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PREFACE. 



Thsibe can hardly fail at the present time to attach a 
moumiEul interest to these Discourses on Slaveiy by Theo- 
dore Parker. Ji'ew will read them and see how deeply 
their author's heart was engaged in the cause of Negro 
Emancipation^ without being touched by the thought that 
in the great straggle now passing in Ajnerica, the voice 
which would have spoken loudest for right and jubtice 
has been silent, and the brave soul which would have 
exulted in the triumph of freedom has passed away from 
earth beyond the :tidi> ga of the conflict, perhaps beyond 
the echoes of that last glad Te Dmm which shall arise 
from an enfranchio^ race and a regenerated land, 

AiQOtber ftDd a brighter interest will doubl^Iesa olinsr 
to these Discourses in times to come^ when slaveiy ahall 
have been swept from the world, and men look back to 
iia stupendous wrong with the same wondering horror 
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wherevritli wo now regard the {/yraniiies of feudaliei i and 
the cruelties of the Inquisition. It will then be rcmem- 
"bored with joy that the first preacher of pure Theism was 
also the fearless denouncer of the groat National Crime 
of als age — that crime which the Churchea of his laud 
were rarely found to condemn, and often to justify and 
defend. 

F. P. C. 

^mteerland, Attgvst, 1863. 
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A SERMON OF SLAVERy.* 



DEUVBBBD JANUAET 81, 18il, BBPEATED JUKI 4, 1848. 



Know yo not that to wliom ye yield yoursdveo Bcmnta to otwy, his flervant* ye 
are whom ye ohey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto itght- 
'lousness^ — 11011.71.16. ' 

In out version of the New Testament the ^ord servmi 
f often Btands for a word in the originalji which means slmie. 
Such is the case in this passage just read, asiA the sense 
of the whole verse is this : — " K a man yields unconditionftl 
service to sin, he is the slme of sia, and gets death for his 
reward." Here, however, jby. a curious figure of speech,, 
not uncommon in this ajiostle, he uses the word sibue in a 
good sense — shm of obedience unto rightedusnesa. I 
now ask your attention to a short sermon of slavery. 

A popuk-r definition has sometimes been given of com- 
• mon bodily slavery, that it is the holding of property in 
man. In a kindred language it is called body-property, 
in this case, a man's body becomes tiEie possession, pro- 
perty, chattel, tool, or thing of another, person, and not 
of the man who lives in it. This foreign person, of course, 
makes use, of it to serve his own ends/without regard to 
the true welfare, or even the wishes, of the man who Uvea 
in that body, and to whom it rightfidly belongs. Here 
the relation is necessarily that of force on one side and 
suffering on the other, though the force is often modified 
ten4 the Buffering sometimes disguised or kept out of 
sight. . 

Now man was made to be free, to govern himself, to be 

* £q»rinted from fhti Bost^ edition of 1843. 
VOL. V. 1 
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bia own maater, to have no cause stand between liim and 
God, which shall c-jLi-tail his birthright of freedom. He is 
never in his proper element until he attains thia condition 
of freedom ; of self-go Temment. Of course, while we are 
children, not having reached the age of discretion, we 
must be under the authoiitj of our parents and guardians, 
teachers, and friends. This is a natural relation. There 
is no slavery in it ; no degradation. The parents, exer- 
cising rightful authority over their children, do not repre- 
sent human caprice, but divine wisdom and love. They 
assume the direction of the child's actions, not to do them- 
selves a service, but to benefit him. The father restrains 
his child, that the child may have more freedom, not less. 
Here the relation is' not of force and suffering, but of love 
on both sides ; of abiUty, which loves to help, and neces- 
sity, which loves to be directed. The child that is nur- 
tured by its parent gains more than the parent does. So 
is it the duty of the wise, the ^ood, the holy, to teach, 
direct, restrain the foolish, the wicked, the ungodly. If a 
msai is wiser, better, and holier than I am, it is my duty, 
my privilege, my exaltation t»o obey him. For liim to 
direct me in wisdom and love, not for his aske but for my 
own, is for me to be free. He may gain nothing by this, 
but I gain much. 

' Afl davery was defined to be holding property in man, so 
freedom may be defined as a state in which the man does, 
of his own consent, the best things he is capable of doing 
at that stage of his growth. Now there are two sorts of 
obstacles v^iich prevent, or may prevent, men fi'om attain- 
ing to this enviable condition of freedom. These are : — 

1. Obstacles external to ourselves, which restrict our 
freedom; and 

n. Obstacles internal to ourselves, which restrict our 
freedom, 

A few words may be said on the condition to which men 
p^re brought by each of these classes of objects. 

I. Of the slavery which arises from a cause external to 
ourselves. By the blessing of Providence, seconding ihe 
eSbrts, prayers, tears of some good men, there is no 
bodily, personal slavery sanctioned by the law amongst us 
in New England. But at the South We aU know that 
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some millions of ovu fellow-citiaenB are held in bondage j 
that men, women, and oliildren are bought and sold in the 
Bhambles of the national capital ; are owned as cattle j; 
reared as cattle ; beaten as cattle. We all know that our 
fathers fought through the War of Independence with these 
maxims in thoir mouths and blazoned on tbf lv banners : 
that all men are bom free and equal, and that the God of 
eternal justice wiU at last avenge the cause of the op- 
pressed, however strong the oppi*es8or may be ; yet it is 
just as well known that the sons of those very faithers now 
trade in hiiman flesh, separating parent and child, and 
husband and wife, for the sake of a little ^gain; that tho 
sons of those fathers eat bread not in the sweat of their 
own brow, but in that of the slave's face j that they are 
sustained, educated, rendered rich, and haughty, and lux- 
urious by the labour they extort fipom men whom they 
have stolen, or purchased from the stealer, or inherited 
from the purchaser. It is known to you all, that there 
are some millions of these forlorn children of Adam, men 
whom the Declaration of Independence declares "bom 
free and equal" with their master before God and the 
Law ; men whom the Bible names " of the same blood " 
with the prophets and apostles ; men " for whom Christ 
died," and who are " statues of God in ebotny "--rthat they 
are held in this condition and made to feel the full burden 
of a corrupt society, and doomed fr-om their birth to de-^ 
gradation and infamy, their very name a mock-word ; their 
me a retreat, not a progress,-— for the general and natural 
effect of slavery is to lessen the qualities of a m&n in the 
slave as he increases in siature or in years, — ^their chil- 
dren, their wives, their own bones and sinews at the mer- 
cy of a master ! That these things are so, is known to all 
of us J weU known from our chil&ood. 

Eveiy man who has ever thought at all on foay subject, 
and has at the ^me time a particle of manhood in him, 
kxiows that this state of slavery would be to liim worse 
than a thousand deaths ; that set dee^ in one scale, and 
hopeless slavery for himself and children in the other, he 
would not hesiteite in his choice, but would say, " Give me 
d^th, though the life be ground out of me with the most 
exquisite tortures of lingering agony that malice can invent 
or tyranny injBict." To the African thus made the victim 

!• 
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of Amencan cupidity and crime, tlie atate of slavery, it 
■will be said, mt^y not appear so degrading as to yon and 
me, for he hao never before been civilized, and tnougli tb© 
untangbt ioBtinct of man bid him love freedom, yet Chris- 
tianity has not revealed to him the truth, that all men are 
brothere before God, bom with equal lights. But this 
fact ifl no excuse or extenualion of our crime. Who would 
justify a knave in plundering a httle girl out of a fortune 
that ehe inherited, on the ground tliat she was a little girl 
of tender years,'' and had never enjoyed or ev^en beheld 
her birthright ? The fact, that the injured party was ig- 
norant and wet^, would only enhance and aggravate the 
offence, adding new baseness and the suspicion of coward- 
ice to guilt. If the African be so low, that the condition 
of sla/ery is tolerable in his eyes, and he can dance in his 
chains — ^happy in the absence of the whip — it is aU the 
more a sin, in the cultivated and the strong, in the Chris- 
tian (!) to tyrannize over the feeble and defenceless. Men 
at the Soutib, with the Bible in one hand — ^with the Declar- 
ation of Independence in the other hand — with, the words 
of Jesns, " Love your neighbour as yourself," pealing upon 
them from all quarters, attempt to justify slavery j not 
excuse, to cloak, or conceal the thing, but to vindicate Mid 
defend it. This attempt, when made by reflecting men in 
their cool moments, discovers a greater degree of blttckness 
of heart than the kidnapping of men itself. It is premedi- 
tated wickedness grown conscious of itself. The plain truth 
of the matter is this M en who wish for wealth and luxury, 
but hate the toil and sweat, which are their natural price, 
brought the Afirican to America ; they make his clmins ; 
they live by his tears ; they dance to the piping of his 
groans ; they fatten on his sweat and are pampered by his 
blood. If these men spoke as plainly as they must needs 
think, they would say openly ; " our sin captured these 
men on the African sands j our sin fettered them in slavery j 
and, please God, our sin shall keep them in slavery till the 
world ends." This has been thought long enough, it is 
high time it was said also, that we may know what we are 
about and where we stand. 

Men at the North sometimes attempt to gloss the mat- 
ter over, and hush it up by saying the least possible on 
the subject. They tell us that some masters are "excellent 
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ChriBtianB." No doubt it is bo, estimating those maetere 
by the common run of Christians, — yon find euch on the 
deck of pirate ships ; in tho dens of robbers. But suppose 
some slaveholders aro aa good Ohristiana as Fenelon or 
St Peter j sliU, a sin is sin, though a Christiftn commit it. 
Our fathers did not think " taxation "vrLthout representa- 
tion'* any the less an evil because imposed by "his moat 
Christian Majesty," a King of Christians. 

Then, too, it is said, the slaves are very happy, and it 
i;i a great pity to disturb them,^' that " the whole mass are 
better fed and clothed, and are troubled with fewer oares, 
than working men at the North.*' Suppose .this true also, 
what then ? Do you estimate your welfare in pounds of 
beef; in yards of cloth; in exemption from the oares of 
a man 1 If so all appeal to you is vain, your own soul has 
become servile. The Saviour of the world was worse fed 
and clothed, no doubt, than many a Georgian slavoi and 
hftd not where to lay his head, wearied with many cares j 
but has your Christianity taught you that was an evil, and 
the slave's hutch at night, and pottage by day, and ex- 
emption from a man's cares by night and day, are a good, 
a good to be weighed against freedom 1 Then are you 
unworthy the soil you stand on ; you contaminate the air 
of New England, which free men died to transmit to their 
children froe ! 

StiU fortJier it is said, *' the sufferings of slaves taee often, 
exaggerated." This may be true. No doubt tlier© have 
been exaggerations of particular cases. Every slave-owner 
is not a demon, not a base man. No doubt mere are what 
are called good Chiistians, men that would be oirnaments 
to a Christian cliurch., among slaveholders. But though, 
there have been exaggerations in details, yet the awral 
sum of misery, unspet&able wretchedness, which hangs 
over two millions of slaves is siich that eye hath not seen 
it ; nor ear heard it ; nor heart conceived of it. It wet© so 
if all their masters wepe Christians in character, in fiction, 
still retaining slaves. How miich deeper and wilder must 
swell thut wide weltering sea of human agony, when the 
masters are what we know so many are, hard-hearted and 
rapacious, insolent and brufad ! 

This attempt to gloss the matter over and veil the fact, 
comes firom two classes of men. 
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1'. Some xuako the attempt from a real dosiffn to pro- 
mote peace. They see no way to abate this mischief ; they 
see the folly and extravagance " of such as propose " dan- 
gerons nienBures," and therefore they would have us say 
nothing about it. The writhing patient is verjr sick ; the 
leech mor<t>^ venturesome than skufnl ; and the j^ionds, fear- 
ful to try the remedy, unwilling to summon wiser advice, 
declare the sick mt^J is well as ever if you will only let him 
alone I These men mourn that any one should hold an> 
other in bonda^ ; they think our fathers were illustrioua 
heroes, for fightmg dreadful wars with the parent country 
rather than pay ^ Httle tax. against their vTill, but Miat this 
evil of slavery cad never be healed j therefore, in the bene- 
volence of their heart, they refuse to believe all the otories 
oV BufiTering that reach their ears. The imagination of a 
), md man recoils at the thought of so much wretchedness ; 
Btill more, if convinced that it cannot be abated. Now 
these men are governed by the best of motives, but it does 
not follow that their opinions are ^ just as their motives 
are good. 

2. But there are others, who are willing to countenance 
the sin and continue it, w ell knowing that it ia a sin. They 
would not have it abated. They tell you of the stupidity 
of the African J that he is made for nothing but a slave; 
is allied to the baboon and the ape, and is as much in his 
place when fettered;, igi3.0ri^nt and savage, in a rice field; 
to toil under a taskmaster's whip. New Englander, 
free and educated, is in his place, when felling forests, 
planning railroads, or " conducting" a steam-engine. Hard 
treatment and poor fere, say they, are the black man's 
due. Besides, mey add, there is a natural antipathy be- 
tween the black race and the white, which only wie love of 
monejr, or the love of power, on the part of the white is 
capable of overcoming ; that the blacka are an inferior 
race, and therefore the white Saizons are justified in mak- 
ing them slaves. They think the strong have a right to 
the services of theweak,for^ettmg that the rule of reason, 
the rale of ChriBtisraty, ia just the other way j " We that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.'' They 
would have us follow the old mle, that they should get 
who have the power, and they should keep who can." Of 
this class nothing ftirtker need be said s&yq this : that they 
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aria very numerons, otid quote the Now Testameitit in supo 

Eort of slavery, thus oontriving to pass for Oiiriatians, and 
avo made snoh a stir in the land that it is aparoe safe to 
open one's month and strip the veil from off this sin. 

If some one should come and tell us that a new race of 
men had been discovered living at the bottJom of the sea^ 
who had a government which declared that all men were 
"bom free," and a religion which laid, down these ex/* 
oellent maxims : that all men were brothers ; that God 
was no respecter of persons j and that man's chief earthly 
duty was to love and serve his fellow-mortals, keeping the 
law God Himself had made for man ; we shAtdd say, what 
an admirable government I what a beanlifiil reiigion I 
what a free, reUgious, and blessed people they most be 1 
" Happy is the people that is in snoh a case. Tea, happy 
is that people whose God is the Lord.'* But if we were 
told that a part of that nation had seized ^^rtain men 
weaker than themselves, whom their government had de- 
clared "fipee," whom their religion called *^ brothers" to 
the best of men; that they held these men in bondage, 
making them do all their masters* work, and receive no 
recompense, but a wretched life which tbey were to trans- 
mit to their cbildn»n; and that in the moan time the other 
part of the nation looked on> and said nothing against this 
shameful wrong; they encouraged the crime and lent ijieix* 
wisdom^ their wealth, and their valour to support and per- 
petuate this infamous institution; what should we say? 
Certainly tibat these men were liara I liars before their 
government ! Liars before their Gtsd I Such is the foot. 
This people does not live at the bottom of the sea^ but on 
the mm. Wd, and bolEWite the name of Bepublio, and Chris- 
tian Commonwealth I 
The opinion of good and religious men Iiere amongst us 



abolished as soon as possible ; that the talent and '{)iety of 
the nation cannot be better employed tha;^ in devising i&e 



Such of them as seeU way to Stbolish the wrong cry aloud 
and publish the tidings ; others wbo see no way stete that 
fact also, not Sailing to express iheir dread of all violent 
measures. Such is the conviction of good and religious 
men at the Korth. But there is anower opinion a little 



seems to be, that slavery ii 
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diflTermt, vrbich ia held by a different clftss of men at the- 
North J— -th^y think that slayery is a greet ain, and ought 
to be kept up so long as men oan make money by it. But 
if the suppression of slavery could be effected — ^not aa our 
fathers won their freedomj^ 'Sy blood and waT^so gjently 
ar not to ruffle a sleeping baby'« eyelid, yet if it dimmish- 
ed the orop of rice, or cotton, or tobacco, or com, a single 
qnintal a year, it would be a great mistake to free, cuiti- 
vat3, Oimatianize, and bless these millions of men I No 
one, I take it, wiU doubt vMs is a quite common opinion 
here in New England. T.'he cause of this opinion will 
presently be touched upon. To show what baseness was 
implied m holding such opinions, would be simply a waste 
of time. 

We all know thcrre is at the North a small body of men, 
called by varioup. names, and treated with various marks 
of disrespect, wlio aro zealously striving to procure the 
liberation of slavea, in a peaceable and quiet way. They 
are wiUing to make any sacrifice for this end. They start 
from the maxim, that slavery is sin, and that sin is to be 
abandoned at once, and for ever, come what will come of 
it. These men, it is said, are sometimes extravagant in 
their speech ; . they do liot treat the " patriarchal mstitu- 
tion'^ with becoming reverence; they pall slave-holders 
hard names, and appeal to all who have a heart in their 
bosoms, and to some who find none there, to join them and 
end the patriarchal institution by wise and €hristian 
snres. ;Wlmt wonder is it that these men sometimesgrow 
warm in their ai^nments ! What wonder that their heart 
bums when they think of so many women exposed to con- 
tamination and nameless ^tobb ; of so many children rear- 
ed like beasts, and sold as oxen j of so many men oWniuif? no 
property in thrar hands, or their feet, their hearts, or Mieir 
Kves ! '3?he wonder is all the other side, that they do not 

f o to farther extremities, si^ it might be, and JUike St 
ohn in his yonthy pray for fire to come down from heaven 
and l nm up l^e sinners^ or like Paul, when he had not 
tifee Excuse of youtMal bl6od> ask Qod*to curse them. Yet 
they do jaone of these things ; never think of an appeal to 
the strong asm, bat the C&istian heart. When a man in 
this land of ours begins to feel this desperate iniquity and 
sees, the deacbxeas of those around him]) the silly game 
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played over hm head by poKtical parties md polifcicml 
leaderB ; the game yot silliei played by theological parties 
and theoiOjjical leaders, while the land lies oVerffrown with 
" trespasses and Bins/' — he may be pardoned if lie shiieks 
oyer humim »iifferiugs and hnman onme ; if he eries out end 
spares not, bnt wishes he had a ,Tionth in his hands, and 
mouth in his feet, and was speech all oyer, that ho might 
protest in every liiab against this abomination which, maketh 
the heart desolate. There is no doubt that these men are 
sometimes extravagant I There need be no wondi^ at that 
fact. The best of men have their infirmitiesj, but if this ex- 
travagance be one of Ihem, what shall we cgalj the deiidness 
of 80 many more amongst us ? An infirmity f What shall We 
say of the sin itself ? An infirmity also f Honest souls en- 
gaged in a good work, fired with a great idea, sometimeB 
fbrget the settled decorum of speech, commonly observed in 
forum and pulpit, and call sm sin. If the New Testa- 
ment tell truth, Paul did so, and it was thought he would 
" turn the world ig)side down,'' while he was only striving 
to set it right. John the Baptist and Jesua of Hasareth 
did the same thing, and thougli one lefb b^s head in a 
charger, and the otibier his body on a cross, yet the world 
thinks at this day they did God's great work with their 
sincerity of speech. 

The men who move "in this matt-£ir encounter opposition, 
from two classes of men; from the moderate, who do not 
see the wisdom of their measures, and who fear that the 
slave if set free will be worse off than before, or who thin^ 
that the welfore of the masters is not sufficiently cased for. 
These moderate men think we had bettiar not meddle 
with the matter at present,'' but.byand by^ at a convenient 
iaenaon, they wiU venture to look into it. Now these 
moderate men it is not likely would evei^ think of doing 
the work untU. it is all done, yet deserve tha gratitade of 
the public,, of the more enthuMastic Abolitionists. A 
balance wheel is useful to a machine) though it renders 
more force necessary at first to start the machine, H> gives 
it stability and power when once ^t amoving. !&l certain 
sta^s ; of vegetation a chiUy day is a most auspicious events 

Then too they encounter opposition £rom the selfish, who 
see, or think they see, that the white masters will, Jose 
some thousands of toillions of dollars, if slaveiy be abol- 
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islied ! Who has fo»*g6tten the men that oppoaed the ia- 
troduotion o£ OhristiMiity at Ephesua^ — the crafteimen that 
made sUrer shnnes for t)iana [ 

I know Bomo men Bay, " we have nothing to do with it. 
Slavoiy is the affair of the slave-owners and the slaves, not 
yours and mine. Let them abate it when they will." A 
▼rioflt unchrisitian saying is this. Slaveiy ! we have some- 
thing to do with it. The sngar and rice we eat, the cot- 
ton we wear; are the work of the slav^e. His wrongs are 
imported to ns in these things. We eat his flesh and 
dnnk his hlood. I need not speak of our political connec- 
tion with slavery. You all know what that is, and its 
effect on us here. But socially, individually, we are 
"brought into contact with it every day. If there is a 
crhne in the land known to us, and we do not prot/est 
against it to the extent of our ability, we are partners of 
tiMt crime. It is not many years since it was said, tem- 
perate men had nothing to do with the sin of drunkenness ; 
though they paid for it out of their purse 1 When they 
looked they found they had much to do with it, and sought 
to end it. I have no doubt, to go back to the Hebrew 
mythical tale, that when God called Cain, ''Where is Abel ? " 
he 8aid> "I have nothing to do with it; that is Abel's 
afEair. Am I my brother^s keeper ? V If the Law of 
Moses made it the duty of a Hebrew to lift up the beast of 
a public ienemy which had stumbled in the street, how 
much more does the Law of God make it a Christian's 
duty to teH his brother of his sin^ and help him out of it ; 
how m\ich more to resou*' the oppressed,— "to bind up 
iihe broken-heaarted; to j>roclaim fiberty td the captives, 
tiie opening of the ^riaori to them that ore botm.d ? 

Such then is slavery* at the South ; such the action of 
men at i&e North to attack or to defend it. But look a 
moment at tibe oiause of this sin, and of lis defence. It 
oomeB j&om the desire to get gainc comfbrt, or luxury ; to 
havB power over matter, without working or paying the 
honbst price of that gain, comfort^ luxury, aitd power; it 
is the spirit -which, would knowingly and of set purpose 
iiljnrd another for tho sake of gaining some benefit to 
yourself. Such a spirit would hold slaves everywhere, if it 
were possible. Now when the question , is put to any fair 
man,~^Is not this spirit active at ike Nolkh as well as the 
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Boutli? there is but one auBwer. The man "srho ^ould 
nae his fellow-man as a tool merely, and injure him by 
that use j who would force another in any wa^ to bend to 
his caprice ; who would take advantage of his igpiorauoe, 
his credulity, his superstition, or his poverty, onrich and 
comfort hijnself ; in a word, who would use hir, jueighbour 
to his neighbour's hurt, — that man has the spirit of slave- 
holding, and were circumstances but different, he would 
chain Ms brethren with iron bonds. If you,, for year own 
sake, wculd unjustly put any man in a position which de- 
grades him in your eyes, in his own eyes, in the eyes of 
his fellow-men, you have the. spirit of thp, slave-holder. 
There is much of thia spirit with us still. This is the 
reason that slavery finds so many supporters amongst us ; 
that we deliver up th'^ fugitives, and " bewray him that 
wandereth," shelLorinij ourselves under the plea, that we 
k(jep ihe ikw of tho Jand, written by man on parchment, 
haJf a century ago, while we violate the law of nature, 
written everlastingly by God on the walls of the world. 
It was through this spirit, — so genial to our Anglo- 
Saxon blood,— that our fathers slew the Indians, who 
would not work, and the Southern planter enslaves the 
African, who will work. Both acted from the same mo- 
tives, at North and Sputhj killing or enslaving. That 
spirit is still with us, and shows itself in many shapes that 
need not be touched on now. It is not owiug so much 
to our superior goodness, perhaps, as to a fortunate acci- 
dent, that we have no slaves here at this day. They are 
not profitable. The shrewd men of our land discemea ihe 
feet long ago, and settled the question^ Doubtless we 
have still social institutions which eyes more Christian than 
ours shall one day look upon as evils, only less than that 
of slavery itself. But it w gradually that we gain light j 
he that converts it tp, life as fest as it comes, doed well. 

n. Let a word be eiiid on tlie other kind of slavery j 
that which comes from {^%^use internal to ourselves. This 
is common at the North, s^6ilgouth, and Bast, and West. In 
this ca«e the w&n is previ^<J^d from doing what is best for 
him, not by some other inan who has bound him, but by 
some passion or prejudice, suiJ./stition or sin. Here the 
misohief ia in his own heart. If you look around you, you 
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find many that bear the mark of the beast; branded on the 
forehead and the right hand; branded as slaves. "He 
that committeth ain is the slave of sin/' The avaricious 
man is a slav9. He cannot think a thought bub as hia 
master bids. He cannot see a truth if a dollar intervene. 
He cannot relieve the poor, nor sympathize with the dis- 
ti-essod, nor yield to the humsiue impulse of his natural 
heart. If he sees in the newspaper a sentence on the 
wastefulness or the idleness of the poor, he remembers it 
for ever ; but a word in the Bible to encourage charity, — 
he never finds that. 

The passionate man is a slave; he lies at the mercy of 
the accidents of a day. If his afifairs go well he ia calm 
and peaceful ; but if some little mistake arise he is filled 
with confusion, and the demon that rules him draws the 
chain. This master has many a slave under his joke. He 
is more cruel than any planter in Cuba or Trinidad. He 
not only separates friend from friend, parent from child, 
and husband from wife, but what is worse yet, prevents 
their loving one another while they are together. This 
makes man a tyrant, not a husband ; woman a fiend, not 
an angel, as God made her to be. This renders mar- 
riage a necessary evil, and housekeeping a perpetual curse, 
for it takes the little trifles which happen everywhere, 
except between angels, and makes them very great mat- 
ters ; it converts mistakes into faults, accidents into vices, 
errors into crimes; and so rends asunder the peace of 
families, and in a single twelv^emonth disturbs more mar- 
riages than all the slave-holders of Carolina in a century. 

So the peevish man is a slave. His ill humour watches 
him like a demon. Ofttimes it casteth him into the fire, 
and often into the water. In the morning he complains 
that his caprice is not complied with ; in the evening that 
it is. He is never peaceful except when angry ; never 
quiet but in a storm. He is free to do nothing good ; so 
he acts badly, thiidkB badly, feels badly, — ^three attributes 
of a devil. A yoke of iron and fetters of brass were griev- 
ous to bear, no doubt ; the whip of a task-master makes 
wounds in the flesh ; but God save us from the tyranny 
of the peevish, both what they inflict and what they suffer. 

The intemperate man also is a slave ; one most totally 
subjugated. His vice exposes him to the contempt and , 
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insult of base men, as well aa to the pity of the good. Not 
only this, but hia master strips him of his understandiuRf j 
takes away his common sense, conscience, his reieiBon, reli- 
gion, — qualities that make a man dififer from a boast j on 
his gaments, his face, his wife and child, is written in 
great staring letljerB, so that he may read that mn& — 
This man also has sold his birthright and become a sHve. 
The jealous planter forbids his slave to learn ; but he can- 
n6t take from him the understanding he has got. This 
refinement of torture it was left for intemperance to 
exercise, levelling at once the distinctionB between rude 
and polished. . •:■ 

Bodily slavery is one of the greatest wrongs that man 
can inflict on man ; an evil not to be measured by the ex- 
ternal and visible woe which it entails on the victim, but 
by the deep internal ruin which it is its direct tendency to 
produce. If I had the tongue of the Archangel I could 
not give utterance to the awfulness of this evil. There is 
no danger that this be exaggerated, — ^no more than that 
the sun in a picture be .painted too bright. A wise man 
would do anything within the compass of righteousness, 
or suffer a hundred deaths, if that were possible, rather 
than yield himself a slave, to be the tool and chattel of a 
master, who views him as a dog. A religious man will do 
all within the compass of reKgion to rescue others from a 
fate, so hard. "What we can do for this, then, let ns do 
with faith in Him who brings good out of evil. You and I 
cannot move multitudes of men, but we can each move 
one, and so contribute our mite to remove the outward 
obstacles that oppose the freedom of man. 

I know men say that you and I ought not to move in 
this matter ; that we have nothing to do with it. They 
urge in argument that the Constitution of the XJnitt d States 
is the supreme law of the land, andj that sanctions 
slavery. But it is the supreme law made by the voters, 
like the statutes denouncing capital punishment. What 
voters have made can voters unmake. There is no su- 
preme law but that made by God; if our laws contradict 
that, the sooner they end or the sooner they are broken, 
why, the better. It seems to be thought a very great 
thing to run counter to a law of man, written on parch- 
ment; a very little thing to run counter to the law of Al- 
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miglity God, Judge of the quick and tlio dead. Has Ho sanc- 
tioned slavery ? " Oh yes/' say some, and cite Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament in proof thereof. It has been said, 
" The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose." We need 
not settle that question now, hut it is certam that men cau 
quote it to support despotism when that is the order of the 
day, — or freedom when that is the "law of the land;" 
certain that men defend drunkenness and war, or sobriety 
and peace, out of its pages. A man finds what he looks fcir. 
Now some tell us that Paul said, " Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers," meaning the "law of the 
land," — *'for the powers that be are ordained of God." 
Did Paul do so ? Not at all ; he resisted the Very religio"n 
established by the powers that were. But it will be said, 
he did not war directly with slavery, yet lived in the midst 
of slave-holders. Pam had work enough to do, no doubt, 
without that of abolishing slavery ; perhaps he had not his 
eyes open to this great sin, — not seeing it as a sin. This 
is certain, that he thonght the world was to end in his own 
lifetime, and therefore u he did see the wickedness of the 
" institution,", he may have thought it not worth while to 
attempt to remove what would so soon perish, at the 
commg of the Lord." But it is said stiU further, Jesus 
Mmself did not forbid slavery in set speech. Did he for- 
bid by name any one of a hundred other vices that might 
be mentioned f He did not forbid the excessive use of in- 
toxicating liquors in that way. Nay, we are told in the 
fourth Gospel that he made three or four barrels of wine — 
of superior quality too — ^for a single wedding in a little 
country town, in Oana of Galilee I Does his silence or his 
alleged action afford any excuse for that sin also ? It is a 
very sad state of mind in which a man can forget all the 
principles which Jesus laid down, all the spirit of his doc- 
trine and his life, and then quibble about this, — that he 
did not forbid slavery in words ! Men that cite him in 
defence of slavery seem to forget the " Sermon on the 
Mount -J " yes, all of his teachings, and would do well to 
read for their special edification, what is said to their pro- 
totypes in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and else- 
where. 

Bodily slavery, though established by the powers that 
be, is completely in the hands of the voters, for they are 
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the powers that bo, is no more uanctionod by the supreme 
law of the land than stealing or murder. No enactment 
of man can make that right which was wrong before, li 
can never be abstractly right in any oircumstanceB to do 
what is abstractly wrong. 

But that other slavery, which comes from yourself, that 
is wholly within your power. And which, think you, is 
the worse, to be imwilUngly the slave of a man and chain- 
ed and whipped, or to be the voluntary slave of avarice, 
passion, peevishness, intemperance I It is better that 
your body be forcibly constrained, bought and sold, than 
that your soul, yourself, be held in thraldom. The spirit 
of a slave may be pure as an angePs j sometimes as lofty 
and as blessed too. The comforts of religion, when the 
heart once welcomes them, are as beautiful in a slave's 
cabin as in a king's court. When death shakes ofif the 
slave's body, the chain falls vsrith it, and the man, disen- 
thralled at last, goes where the wicked cease from trou- 
>>ling, where the weary are at rest, where the slave is free 
iTom his master ; yes, where faithful use of the smallest 
talent and humblest opportunity has its reward, and^ un- 
merited suffering finds its ample recompense. But the 
voluntary slavery under sin— it tas no bright side. None 
in life ; in death no more. You may flee from a task- 
master, not from yourself. 

Body-slavery is so bad that the sun might be pardoned 
if it turned back, refusing to shine on such a sin ; on 
a land contaminated with its stain. But soul-slavery, 
what shall we say of that? Our fathers bought political 
freedom at a great price ; they sailed the sea in storms ; 
they dwelt here aliens on a hostile soil, the world's outcasts ; 
in cold and hunger, in toil and want they dwelt here ; 
they fought desperate wars in freedom's name ! Yet' they 
bought it cheap. You and I were base men, if we would 
not give much more than they paid, sooner than lose the 
inheritance. 

But freedom for the soul to act right, think right, feel 
right, you cannot inherit ; that you must win for yourself. 
Yet it is offered you at no great price. You may take it 
who will. It is the birthright of you and me and each of 
us if we keep its conditions it is ours. Yet it is only to 
be had by the religious man — the man true to the nature 
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God gave him. Without His Spirit in your heart you have 
no freedom. Rosist His law, revealed in nature, in the 
later scripture of the Bible, in your own bouI ; roBist it by 
sin, you are a slave, you must be a slave. Obey that law, 
you are Christ's freeman; nature and God are on your 
side. How stra,nge it would be that one man should be 
found on all the hills of New England, of soul so base, 
of spirit BO dastardly, that of his own consent took on him 
the yoke of slavery ; went into the service of sin ; toiled 
with that leprous host, in hopeless unrecompensed misery, 
without God, without heaven, without hope. Strange, 
indeed, that in this little village there should be men who 
care not for the souVs freedom, but consent to live, no, to 
die daily, in the service of sin. 



TO THE PEOPLE 0^ THE UNITED STATES 

TOUCHmO 

THE MATTER OP SLAVERY 



FELLOw-CmzENa of the Unetbd States: 

It may seem strange and presumptuous tliat an obscure 
vc\&n, known even, by name to but very few in the land, 
should write you a pubHo .letter on a theme so important 
as this of slavery. You may call it foolish and rash. Say 
that if you will ; perhaps you are right. I have no name, 
no office, no rank amongst men, which entitle my thoughts 
to your consideration. I am but one of the unmstingoish- 
ed milKons, who live unnoticed, and die remembered only 
by their family and friends ; humble and obscure. J£ any 
of the famous men accustomed to sway the opinions of the 
political parties and the theological sects, had suitably 
treated this matter, showing you the facts and giving 
manly counsel, I should not have presumed to open my 
moutib. It is their silence which prompts me to speak. I 
am no aspirant for office or for fame ; have nothing to gain 
by your favour ; fear nothing from your frown. In writ- 
ing this letter I obey no idle caprice, but speak from 
a sense of duty, in submission to the voice of conscience. 
I love my country, and my kind ; it is patriotism and hu- 
manity which bid me speak. I ask you to read and con- 
sider, not to read without your prejudices, but with them, 
with them all j then to consider, to decide, to act, as you 
may or must. I address myself to no party, to no sect, 
* Reprinted from tlie Boston edition of 1348. 
VOL. V. 2 
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but speak to you, as Americans and as men, addressing 
my thoughts to all the citizens of the Slav© States and the 
ITree. 

I am to ppeak of a great evil, long established, wide 
spread, deeply rooted in the laws, the usages, and the ideas 
of the people. It affects directly the welfare of three mil- 
lions of men, one sixth part of the nation : they are slaves. 
It alTects directly half the States : they are siavo-holders. 
It has a powerful influence on the other half, though more 
subtle and unseen. It affects the industry, laws, morals, 
and entire prosperity of the whole nation to a degree ex- 
ceeding the belief of men not familiar with its history 
and its facts. The evil increases with a rapid growth; 
with advancing flood it gains new territory, swells with 
larger volume; its deadly spray and miasma gradually 
invade all our institutions. The whole nation is now 
legally pledged to its support ; the public legislation for 
the last sixty years has made slavery a federal institution. 
Your revenue boats and your navy are bound to support 
it; your army acts for its defence. You have fought 
wars, spending money and shedding blood, to gain new 
soil wherein to plant the tree of slavery. You have 
established it in your districts and your territories. You 
have recently annexed to your realm a new territory as 
large as the kingdom of France, and extended slavery 
over that soil whence a semi-barbarous people had expelled 
it with ignominy. You are now fighting a war in behalf 
of slavery, a war carried cn at great cost of money and of 
men. The national capital is a great slave market; in her 
shambles your ^brothers are daaly offered for sale. Your 
flag floats over the most wicked commerce on earth — the 
traffic in men and women. Citizens of the United States 
breed youths and maidens for sale in the market, as the 
grazier oxen and swine. 

The Bey of Tunis has abolished slavery as a disgrace :o 
Africa and the Mahometan rehgion. Your Constitution 
of the United States supports this institution, and binds it 
upon the free States ; the South fondly clings to it ; the 
free men of the North bend suppliant necks to this yoke. 
With a few exceptions, your representatives and senators 
in Congress give it their countenance and their vote ; 
their hand and their heart. Your great and famous men 
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aro pledged to tMa, or their silence pniotically purclu«.3ed. 
Seven Presidents of your Christian Democracy have been 
holderu of slavos ; tluroo only free from that taint. You 
will soon be called on to elect another slave-holder to sit 
in the presidential chair, and rule over a republic con- 
taining twenty miUions of men. 

In all the Union there is no legal asylum for the fugitive 
slave ; no soil emancipates his hurrying feet. The States 
which allow no slavery within their limits legally defend 
the slave-holder : cAtoh and retain the man fiseing for his 
manhood and his life. 

I cannot call upon the political leaders of the nation. 
You know what they look for, and how they would treat a 
letter exposing a national evil, and talking of truth and 
justice. I do not address you as members of the political 
partie;^; 'they have their great or petty matters to. deal 
with, differing in regard to free trade or protection, but 
are united in one policy as it respects slavery. Dema- 
gogues of both parties will play their little game, and on 
your shoulders ride into fame, and ease, and wealth, and 
power, and noise. The sects also have their special work, 
and need not bo addressed on the subject of slavery — of 
human wrong. 

I speak to the people, not as sectarians, Protestant or 
Catholic — ^not as Democrats or Whigs, but as Americans 
and as men. I solemnly believe if you dl knew the facts 
of American slavery and its effects^ as I know them, that 
you would end the evil before a twelvemonth bad paased 
by. I take it for granted that you love justice and truth. 
I write to you, having confidence in your integrity and 
love of men, having confidence also in the democratic ideas 
on which a government should rest. 

In what I write you will doubtless find mistakes — errors 
of fact or of reasoning. I do not ask to be screened from 
censure even for what no diligence could whoUy escape, 
only that you will not reject nor refuse to consider the 
truth of fact and of reasoning which is presented to you. 
A few mistakes in figures or in reasoning will not affect 
the general argument of this letter. Bead with what pre- 
judice you may, but decide and act according to reason 
and conscience. 
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STATISTICS AND HISTORY OP SLAVERY. 



I "ATiLL nr8>j c»u your attention to the statistics and 
history of slavery. In 1790 there were hut 697,897 slaves 
in the Union ; in 1840;, 2,487,355. At the present day 
their nmnher probably is not far from 3,000,000. In 1790, 
Mr Gerry estiOTfttsd their value at « 10,000,000 ; in 1840 
Mr Clay fixed it at $1,200,000,000. They are owned by 
a population of perhaps about 300,000 persons, and repre- 
sented by about 100,000 voters. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independence slavery 
existed in ail the States j it gradually receded from the 
North. In the religious colonies of New England it was 
always unpopular and odious. It was there seen and felt 
to be utterly inconsistent with the ideas and spirit of their 
institutions, their churches, and their State itself. After 
the revolution therefore it speedily disappeared — here 
perishing by default, there abolished by statute. Thus it 
successively disappeared from Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. By the celebrated Ordinance of 1787, involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment after legal conviction of 
crime, was for ever prohibited in the North-West Territory. 
Thns the new States, formed in the western parallels, were, 
by the action of the Federal Government, at once cut off 
from that institution. Besides, they were mainly settled 
by men from the eastern States^, who had neither habits 
nor principles which favoured slavery. Thus Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, have been without 



In the South the character of the people was different j 
their manners, their social and political ideas, were unlike 
those of the North. The Southern States were mainly 
colonies of adventurers, rather than establishmenta of men 
who for conscience* sake fled to the wilderness. Less 
pains were taken with the education-~intellectual, moral. 
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and religioiiB — of the people. Religion never hold bo 
prominent a place in tlie consciousness of the mass as in 
the sterner and more austere colonies of the North. In 
the Southern States — ^New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, — slavery easily 
found a footing at an early day. It was not at all repul- 
sive to the ideas, the institutions, and habits of Georgia and 
South Carolina. The other Southern States protested 
against it ; — they never. 

Consequences follow causes j it is not easy to avoid the 
results of a first principle. The Northern States, in all 
their constitutions and social structure, consistently and 
continually tend to Democracy — ^the government of all, 
for all, and by aU ; — ^to equality before the State and its 
laws ; to moral and political ideas of universal application. 
In the mean time the outhem States, in their constitutions 
and social structure, as consistently tend to Oligarchy — 
the government over ell, by a few, and for the sake of that 
few ; — ^to privilege, favouritism, and class-legislation ; to 
conventional limitations; to the rule of force, and in- 
equality before the law. In such a state of things when 
slavery comes, it is welcome. In 1787, South Ceui'olina 
and Georgia refused to accept the Federal Constitution un-* 
less the right of importing slaves was guaranteed to them 
for twenty years. The new States formed in the Southern 
paraUels-^Keatucky , Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi — ^re- 
taining the ideas and habits of their parents, kept ^o the 
institution of slavery. 

At the time of forming the Federal Constitution some 
of the Southern statesmen were hostile to slavery, and 
would gladly have got rid of it. Economical considerations 
prevailed in part, but political and moral objections to it 
extended yet more widely. The Ordinance of 1787, the 
work mainly of the same man who drafted the Declaration, 
of Independence, pi«sed with little opposition. The pro* 
viso for surrendering fugitive slaves came from a Northern 
hand. Subsequently opposition to slavery, in the North 
and the South, became less. The culture of cotton, the 
wars in Europe creating a demand for the productions of 
American agriculture, had rendered slave labour more 
valuable. The day of our own oppression was more dis- 
tant and forgotten. So in 1802, when Congress purchased 
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from Georgia tlie western part of her ierntory, it was easy 
for the South to extend slavery over that virgin soil. In 

1803, Louisiana was purchased from France ; then, or in 

1804, when it was organised into two territories, it would 
have been easy to apply the Ordinance of 1787, and pre- 
vent slavery from extending beyond the original thirteen 
States. But though some provisions restricting slaveiy 
were made, the ideas of that Ordinance were forgotten. 
Since that time five new States have been foiined out of 
territory acquired since the revolution, — -Louisiana, Mis- 
Bouri, Arkansas, Florida, Texas, — all slave States ; the last 
two with constitutions aiming to make slavery perpetual. 
The last of these was added to the Union on the 22 nd of 
December, 1845, two hundred and twenty -five years after 
the day when the Forefathers first set foot on Plymouth 
Rock J while the sons of the Pilgrims were eating and 
drinking and making merry, the deed of Annexation 
was completed, and slavery extended over nearly 400,000 
square xmles of new territory, whence the semi-barbaroas 
Mexicans had driven it out. 

Slavery might easily have been abolished at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence. Indeed in 1744 the 
Continental Congress, in their celebrated " non-importa- 
tion Agreement," resolved never to import or purchase 
any slaves after the last of December in that year. In 
1775, they declare in a "Report'* that it is not possible 

for men who exercise their reason to believe that the 
Divine Author of our existence intended a part of the hu- 
man race to hold an absolute property in and unbounded 
power over others.** Indeed the Declaration itself is a 
denial of the national right to allow the existence of slave- 
ry : " We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are [the right to] life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness;— that to secure these lights governments are insti-. 
tuted among men deiiving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.** 

But the original draft of this paper contained a condemn* 
ation yet more explicit : He [the king of England] has 
waged cruel war against human nature itself ;^ violating its 
most sacred rights of Ufe and liberty in the persons of a 
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distant people wlio never offended him ; captivating and 
carrying them into slavery. . . . Determined to keep open a 
market where men •5h«)uld bo bought and 8old> he has 



attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce." 
This clause, says its author himself, " was struck out in 
compliance to South Carolina and Georgia, who had never 
attempted to restrain the importation of slaves, and who, 
on the contrary, still wished to continue it. Our northern 
brethren also, I believe, felt a little tender under these 
censures; for though their people have very few slaves 
themselves, yet they had been pretty considerable carriers 
of them to others." 

These were not the sentiments of a single enthusiastic 
young Bepublican. Dr Rush, in the Continental Congress, 
wished " the colonies to discourage slavery and encourage 
the increase of the free inhabitants." Another member of 
the American Congress declared, in 1779, "Men are by 
natiire free ; " " the light to be free can never be alien- 
ated." In 1776, Dr Hopkins, the head of the Now Eng- 
land divines, declared that " slavery is, in every instance, 
wrong, unrighteous, and oppressive ; a very great and cry- 
ing Bin." 

In the articles of Confederation, adopted in 1778, no 
provision is made for the support of slavery; none for the 
delivery of fugitives. Slavery is not once referred to in 
that document. The General Government had nothing to 
do with it. " If any slave elopes to those States where 
slaves are free," said Mr Madison in 1787, " he becomes 
emancipated by their laws." 

In the Convention of 1787, which drafted the present 
Constitution of the United States, this matter of slavery 
was abundantly discussed ; it was the great obstacle in the 
way of forming the Union, as now of keeping it. But for 
the efforts of South Carolina, it is probable slavery would 
have been abolished by the Constitution. The South 
claimed the right of sending Representatives to Congress 
on account of theii* slaves. Mr Patterson, of New Jersey, 
contended that as the slaves had no representative or vote 
at home, their masters cou)d not claim additional votes in 
Congress on account of the slaves. Nearly all the speak- 
ers in that Convention, except the members from. South 
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Carolina and Georgia, referred to the slave-trade with 
liorror. Mr Gerry, of Massaohuaetta, declared in the Con- 
vention, that it was * ' as humiliating to enter into compact 
with the slaves of the Southern States, as with the horses 
and mules of the North/' It whs contended, that if slaves 
were men^ then they should he taxed as men, and have 
their vote m men j if mere property, they should not en- 
title their owners to a vote, more than other property. It 
might be proper to tax slaves, because it had a tendency 
to discourage slavery, but to take them into account in 
giving representatives tended to encourage the slave-trade, 
and to make it the interest of the States to continue that 
infamous traffic." It was said, that " we had just assumed 
a place among independent nations, in consequence of our 
opposition to the attejojpts of Great Britain to enslave us ; 
that this opposition was grounded upon the preservation 
of those rights to which God and Nature had entitled us, 
not in particular, but in common with all the rest of man- 
kind. That we had appealed to the Supreme Being for his 
£issistance, as the God of heaven, who could not but ap- 
prove our efforts to preserve the rights which he had im- 
parted to his creatures j that now, when we had scarcely 
risen from our knees from supplicating his aid and protec- 
tion in forming our government over a free people, — a 
government formed pretendedly on the principles of 
liberty, and for its preservation, — ^in that government to 
have a provision, not only putting it' out of its power to re- 
strain or prevent the slave-trade, even encouraging that 
most infamous traffic, and giving States power and influx 
ence in the Union in proportion as they cruelly and wan- 
tonly sport with the rights of their fellow-creatures, — ought 
to be considered as a solemn mockery of, and insult to, 
that God, whose protection we had then implored, and 
could not fail to hold us up in detestation, and render us 
contemptible to every true friend of liberty in the world. 

Luther Martin, the attorney-general of Maryland, 
thought it " inconsistent with the principles of the revolu- 
tion, and dishonourable to the American character," to have 
the importation of slaves allowed by the Constitution. 

The Northern States, and some of the Southern, wished 
to abolish the slave-trade at once. Mr Hnckney, of South 
Carolina, thought that State " would never accede to the 
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Constitution, if it proliibita the slave-trade; " slie ''would 
not stop hor importation of slaves in any short time." 
Said Mr Rutledge, of South Carolina, " the people of the 
Carolinas and Georgia will never be such fools as to give 
up so important an interest." "Religion and humanity- 
have nothing to do with this question. Interest alone is 
the governing principle with nations." In apportioning 
taxes, he thought three slaves ought to be counted as but 
one free man ; vyhilo in apportioning representatives, his 
coUeagues — Messrs Butler and Pinckney — declared, '' the 
blacks ought to stand on an equality with the whites." 
Mr Pinckney would " make blacks equal to "whites in the 
ratio of representation } " he went further, — ^he would have 

some security against an emancipation of slaves ; " and, 
says Mr Madison, '' seemed to wish some provision should 
be included [in the Constitution] in favour of property in 
slaves." " South Carolina and Georgia," said Mr Pinck- 
ney, " cannot do without slaves." " The importation of 
slaves would be for the interest of the whole Union ; the 
more slaves, the more produce to employ the carrying 
trade, the more consumption also." 

On the other hand, M:* Bedford of Delaware thought 
" South Carolina was puffed up with her wealth and her 
negroes." Mr Madison, cool and far-sighted, always re- 
ferring to first principles, was unwilling to allow the im- 
portation of slaves till- 1808: — "So long a term wiU be 
more dishonourable to the American character than to say 
nothing about it in the Constitution." 

Mr Williamson of North Carolina, in 1783, thought 
"slaves an encumbrance to society," and was "both in 
opinion and practice against slavery." Col. Mann, of 
Virginia, in the Convention, called the slave-trade an " in- 
fernal traffic," and said that " slavery discourages arts and 
manufactures } the poor despise labour when performed by 
slaves.'* " They produce the most pernicious effect on 
manners. Every master of slaves is bom a petty tyrant. 
They brin^ the judgment of Heaven on a country." Mr 
Dickinson^ of Delaware, thought it " inadmissible on every 
principle of honour and safely that the importation of slaves 
should be authorized." Gouvemeur Morris, of Penneyl- 
vania, "never would concur in upholdingdomestic slavery." 
It was a " nefarious institution ; " "the curse of Heaven 
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W&8 on the States where it prevailed I " " Are tlie slaves 
men ? then make them citizens, and let them vote. Are 
they property ? why then is no other property included 
[in the ratio of representation] ? The houses in this city 
Philadelphia] are worth more than all the wretched slaves 
who cover the rice-swamps of South Carolina." Mr Gerry 
declared wp " ought to be careful not to give any sanction 
to it." 

All the North was at first opposed to slavery and the 
slave-trade. Both parties seemed obstinate j the question 
of " taxes on exports " and of " navigation laws " remained 
to be decided. Gouvemeur Morris recommended that the 
whole subject of slavery might be referred to a committee; 
''including the clauses relating to the taxes on exports 
and to the navigation laws. These things may form a bar- 
gain among the Northern and Southern States." Says 
iCnther Martin, *' I found the Eastern States, notwithstand- 
ing their aversion to slavery, w ere very willing to indulge 
the Southern States, at least with a temporary liberty to 
prosecute the slave-trade, provided the Southern States 
would in their turn gratify them by laying no restriction 
on navigation acts." The North began to understand if 
the contemplated navigation laws should be enacted, that, 
as Mr Grayson afterwards aaid, " all the produce of the 
Southern States will be carried by the Northern States on 
their own terms, which must be high." Mr Clymer, of 
Pennsylvania, declared, ''The Western and Middle States 
win be ruined, if not enabled to defend themselves against 
foreign regulations ;" will be ruined if they do not have 
Bome navigation laws giving Americans an advantage over 
foreign vessels. Mr Gorham of Massachusetts said, " The 
Eastern States had no motives to union but a commercial 
one." The proffered compromise would favour their com- 
mercial interests. It was for the commercial interest of 
the South, said Mr Pinckney, to have no restrictions upon 
commerce, but " considering the loss brought on the East- 
em States by the revolution, and their liberal conduct 
towards the views of South Carolina, [in consenting to 
allow slavery and the importation of slaves,] he thought 
that no fetters should be imposed on the power of makmg 
commercial regulations, and his constituents would be re^ 
conciled to the liberality." So the North took the boon. 
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and winked at tho ''infomtl traffic/' When the quoation 
was put, tbore were in favour of the importati9n of ala^es, 
Georgia, the two Carolinas, and Maryland, with Now Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Opposed to it were 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware^ and Virginia ! Sub- 
sequently Mr Ames, in the Massachusetts Convention for 
the adoption of the Constitution, said the Northern States 
"h"ve great advantages by it in respect of navigation;" 
in the Virginia Convention Patrick Heniy said, " Tobacco 
will always make our peace with them," fcr at that time 
cotton was imported from India, not having become a 
staple of the South. When the article which binds the 
free States to deliver up the fugitive slaves came to be 
voted on, it was a new feature in American legislation ; 
not hinted at in the "articles of confederation;" hostile 
to the well-known principles of the common law of Eng- 
land — which always favours liberty — and the usages and 
principles of modem civilized nations. Yet new as it was 
and hostile, it seems not a word was said against it in the 
Convention. It was agreed to, nem. cm" Yet " The 
Northern delegates," says Mr Madison, owing to their 
particular scruples on the subject of slavery, did not choose 
the word slave to be mentioned." In the Conventions of 
the several States it seems no remonstrance was made to 
this article. 

Luther Martin returning home, said to the House of 
Delegates in Maryland, " At this time we do not generally 
hold this commerce in so great abhorrence as we have 
done ; when our Uberties were at stake, we warmly felt for 
the common rights of men ; the danger bein^ thought to 
be past, we are daily growing more insensible to their 
rights." 

When the several States came to adopt the Constitution, 
some hesitancy was shown at tolerating the slave-trade or 
even slavery itself. In the Massachusetts Convention, 
Mr Neal would not " favour the making merchandise of 
the bodies of moA." General Thompson exclaimed, " Shall 
it be said, that after we have estabKshed our own inde- 
pendence and freedom we make slaves of others ?" Wash- 
ington has itnmortahzed himself, but he holds those in 
slavery who have as good a right to be free as he has." 
All parties deprecated the slave-trade in most pointed 
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tonns. " Slavery was genornlly detested It was thouglifc 
that the now States could not claim th'^ sad privilege of 
their parents, that the South itself would eoon hate and 
abolish it. " Slavery is not emitton by an apoplexy/' said 
Mr Dawes, " yet it has received a mortal wound, and will 
die of conRumption/* This reflection, with the " tobacco " 
and " navigation laws," turned the scale. Patrick Henry 
waa no son of New England, but knew well on what 
hinges her political morality might turn, by what means 
and which way. 

In the New York Convention, Mr Smith could " not see 
any rule by which slaves were to be included in the ratio 
of representation, the very operation of it was to give cer- 
tain privileges to men who were so wicked ae to keep 
slaves to which Mr Hamilton replied, that " without this 
indulgence no union could possibly have been formed. 
But . . . considering those peculiar advantages which we 
derived from them, [the Southern States,] it is entirely 
just that they should be gratified. The Southern States 
possess certain staples, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c., which 
must be capital objects in treaties of commerce with 
foreign nations ; and the advantage . . . wiU be felt in all 
the States." 

In the Pennsylvania Convention, Mr Wilson considered 
that the Constitution laid the foundation for abolishing 
slavery out of this country,'* though the period was more 
distant than he could wish. Yet " the new States . . . will 
be under the contiol of Congress in this particular, and 
slavery will never be introduced amongst them ; " " yet 
the lapse of a few years, f^aid Congress will have power to 
exterminate slavery from within our borders.'' 

In the Virginia Convention Gov. Randolph regarded the 
slave-trade as '^infamous" and detestable." Slavery 
was one of our vulnerable points. " Are we not weakened 
by the population of those whom we hold in slavery ? " 
he asked. Col. Mason thought the trade " diabolical in 
itself and disgraceful to mankind." He would " not admit 
the Sonthem States [Georgia and the Carolinas] into the 
TJnion unless they agreed to the discontinuance of this 
disgraceful trade." Mr Tyler thought "nothing could 
justify it." Patrick Henry, who contended for slavery, 
confessed " slavery is detested, — ^we feel its fatal effects,— 
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wo deplore it Avitli all the pity of humanity.'' It would 
rejoice ray very aoul that every ono of iny follow-beiHga 
was omaucipated." Said Mr Johnson, Slavery has been 
the foundation of that impiety and dissipation whi(;h liavo 
been so much dissominatod among our countrymen. If it 
were totally abohshod it would do much good." 

In the North Carolina Convention, it was found nocca- 
sary to apologize for the pro-slavery character of the Con- 
Btitution. Mr Iredell in defence said, the matter of slavery 
''was regulated with great difiBculty, and by a spirit 
of concession which it would not be prudent to disturb for 
a good many years." " It is probable that all the mem- 
bers reprobated, this inhuman traffic [in slaves], but thoao 
of South Carohna and Georgia would not consent to an 
immediate prohibition of it." " Were it practicable to put 
on end to the importation of slaves immediately, it would 
give him the greatest pleasure." " When the entire abo- 
lition of slavery takes place it will be an event which must 
be pleasing to every generous mind and every Mend 
of human nature." Mr McDowall looked upon the slave- 
trade "as a very objectionable part of the system." Mr 
Goudy did not wish " to be represented with negroes." 

In the South Carolina Convention, Gen. Pinckney ad- 
mitted that the Carolinas and Georgia were so weak that 
they " could not form a union strong enough for the pur- 
pose of effectually protecting each other;" it was their 
policy therefore to form a close union with the Eastern 
States who are strong;" the Eastern States had been 
the greatest sufferers in the revolution, they had lost 
everything but their country and their freedom ; " " we," 
the CaroHnas and Georgia, should let them, in some 
measure, partake of our prosperity." But the union could 
come only from a compromise ; " we have secured an un- 
limited importation of negroes for twenty years." " We 
have obtained a right to recover "our slaves in whatever 
part of America they shall tf .ke refuge, which is a right we 
had not before." . " We have made the best terms for the 
security of this species of property it was in our powef to 
make ; we would have made better if we could, but on the 
whole I do not think them bad." No one in South Caro- 
lina, it seems, thought slavery an evil. 

Thus the Constitution waq assented to as " the result of 
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accomraodatiojri/' thoxigh "containing claTisos confessedly 
''founded on tinjnst principles." Tho North Lad boon 
false to its avowed comactions, and in return "liighor 
tonnage duties were imposed on foreign than on American 
bottoms," and goods imported in American vessels *' paid 
ton per cent, less duty than the same goods brought in 
thoso owned by foreigners." The " navigation laws " and 
the " tobacco wrought after their kind j; South Carolina 
and Georgia had their way. The North, said Gouvemeur 



eveiy principle of right, of every impulse of humanity," 
had this compensation, "to bind themselves to march 
their mihtia for the defence of the Southern States, for 
their defence against those very slaves of whom they 
complain. They must supply vessels and seamen in case 
of foreign attack. The legislature will have indefinite 
power to tax them by excises and duties on imports." 

Still, with many there lingered a vague belief that slavery 
would soon perish. In the first Congress Mr Jackson, of 
Georgia, atunitted that "it was an evil habit." Mr 
Gerry and Mr Madison both thought that Congress had 
" tho right to regulate this business," and, " if they see 
proper, to make a proposal to purchase all the slaves." 
But the moat obvious tune for ending the institution had 
passed by ; the feeling of hostility to it grew weaker and 
weaker as the nation became united, powerful, and rich ; 
its " mortal wound " was fast getting healed. 



I WILL next consider the general condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves fchemsolves. The slave is not theore- 
tically considered as a person j he is only a thing, as 
much so as an axe or a spade j accordingly he is wholly 
subject to his master, and has no rights — ^which are an 
attribute of persons only, not of things. All that he en- 
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joys tlioroforo is but a privilogc?. He may be damaged but 
not wronged. Howovor ill treated, h 9 cannot of himself, in 
bia own name and right, bring a formal action in any 
court, no more than an axe or a spade, though his master 
may Isring an action for damctgos. The slave cannot ap- 
pear as a witness when a freeman is on trial. His master 
can beat, maim, mutilate, or mangle him, and the slave 
has, theoretically, no complete and legal redress ; practi- 
cally, no redress at all. The master may force him to 
marry or forbid his marriage; can sell him away from 
wife and children. He can force the lover to beat his be- 
loved; the husband his wife, i,he child his parent. "A 
slave is one who is in the power of his master, to whom 
he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his per- 
son, his industry, and his labour ; ho can. do nothing, pos- 
sess nothing, nor acquire anything but what must belong 
to his master." No contract between master and slave, 
however solemnly made and attested, is binding on the 
master. Is the freebom child of the freeman likewise 
theoretically subject to his father ? — natural and instinct- 
ive affection prevent the abuse of that power. The con- 
nection between father and child is one of guardianship 
and reciprocal love, a mutual gain; that of master and 
slave is founded only on the interest of the owner; the 
gain is only on the master's side. 

The relation of master and slave begins in violence ; it 
must be sustained by violence — the systematic violence of 
general laws, or the irregular violence of individual caprice. 
There is no other mode of conquering and subjugating a 
man. Eegarding the slave as a thing, " an instrument of 
husbandry," the master gives him the least, and takes the 
most that is possible. He takes all the result of the slave's 
toil, leaving only enough to keep him in a profitable work- 
ing condition. His work is the most he can be made to 
do; his food, clothing, shelter, amusement, the least he 
can do with. " A Southern Planter," in his " Notes on 
Political Economy as applicable to the United States," 
says to his fellow slave-holders : " You own this labour, 
can regulate it, work it many or few hours in the day, ac- 
celerate it, stimulate it, control it, avoid turn-outs and 
combinations, and pay no wages. You can dress it plainly, 
feed it coarsely and cheap, lodge it^ on Bimple forms, as 
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tlio plantations do, liouse it in cabins costing little." 
" The slaves Hve without beds or houses worth so calling, 
or family cares, or luxuries, or parade or show ; have no 
relaxiitions, or whims, or frolics, or dissipations ; instead of 
sun to sun, in ' fiheir hours aro worked from daylight till 
nine o'clook^Mi night. Where the freeman or labourer 
would require' a hundred dollars a year for food and cloth- 
ing alone, the slave 0(V?i be supported for twenty dollars a 
year, and often is." ^ /'Let us bestow upon them the worst, 
the most unhealthy and degrading sort of duties and 
labour." Said Mr Jefferson, "the whole commerce be- 
tween master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and (degrading submission on the other." 

The idea of slavery is to use a man as a thing, against 
his nature and in opposition to his interests. The con- 
sequences of such a principle it is impossible to escape ; 
the results of this idea meet us at every step. Man is 
certainly not cruel by nature; even in the barbarous st^te. 
In our present civiliaation man is far from being brutal. 
There are many .kind an d considerate slave-holders whose 
aim is to make their slaves as comfortable and happy as it 
is possible while they are slaves \ men who feel and know 
that slavery is wrong, and would gladly be rid of it who 
are not consistent with the idea of slavery. Let us sup- 
pose, in this alignment, there axe ten thousand such who 
are heads o£ families in the tlnited States, and ninety 
thousand of a different stamp, men who have at least the 
average of human selfishness. 

Now under the mildest and most humane of masters, 
slavery commonly brings intensity of suffering. The 
slave feels that he is a man, a person, his own person, bom 
with all a man's unalienable rights ; bom with the right 
to life, to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He sees 
himself cut off from these rights, and that too amid the 
wealth, the refinement, and culture of this country and 
this age. He feels his degradation, bom a man to be 
treated as a thing, bought and sold, beaten as a beast. 
Here and there is one with a feeble nature, with affections 
disproportionately strong, attached to an owner who never 
claimed all the legal authoriiy of master, and this man may 
not desire his freedom. Some hear of the actual suffer- 
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jngs of tho free blacks, or exaggerated reports thereof, 
and foar that by becoming free in America they might 
exchange a well-' own evil for a greater or a worse. 
Others nave become bo debased by their condition that the 
man is mainly silenced in their consciousness, the animf l 
alone surviving, contented if well fed and not over-worked, 
and thoy do not wish to be free. Suppose that these three 
classes, the feeble-minded, the timid, and the men over- 
whelmed and crushed by their condition, are as numerous 
as the humane portion of the masters, are one-tenth of the 
whole, or 800,000. The rest are conscious of the qualities 
of a man. They desire their freedom, and are kept in 
slavery only by external force—the systematic force of 
public law, the irregular force of private will. The- 
number of this class will be about 2,700,000, a greater 
number than the whole population of the colonies in 1776. 

The condition of the majority of the slaves is indeed 
terrible. They have no rights, and are to be treated not 
as men, but only as things j this first principle involves 
continual violence and oppression, with all the subordinate 
particulars of their condition, which shall now be touched 
on as briefly as possible. A .fi*mous man said in public, 
that his " slaves were sleek and fat j the best thing he 
could say in defence of his keeping men in bondage. But 
even this is not always true. Take the mass of daves to- 
gether, and an abundance of testimony compels the con- 
viction that they are miserably clad, and suffer bitterly 
from hunger. So far as food, clothing, and shelter are 
concerned, the physical condition of the mass of field- 
slaves is far worse than that of condemned criminals, in 
the worst prison of the United States. House-slaves and 
mechanics in large towns fare better j they are under the 
eye of the public. Farm-slaves feel most the poignant 
smart. The plantations are large, the dwellings distant, 
the ear of the public hears not the oppressor's violence. 
"The horse fattens on his master's eye,*' says the proverb; 
but the farm-slaves aare committed mainly to overseers, the 
Swiss of slavery, whom Mr Wirt caUa " the most abject, 
degraded, and unprincipled race." 

Let U3 pass over the matter of food, clothing, shelter^ 
and toil, to consider other features of their condition. 
They are treated with great cruelty ; often branded with a 
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red-hot iron on the breast, or the shoulder, the arm, the 
forehead, or the check, though the Roman law forbid it 
fifteen centuries ago. They are disiigured and mutilated, 
now by the madness of anger, then by the jealous malice 
of revenge ; their backs and sides scored with the lash, or 
braised with the ''paddle,'^ bear marks of the violence 
needful to subdue manhood still smouldering in the ashes 
of the negro slave. Drive Nature out with whips and 
brands — she wiU come back. These abuses can be proved 
from descriptions of run-aways in the newspapers of the 
South. 

The slave-holder's temptation to cruelty is too much for 
common men. His power is irresponsible. 'Tis easy to 
find a stick if you would beat a dog. The lash is always 
at hand ; if a slave disobeys, — the whip j if he is idle, — the 
whip j does he murmur, — the whip ; is he sullen and silent, 
■ — ^the whip / is the female coy and reluctant, — the whip. 
Chains and dungeons also are at hand. The slave is a 
thing ; judge and jury no Mends to him. The condition 
of the weak is bad enough everywhere, in Old England 
and in New England. But when the strong owns the very 
bodies of the weak, making and executing the laws as he 
will — it is not hard to see to what excess their wrongs will 
iamount, wrongs which cannot be told. 

It is often said that the evils of slavery are exaggerated. 
This is said by the masters. But the story of the victim 
when told by his oppressor — ^it is well known what that is. 
The few slaves who can tell the story of their wrongs, 
show that slavery cannot easily be represented as worse 
than it is. Imagination halts behind the fact. The Hvea 
of Moses Roper, of Lunsford Lane, of Mosea Grundy, 
Frederic Douglas, and W. W. Brown, are before the pub- 
lic, and prove what could easily be learned from the adver- 
tisements of Southern newspapers, conjectured from the 
laws of the Southern States, or foretold outright from a 
knowledge of human nature itself : — ^that the sufferings of 
three millions of slaves form a mass of misery which the 
imagination can never realize, till the eye is familiar with 
its terrible details. Governor Giles, of Virginia, calls 
slavery " a punishment of the highest order." And Mr 
jPreston says, " Happiness is incompatible with slavery." 

In the most important of all relations, that of man and 
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wife, xxoitlier law Bor custom gives protection to the slave. 
Thoir connection may at any moment be dissolved by the 
master's command, the parties be torn asunder, separated 
for over, husband and wife, child and mother ; the infant 
may bo taken from its mother's breast, and sold away out 
of her sight and power. The wife torn from her husband's 
arms, forced to the lust of another, for the slave is no 
person, but a thing. For the chastity of the female there 
is no defence ; no more than for the chastity of sheep and 
swine. Many are ravished in tender years. So is the lost 
insult, and outrage the most debasing, added. to this raoo 
of Americans. By the laws of Louisiana, all children bom 
of slaves are reckoned as " natural and illegitimate." Mar- 
riage is " proatitution ; " sacred and permanent neither in 
the eyes of the churches nor the law. The female slave is 
wholly in her master's power. Mulattoes are more valu- 
able than blacks. So in the slave States lust now leagues 
with cupidity, and now acts with singleness of aim. The 
South is fuU of m.ulattoes ; its ^' best blood flows in the 
veins of the slaves **— -masters owning children white as 
themselves. Girls, the children of mulattoes, are sold at 
great price, as food for private licentiousness, or public fur-r 
niture in houses of ill-fame. Under the worst of the Roman 
emperors this outrage wejs forbidden, and the Prefect of 
the city gave such slaves their freedom. But republican 
parents not rarely sell their own children for that abuse. 

After the formal and legal abolition of the African slave 
trade, it became more profitable to breed slaves for sale in 
the northern slavo-holding States. Their labour was of 
comparatively little value to the declining agriculture of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. From 
planting zkej have become, to a great degree, slave-breed- 
ing States. The reputed sons of the " Cavaliers " have 
found a new calling, and the chivalry of the Old Dominion** 
betakes itself, not to manufactures, commerce, or agricul- 
ture, — but to the breeding of slaves for tSie southern 
market. Kentucky and Tennessee have embarked largely 
in the same adventure. . It would be curious to ascertain, 
the exact annual amount of money brought into those 
States from the sale of their children, but the facts are not 
officially laid before the public, and a random conjecture, 
or even a shrewd estimate, is not now to the purposOv 
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In the latter half of tho last century Virginia displayed 
Buch an aiTay of talent and Btatosmanship^ of eloquence, of 
inluelligent and manly life in a noble form, as few States 
with the Bamo population could ever equal; certainly none 
in America. There were llandolph and Mason, Wythe, 
Henry, Madison, Jefferson, Marshall, Washington; her 
very " tobacco " could purchase the peace of New England 
and New York. Now Virginia is eminent as a nursery of 
slaves, bred and begott,en for the Southern market. Ohio 
sends abroad the produce of her soil — flour, oxen, and 
swine ; Massachusetts the produce of her mills and manual 
craflr— cottons and woollens, hardware and shoes; while 
Virginia, chivalrous Virginia, the Old Dominion," sells 
in th© world*s market the produce of her own loins — ^men- 
servants and maidens ; her choicest exports are her sons 
and daughters. She has borne for the nation five presi- 
dents, Ihree of them conspicuous men, famous all over th© 
world ; and Grod knows how many slaves to till the soil of 
the devouring South. In 1832, it was shown in her legis- 
lature that slaves were *' aU the productive capacity," and 
"constitute the entire available wealth of Eastern Virginia." 
The president of William and Mf^ry's College says, " Vir- 
ginia is a negro-raising State for other States." Thomas 
Jefferson Eandolph pronounced it " one grand menagerie 
where men are raised for the market like oxen for the 
phambles.*' In 1831, it was maintained in her legislature 
by Mr Gholson, that " the owner of land had a reasonable 
right to its annual profits ; the owner of orchards to their 
annual firuits ; the owner of brood-inares to their products ; 
and the owner of female slaves to their increase. 

Is any man bom a slave ? The Declaration of Independ- 
ence says, all men are bom " equal ; " their natural rights 

unalienable." It is absurd to cay a man was bom free 
in Africa, and his son bom a slave in Virginia. The child 
bom in AJfrica is made a slave by actual theft and personal 
violence ; by what other process can ho be made a slave 
in America ? The fact that his father was stolen before 
him makes no difference. By the law of the United States 
it is piracy to enslave a man bom in Africa; by the law of 
justice is it less piracy to enslave him when bom in Bal- 
timore ? 

Tho domestic slave trade is carried on continually in all 
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vho great cities, of the South ; tho capital of the Union, 
called after " the father of hia country/* is a great slave 
mart. Droves of slaves, chained together, may often he 
seen in the streets of Washington i the advertisements of 
the dealers are in tho journals of that city. There the 
great demagogues and the great drovers of slaves meet 
together, and one city is common to them all. If there be 
degrees in such wrong-doing, it seems worse to steal a 
baby in America than a man in Guinea ; worse to keep a 
gang of women in Virginia, breeding children as swine for 
market, than to steal grown men in Guinea it is coward- 
ly no less than inhuman. But so long ago as 1829, it was 
said in the Baltimore Reporter, " Dealing in slaves has be- 
come a large business, esliablishments are made in several 
places in Maryland, at which they are sold like cattle; 
these places of deposit are strongly built, and well supplied 
with iron thumb-screws and gags, and ornamented with 
cowskins and other whips, often bloody. 

The African slave trader perhaps even now is not un- 
known at Baltimore or New Orleans, but he is a pirate ; he 
shuffles and hides, goes sneaking and cringes to get along 
amongst men, while the American slave-trader goes open- 
ly to work,. advertises "the increase of his female slaves," 
erects his jail, and when that is insufficient, has those of 
the nation tln'own open for his use, and all the States 
solemnly pledged to deliver up the fugitives who escapa 
from hia hands. He marches his coffles where he wtil* 
The laws are on Lis side, "public sentiment" and the 
" majesty of the Constitution." He looks in at tho door 
of the Capitol and ia not ashamed. 

There are mean men engaged in that traffic who "are 
generally despised even in the slave-holding States," buis 
men of property and standing are also concerned in this 
trade. Mr Erwin, the son-in-law of Mr Clay, it is said, 
b-id the foundation of a large fortune by dealing in slaves ; 
General Jackson was a dealer in slaves, and so late as 1811, 
bought a coffle and drove them to Louisiana for sale. 

In this transfer of slaves, the most cruel separatiLon of 
families takes place. In the slave-breeding States it is a 
common thing to sell a boy or a girl while the mother ia 
kept as a *' breeder." Does she complain of the robbery ? 
— There is the scourge, there are chsuna and collars. WUl 
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tl\o hiiBband and father resent the wrong? — Tlxoro are 
handeulFs and jails j; the law of the Urited States, the Con- 
stitution, the Army and Navy, all the able-bodied men of 
the free States, are legally bound to come, if need be, and 
put down the insurrection. Yet, more than fifteen hun- 
dred years ogo, a Roman Emperor forbid the separation of 
families of slaves, and ordered all which had been separ- 
ated to be reuniLod. " Who can bear," said the Emperor 
to his heathen subjects, "who can bear that children 
should be separated from their parents, sisters from their 
brothers, wives from their husbands ? *' 

In 1836, the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky said to 
the world : " Brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
husbands and wives, are torn asunder and permitted to see 
each other no more. These acts are daily occurring in the 
midst of us. There is not a neighbourhood where these 
heart-rending scenes are not displayed. There ia not 
a village or road wb:ch does not behold the sad procession 
of manacled outcasts, whose chains and mournful counten- 
ances tell that they are exiled by force from all that their 
hearts held dear.'' The affections are proportionally 
stronger in the Negro than the American; his family his 
all. The terror of being sold and thus separated from the 
companion of his sad misfortune, hangs over the slave for 
ever, at least till too old for service in that way. The most 
able-minded are of course the most turbulent, the most diffi- 
cult to manage, and therefore the most commonly sold. But 
the angel of death— -to them the only angel of mercy — 
benignantly visits these poor Ishmaels in the hot swamps 
of Geoj^gia and Alabama. Thou-God-seest-me, were fit- 
ting inscription over the spot where the servant thus 
becomes free from his master and the weary is at rest. 



EFFECTS OF SLA.VBEY ON INDUSTBY. 

Let ub examine the effects of slavery on industry in all 
its forms. In the Souths manual labour is considered 
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menial and degrading ; it is tlie business of slavos. In the 
free States the majority work with their hands, counting it 
the natural business of a man, not a reproach, but a duty and 
a dignity. | Thus in Boston — the richest city of its population 
in America, and perhaps in the world — out of 19,037 pri- 
vate families in ISiS, there were 15,744 who kept no ser- 
vant, and only 1069 who had more than one assistant to 
perform their household labour. In the South the freeman 
shuns labour j " in a slave country every freeman is an 
aristocrat," and of course labour is avoided by such. 
Where work is disgraceful, men of spirit will not submit 
to it. So the high-minded but independent- freemen are 
continually getting worse off, or else emigrating out of the 
slave States into the new free States, — not as the enter- 
prising adventurer goes from New England, because he 
wants more room, but because his condition is a reprosich. 

Most of the productive work of the South is done by 
slaves. But the slave has no stimulus j the natural in- 
stinct of production is materially checked. The master 
has the mouth which consumes, the slave only the hand 
which earns. He labours not for himself, but for another j 
for another who continually wrongs him. His aim, there- 
fore, is to do the least he can get along with. He will 
practise no economy ; no thrift ; he breaks his tools. He 
will not think for his master; it is all hand-work, for he 
only gives what the master can force from him, and he 
cannot conceal ; there is no head-work. There is no in- 
vention in the slave ; little among the masters, for their 
business is to act on men, not directly on things. This 
circumstance may fit the slave-holder for politics — of a 
certain character ; it unfits him for the great operations of 
productive industry. They and all labour-savmg contriv- 
ances come from the North. In 1846 there were seventy-six 
pat^ints granted by the national office for inventions made 
in fourteen slave States, with a pcpiOation of 7,384,431, 
or oBfi for each 96,505 persons; at the same time 
there were 564 granted, to the free States with a popula- 
tion of 9,728,922, or one for each 17,249 persons. Mary- 
land, by her position, partakes more of the character of 
the free States than most of her sisters^ and accordingly 
made twenty-one invantions— more than a fourth part of 
all made in the South. But Massachusetts had made 
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Bixty-two; nnd New York, with r population of only 
2,428,921, hod received two hundred and foriy-sovou 
patent-rights— raorp than three times as nxany as the 
whole South. Works which require intelligence and skill 
require also the hand of the freeman. The South can 
grow timber, it is the North which builds the ships. The 
South can rear cotton, the free intelligence of the North 
must weave it iiit;0 cloth. 

In the North the freeman acts directly uoon things by 
his own will ; in tho Sou<;h, only through the medium of 
men reduced to the rank of things, and they act on mate- 
rial objects against their will. Half the moral and intel- 
lectual effect of labour is thereby lost ; half the productive 
power of the labour itself. All the great movements of 
industry decline where tho aristocracy own the bodies of 
the labouring class. No fertility of soil or loveliness of 
climate can ever make up for the want of industry, in- 
vention, and thrift in the labouring population itself. 
Agriculture will not thrive as under the freeman's hand. 
Slave labour can only be profitably employed ia the coarse 
operations of field-work. It was so in Italy 2000 years 
ago ; the rich gardens of Latium, Alba, Tuscany, were the 
work of freemen. When their owners were reduced, to 
slavery by the Boman conqueror, those gardens became 
only pastures for bufialos and swine. Only coarse staples, 
sugar, cotton, rice, com, tobacco, can be successfully 
raised by the slave of America. His rude tillage impover- 
ishes the soil } the process of tilth " consists in killing the 
land." They who will keep slavery as a " patriarchal in- 
stitution," must adopt the barbarism of the patriarchs, 
become nomadic, and wander from the land they have ex- 
hausted to some virgin soil. The freeman's fertilizing 
hand enriches the land Hie longer he labours. 

In Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, the soil is 
getting exhausted; the old land, less valuable than the 
new. In 1787, said Gouvemeur Morris, in the national 
Convention, ''Compare the free regions of the Middle 
States, where a rich, and noble cultivation marks the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people, with the misery and 
poverty which overspread the barren wastes of Virginia, 
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throw gli tho whole Continent, and you behold the prospect 
continually var^ .'off with tho appearance and disoppearanco 
of slavery. The moment you leave the Eastern States and 
enter New York, tho effects of tho institution ^become 
visible. , Passing through tho Jerseys and entering Penn- 
sylvania, every criterion of superior improvement witnesses 
tho change. Proceed southwardly, and every step you 
take through the great regions of slaves, presents a desert 
increasing with the increasing proportion of these wretched 
beings." At this day, sixty years later, tho contrast is 
yet more striking, as will presently appear. Slavery has 
wrought after its way. Every tree bears its own fruit. 

Slavery discourages the immigration of able but poor 
men from tho Tree States. They go elsewhere to sell their 
Ifxbour ; all the Southern States afford proof of thk. The 
freeman from the North will not put himself and his in- 
telligent industry on a level with tho slave, degraded and 
despised. In the free States the farmer buys his land and 
his cattle; hires men to aid him in his work— he buys 
their labour. Both parties are served — ^this with labour, 
that with employment. There is no degradation, but re- 
ciprocal gain. In a few years the men who b first sold 
their labour will themselves become proprietors, and hira 
others desirous of selling their services. It requires little 
capital to start with. So the number of proprietors rapidly 
increases, and the amount of cultivated land, of wealth, of 
population, of comfort. In the South the proprietor must 
also buy his workmen ; the poor man who seeks a market 
for his work, not his person, must apply elsewhere. 

This cause has long impeded the agriculture of the 
South; it will ako hinder the advance of manufactures. 
At Lowell the manufacturer builds his mill, buys his cot- 
ton, and reserves a sufficient sum for his " floating oipi- 
tal ;" he hires five hundred men and women to work his 
machinery, paying fch6m from week to week for the labour 
he has bought. In South Carolina he must buy his oper- 
atives also ; five hundred slaves at $600 each, amount to 
$300,000. This additional sum is needed before a wheel 
can turn. To start, it requires large capital ; but capital 
is what is not so easily obtained in a slave State, where 
there is no natural stimulus urging tihe labouring mAss to 
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production. Men of small capital aro kept out of tlio field j 
bv less is mainly in the hands of the rich ; propoHy tonda 
tt cumulate in few hands. 

Compare a slave ani a free State : in the free population 
of the former there is 'ss enterprise ; loss activity of body 
and mind J less intelligence; less production; less com- 
fort, and less welfare. In the free States an enterprising 
man whose own hands are not enough for him to work out 
hia thoughts with, can trade in human labour, buying 
men's work and seeing the result of that work. That is 
the business of the merchant-manufacturer in all depart- 
ments. In the present state of society both parties are 
gainers by the operation. In the South, such a man must 
buy the labourers before he can use their work, ]ont intel- 
ligent labour he cannot thus buy. 

Men are bom with different tastes and tendencies — 
some for agriculture, others for commerce, navigation, 
manufactures, for science, letters, the arts, useful or ele- 
gant. The master is able to command the muscles, not to 
develope the mind. He directs labour mainly to the coarser 
operations of husbandry, and makes work monotonous. 
Uniformity of labour involves a great loss. Political 
economists know well the misery which happens to Ire- 
land from this source-^not to mention others and worse. 

In Connecticut, every farmer and day-labourer, in his 
family or person, is a consumer not only of the productions 
of his own farm or handiwork, but also of tea, coffee, sugar, 
rice, molasses, salt, and spices j of cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods, ribbons and bonnets ; of shoes and hats ; of beds 
and other ftimiture ; of hard-ware, tin-v/are, and cutler / ; 
of crockery and glass ware; of clocks and jewelry; of 
books, paper, and the like. His wants stimulate the me- 
cheoiic and the merchant ; they stimulate him in return, 
all grow up together; each has a market at home, a 
market continually enlarging and giving vent to superior 
wares. The ycTing man can turn his hand to the art he 
likes best. Lidustry, activity, intoUigence, and comfort 
ore the result. 

In a slave population the reverse of all this takes place. 
Tlie ''Southern planter" thinks $20 adequate for the 
yearly support of a slave. Add twenty-five per cent, to 
his estimate, making the sum ^25: then the 8,000,000 
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slaves are consumorB to the amount of dla 75,000,000 a year. 
In 1845 the annual earnings of the State of MassachusettH 
were dls 114,492,636. This does not include the improve- 
ments made on the soil, nor brie* '*eB,nor railroads, highways, 
houses, shops, stores, and factories that were built — these 
things form a permanent investment for future years. It 
cannot reaf ably be supposed that, in addition, so large 
a sum as fourteen per cent, of the annual earnings is saved 
and laid by. But on that supposition, the 737,699 in- 
habitants of Massachusetts are consumers to the amount 
of dls 100,000,000 a year; that is, dls 25,000,000 more 
than four times that numbei- of slaves would consume. The 
amount of additional energy, comfort, and happiness is but 
poorly indicated even by these figures. 

In the present age, slavery can coFupete successfully 
with free labour only under rare circumstances. The popu™ 
lation must bo sparse ; perhaps not exceeding fifty persons 
to the square mile. But in the nice labour and minute 
division of employment, in the economy and the improved 
methods of cultivation, consequent on a dense population, 
slavery ceases to be profitable ) the slave wiU not pay for 
rearing. It must be on a soil extraordinarily fertile, 
which the barbarous tillage of the slave cannot exhaust. 
Some of the rich lands of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi are of this character. Then it must have 
the monopoly of some favourite staple, Ivhich cannot be 
produced elsewhere. A combination of those three con- 
ditions may render slavery profitable even at this day, yet 
by no means so profitable as the work of the freeman. Mr 
Rutledge was not far from right in 1787, when he con- 
tended that, in direct taxation, a slave should pay but one 
third as much as a freeman, his laboiar being only of one 
third the value of a freeman's. 

In the Northern States, the freeman comes directly in 
contact with the material things which he wishes to convert 
to his purpose. To shorten his labour he makes his head 
Bave las hands. He invents machines. The productive 
capacity of the free States is extended by their use of 
wind, water, and steam for the purposes of human labour. 
That is a solid gain to mankind. Wind-mills, water-mills, 
steam-engines, are the servants of the North ; homebred 
slaves bom in their iioiise, the increase of fertile heads. 
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Those are an important element in the power and wealth 
of a nation. While South Carolina has taken men from 
Africa, and mado slaves, New England has taken posses- 
sion of the winds, of the waters; she has kidnapped the 
Merrimack, tho Connecticut, the Androscoggin, the Ken- 
nebeck, the Penobscot, and a hundred smaller streamc. 
She has caught the lakes of New Hampshire, and holds 
them in thrall. She has seized fire and water, joined them 
with an iron yoke, and made an army of slaves, powerful, 
but pliant. Consider the machinery moved by such 
agents in New England, New York, Pennsylvania ; com- 
pare that with the human machines of the South, and 
which is the better drudge ? The " Patriarchal Institution 
of slavery " and the economic institution of machinery 
stand side by side, — this representing the nineteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, and that the nineteenth century after 
Christ. They run for the same goal, though slavery 
started first and had the smoother road, It is safe to say, 
that the machinery of the free States has greater produc- 
tive ability than the 3,000,000 bondmen of the South. 
While slavery continues, the machinery will not appear* 
Steam-engines and slaves come of a different stock. 

Tlie foreign tiade of the South consists mainly in the ex- 
port of the productions of the farm and the forest ; the do- 
mestic trade, in collecting those staples and distributing the 
articles to be consumed at home. Much of the domestic 
trade is in the hands of Northern men— though mainly 
" with Southern principles." The foreign trade is almost 
wholly in the hands of foreigners, or men from the North, 
and is conducted by their ships. In the South, little is 
demanded for home consumption ; so the great staples of 
Southern production find their market chiefly m the 
North, or in foreign ports. The shipping is mainly owned 
by the North. Of the Atlantic States seven have no slaves : 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Bhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and Nbw Jersey; in 1846, they, 
with Pennsylvania, had 2,160,501 tons of shipping. In 
all the slaves States which He on the seaboard, there are 
owned but 401,583 tms of shipping. In 1846, the young 
State of Ohio, two thousand miles from the sea, had 39,917 
tons ; the State of South Carolina, 32,58^. Even Virginia, 
full of bays and harbours, had but 53,441 tons. The single 
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district of the city of Novr York had 572,522 tons, or 
70,989 more than all the Southern States united. 

The difference in the internal improvements of the two 
sections is quite as remarkable. In general, the public 
highways in the slave-holding States are far inferior to 
tliose 01 the North, both in extent and character. If the 
estimates made are correct, in 1846 there were, omitting 
the ft-actions, 5663 miles of railroad actually in operation 
in the Unit.ed States. In all the slave States together 
there were 2090 miles. Taking the cost of such as are 
described in trustworthy sources, and estimating the value 
of those not so described by the general cost per mile of rail- 
roads in the same State, then the slave States have invest- 
ed dls 43,910,183 in this property. In the free States there 
were 3573 miles of railroad, which had cost dls 1 12,914,465 
Thus the free States have 1483 I miles of railroad 
more than the South, the value of which is dls 69,004,282 
above the value of all the railroEids of the slave States. 
The raibfoads in Pennsylvania have cost dls 43,426,385 j 
within less than half a million of the value of all the rail- 
roads in all the slave States. Maryland, from her position, 
resembles the free States in nsiany respects. Besides those 
of this State, all the railroads of the South are worth only 
dls 2 7, 71 7,835, while those of Massachusetts alone have cost 
dls 30,341,444, and are now, on the avera^, five or six per 
cent, above par. The State of South OaroUna has only 
paid dls 5,671,452 for her railroad stock. I will not under- 
take to estimate its present value. Nor need I stop to 
inqairo how many miles oF the Southern roads have been 
planned by Northern skill, paid for by the capital of the 
free States, and are owned by their citizens ! 

Let us next consider the increase of the value of the 
landed property in the free and the slave States. In 1798, 
the value of all the houses and lands in the eight slave 
States, that is, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Noith and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, was 
estimated at dls 197,742,557 ; that of the houses and lands 
in the eight free States — New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Comiecfiout., Bhode Island, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvama— was dls 422,235,780. It is not 
easy to ascertain exactly the value of real property in all 
these Suates at this moment. But in 1834-6, the govern- 
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mont of Now York, and in 1839, that of Virginia, made a 
new valuation of all tlie real property in their respective 
States. In 1798, all the real estate in Yirgima was 
worth 71,225,127 ; in 1839, $ 211,930,538. In 1798, all 
the real property in the Stot« of New York was worth 
$100,380,707; in 1835,6430,751,273. In Virginia there 
had been an increase of 195' 7 per cent, in forty one years ; 
in New York, an increase of 329*9 per cent, in thirty-seven 
years. 

For convenience' sake let ns suppose each of the eight 
Southern Fltatea has gained as rapidly as Virginia, and 
each of those eight Northern the same ratio with New 
York — and what follows? .798, the real estate in 
South Carolina was valued at , ,465,013 j that of Rhode 
Island at $ 11,066,358. By the above ratios, the real estate 
in South Carolina was worth $ 51,958,393 in 1839 ; and in 
1835, thai of Rhode Island was worth $ 47,574,288. Thus 
the real property in the leading slave State of the Union, 
with a population of 594,398, was worth but $ 4,384,105 
more than the real property of Rhode Island, with a popu-- 
lation of only 108,830. In 1840 the aggregate real pro-* 
perty in the city of Boston was valued at $ 60,424,200, and 
in 1847 at $ 97,764,500, — 45,271,120 more than the 
computed .value of all the real estate in South Carolina. 
In 1798, the value of the aggregate real property of the 
eight slave States was $ 197,742,557 j of the eight free, 
$ 422,235,780 ; in 1839, by the above ratios, the real estate 
of the Southern States would be worth $ 588,289,107, and 
that of the Northern $1,715,201,618. luas the real prO" 
perty of these eight free States would be almost three 
times more valuable than the eight slave States, yet the 
free contain bat 170,150 square miles, while the slave 
States contain 212,920. But this, in part, is a matter 
of calculation only, and liable to some uncertainty, as the 
ratio of Virginia and New York may not represent the in- 
crease of any either South or North. Let us come to 
public and Jiotorions facta. 

In 1839, the value of all the annual agricultural pro- 
ducts of the South, as valued by the last census, was 
$ 312,380,151 J that of the free States $ 342,007,446. Yet 
in the South there were 1,984,866 persons engaged in 
agriculture, and in the North only 1,735,066, and the South 
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has the advantage of raising tropical pi'oductiona, which 
cannot bo grown in Europe. The agricultural products of 
the South which find their way to foreign lands, aro mainly 
cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco. The entire value of these 
articles raised in the fifteen slave States in that year, 
was ^74,866,310; while the agricultural productions, 
the single State of New York amounted in, the year to 
$ 108,276,281. 

The value of articles manufactured in the South was 
$ 42,178,184; in the free States $197,658,040. In the 
slave States there were, in various manufactories, 246,601 
spindles ; in Ehode Island, the smallest of the free States, 
518,817. The aggremite annual earnings of "aU the slave 
States was $ 403,429,718 ; of the fre^, $ 658,705,108. The 
annual earnings of six slave States— -North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Gtjorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
amount to $ 189,321,719 ,; those of the State of New York 
to $ 193,806,433, more than $4,000,000 above the income 
of six famous States. The annual earnings of Massachu- 
setts alone are more than $9,000,000 greater than the 
united earnings of three slave States, — South Carolina, 



rith her population of 594,398, about equals that of the 
county of Esaer, in Massachusetts, with less than 95,000. 

In 1839, ia the South there were built houses to the 
value of $ 14,421,441 ; and in the North, to the value of 
$ 27,496,560. The ships built by the South thay year 
were valued at $ 704,289 ; by the North, at $ 6,801,805. 

In 1846, the absolute debt of aU the free States was 
$ 109,176,527. The actual productive State-property of 
those States, including the school fund, was $ 96,630,285, 
—leaving tiie actual indebtedness above their State-* 
property only ^10,546,242. The absolute debt of the 
slave States was $ 55,9 i8»373 ; theii' productive State- 
property, including their school ftmds, $ 80,294,428 — Cleav- 
ing their actual indebtedness above their State-pioperfcy 
$ 25,653,945, more than twice the corresponding indebted^ 
ness of the North. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that in the free 
States there are 45,569 men engaged in. the learned pro- 
fessions, while in the slave States there are but 20,292. In 
addition to that, in all the free States there are many em-^ 
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ployed in teaching common Bobools. Thns^ in 1847, in 
MttSBaoliusetts, tLero were 7,582 engaged in the common 
flohools. In the elasre States thia class is much smaller. 
Still more, in all the free States there are many, not ranked 
in the learned professions, who devote themsoh'os tc 
Bcience> literature, and the fine arts ; in the South hut few. 
In the South, the female slaves are occupied in hard lield- 
labour, which is almost unheard-of in the free States. ThM 
the difference in the earnings of the two, great as it ia, is 
not an adequate emblem of the actual 'difference or produc- 
tive capacity, or even of the production, in the two sections 
of the country. 



IV. 

KFFKCTS OF BLAVEIY ON POPULATION. 

Let us next consider the effects of slavery on the in- 
crease of numbers, as shown by the great movements of 
the population in the North and South. 

In 1790, the present free States — New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsrylvania — contained 1,968,455 
persons J the slave States 1,961,372. In 1840 the same 
slave States— Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky — contained 5,479,860 ; 
the same free States, 6,767,082. Jn 50 years those slave 
States had increased 179 per cent, j those free States 243 
per cento, or with 64 per cent, greater rapidity. 

In 1790 the entire population, of all the slave States was 
1,9(61,372 1 in 1840. including the new slave States, 
7,334,431 J while thepopulation of the free States— -includ- 
ing the new ones — ^was 9,728,922. The slave States had 
increased 279 per c©ntn| the free, 394, the latter increas- 
ing with a rapidity J 15 per cent, greater than the former. 

In 1810 the new slave State8---LouiBiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Kentucky — • 
contained 805,991 persons j the new free States— Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan— contained lifut 272,324. But 
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in 1840 those aow slave States, mth tlio addition of 
Florida, contained 3,409,132, while the population of the 
now free States — with ih& addition of WisconBin and Iowa 
— contained 2,967,840. In 50 years the new skvo States 
had increased 323 per cent., and the new &eo States 
1090 per cmt. 

In 1790, the whol» free population of the preraont free 
States was 1,980,125 j the free population of the present 
slaro States and territories was 1,394,847. The diffei. no© 
in the numher of free persons in the North and South traa 
only 635,278. But in 1840 the free population of the free 
States and territories was 9,727,893 j the free population 
of the slaye States and torritories only 4,848,106; tne differ- 
ence between the two was 4,879,788. In 60 years the free 
person*) in the slave States had increased 247 per cent. ; 
the free persons of the free States 404 per cent. It is true 
something has been added to the North by immigrationa 
from abroad, but the accessions which the South has re- 
ceived by the, purchase of Jaouisiana and Florida, by the 
immigration of enterprising men from the North;, and by 
the importation of slaves, is perhaps more than adequate 
to balance the Northern increase by foreign immigration. 

The Southern States h&ve gpreat advantages over tie 
Northern in soil, climate, and situation j they have a mo- 
nopoly of the {Epical productions so grea% donght by 
all northern nations j they have superior fiM^iUties for the 
acquisition of wea) :h, and through that for the rapid in> 
crease of populati-^n. In some countries the advance of 
both ie retarded by oppressive legislation. Of this the 
South cannot complaia, as it will by and by appear. The 
new land lay nearer to the old Southern States, than the 
old free States, and that not infested with liidians to 
the same extent with the soil since oon(mered and colonized 
by the emigrants from the Northern States. The differ- 
ence of the increase of the two id wealth and numbers iifi 
to b«3 ascribed, thensfore, to diBTerent institutions of 
the two sections of the huid. 
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V. 

EFFECTS 01" BLAVEKY ON EDUCATION. 

Let US now look at the effects' of slavery on the intol- 
lectiml, moral, and religious development of the people. 
The effect on the mteuectual, moral; and religious con- 
dition of the slave is easily understood. He is only con- 
tinued in slavery by restraining him from the civii^ation of 
mankind in this ago. Hia mind, conscience, soul — all his 
nobler powers — ^must be kept in a state of inferior de- 
Telopmentj, otherwise he will not be a slave in the nine- 
teenth centary, and in the United States. In comparison 
with the intellectual culture of their masters the slaves are 
a mass of barbarians j stiU more emphatic/aUy, when com- 
pared with the free institutions of the North, thoy are 
savages. This is not a mere matter of inference, the fact 
is Bubstanibiated by the notorious testimony of slave-holders 
themselves. In 1834 the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia reported that the slaves " may justly be considered 
the heathen of thid country, and will bear compaarisonwith 
the heathen of any part of the world." "They are desti- 
tute of the privileges of the Gospel, and ever will be under 
the present state of things." " In all the slave States," says 
the Synod, "there are not twelve men exclusivet? devoted 
to the religious instruction of the Negroes. " Uf the re- 
gular ministe'^ " bat a very small portion pay any atten- 
tion to thfm." We know but of five churches in the 
slave-holding States built exclusively for their use," and 
" there is no iBufficient room for them in the white churches 
for theijf accommodation." " They are unable to read, as 
custom, or law, and generally both, prohibit their inst^c- 
tion. They have no Bible— -no fiamily altars j and when 
in affliction, Bickne<3S, or death, they have no minister to 
addrf ss to them ihe consokitions of the Gospel, nor to 
bury them with eolemn and appropriate services." They 
may soinetimes be petted and caressed as children and 
toys, they are never treated as men. 
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" Heatlienifsra," eaya another Soutliem authority, "is 
as real in tlio slavo SfcatoB as in the South Sea Islaud^i," 
" Choflfcity is no virtoe among them [the slavoa] j its vio- 
lation neither injures female characto? in their own o&tira^t- 
tion nor that of their miatress." Whoro there m no mar- 
riage rooogniaed by the Statp or Church an logai or 
permanent between slaves j >7here the female Blave k 
wholly in her m&ater*8 power — how can it be otherwise ? 
Said the Roman proverb;, "Nothing is nnlawM for iho 
master to hia slave/' When men are coonted as things, 
instruments of husbandry, separable limbs of the master, 
and retained in subjugation by extfjrnal force and the pro- 
hibition of all manly culture, the effect of "slavery on its 
victim if, so obvious that no more need be said thereof. 

The effect of slavery on the intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the free population of the South is 
not so obvious perhaps at first sight. But a comparison 
with the free States will render that also plain. 

AH att^empts at the improvement of tne humbler and 
more exposed portions of society, the perishing and dan- 
gerous claases thereof, originate in the free States. It is 
wiere that men originate societies for the Eeform of Pri- 
sons, the Prevention of Criocie, Pauperism, Intemperance, 
LicentiousneEs, and Ignorance. There spring up Educa- 
tion Societies, Bible Societies, Peace Societies, Societies 
for tdaching Christianify in foreign and barbarous lands. 
There, too, are the learned and philosophical societies, for 
the study of Science, Letters, and Art. Whence come the 
men of superior education who occupy the pulpits, exercise 
the professions of Law and Medicine, or fill the chairs of 
the Professors in the Colleges of the Union ? Almost all 
jfrom the North, from the we© States. There is preaching 
everywhere. But search the Whole Southern States for tibe 
last seven-and-forty years, and it were hard to show a sin^ 
preacher of any eminence in any pulpit of a slave-holding 
State; a single clergyman remarkable for ability in his 
caUing, for gre(it ideas, for eloquence, elsewhere so cheap 
—or even for hiaming ! Even Expositions and Comment- 
aries on the Bible, the most common clerical productions, 
are the work of the North alone. 

Whence come the distinguished authors of America,? 
the Poets—Bryant, LongfeUow, Whittier; Historians— 
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Sparks, IrVeaoott, Bancroft ; Jurieta — ^ParsonB, Wheatron, 
Story, Kent I Whence Irving, Chaiminff, Bmeraou; — 
wlieno© all the scienfcifio men, tiKe men or thought, who 
represent the nation's loftier conscionsness ? AH from 
the free States ; north of Mason and Dixon's line ! 

Few works of any litei-ary or scientific value have "been 
written in thia country in any of the slave States; few 
even get reprinted there. Compare the works which issue 
from the press of New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, 
Norfolk, Baltimore, with such as come from Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston — even from Lowell and Cincinuati ; 
compai*e but the booksellers' stock in those several cities, 
and the differenco, between the cultivation of the more 
educated cksses of the South and North is apparent at a 
glance. 

But leaving gpneral considerations of this sort, let us 
look tit facts. In 1671, Sir William Berkely, Governor of 
Yirginia, said, " I ihank Gbd that there are no free schools 
nor printittg-presses [in Virginia], and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred years.'* In 1840, in the fif- 
teen sloive States and territories there were at the various 
primary schools 201,085 scholars ; at the various primary 
schools of the free States 1,626,028. The State of Ohio 
alone had 218,609 scholars at her primary schools, 17,524 
more than ail the i^teen slave States. South Carolina had 
12,520 such scholars, and Ehode Island 17,355. New 
York alone had 502,367/ 

In the higher schools there weri^ in the South, 35,935 
"scholars at the public charge," as they are called in the 
census j in the North, 432,388 similar scholars. Virginia, 
the largest of the slave States, had 9791 such scholars ; < 
Ehode Islimd, the smallest of the free States, 10,749. 
Massachusetts alone had 158,351, more than four times as 
many as all thti slave States. 

In the slave States, at academies and gr&mjn&v schools, 
there were 52,906 scholars; in the free states, 97,1 74^ 
But the difference in numbeors here does not represent the 
difference of fact, for most of the academies and granunar 
Bchools of the Soutibi are inferior to the " schools at public 
charge " of the North ; far inferior, to the better portion of 
the northern " distriij* schools/^ , 

3ji 1840 there were at theTa>rioa8 cbUeges in the South, 
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7106 pupils, and in the froe Stfttea, 8927. Hore, tioo, the 
figures fail to indicate the octnul difference in the nambenii 
ot Buch as receive a superior education; for the greater 
part of the eighty-seven "Universities and Collegps'* of 
the South are much inferior t;0 the better Aoadenuea and 
high schools of the North. 

In the libraries of all the Universities and Colleges of 
the South there are 223,416 volumes ; in those of the 
North, 593,897. The libraries of the Theological schooU 
of the South contain 22,800 volumes ; those of the North, 
102,080. The difference in the character and value of 
these volumes does not appear in the returns: 

In the slave Stiktes there are 1,368,325 free white child- 
ren between the ages of five and twenty ; in the free States, 
3,536,689 such children. In the slave States, at schocls 
and colleges, there are 801,172 pupilsj in the jfiree States, 
2,212,444 pupils, at schools or colleges. Thus, in the slave 
States, out of twenty.five free white children between five 
and twenty, there are not qnite five at any school or col- 
lege ; while out of twenty-five such children in the free 
States, there are more than fifteen at school or ooHege. 

In the slave States, of the £ree white population that is 
over twenty years of age, there i .. almost one tenth pairfc 
that are unable to read and write j while in the free States 
there is not quite one in one hundred and fifiy-six who is 
deficient to that degree. 

In New England there are but few bom therein and 
more than twenty years of age, who are unable to read 
and wiite :. but many foreigners arrive there with no edu- 
cation, a-ad thus swell the number of the illiterate, aaid dj,- 
minish the apparent effect of her free institationa. The 
South has few such emigi-ants ; the ignorance of the Souths 
em States therefore is to be ascribed to other causes. The 
Northern men who settle in the slave-holding States, have 
perhaps p^out the average culture of the North, and more 
than thu i)f the South. The South the-refore gains educa- 
tionally from inimigration as the North loses. 

Among the Northern States, Ooniiecticufc, and among the 
SontHem States, South Carolina, are to e gireat degree free 
from disturbing influences of ilas character. A eoKaparisoii. 
between the two will show the relative effecta of the re- 
spective infltitntions of the North and South. In Connecti- 
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out, there are 163,848 free persons over twenty years of age ; 
in South Carolina but 111,668. In Connecticut, there are 
but 526 persona over twenty who are unable to read and 
write, while in Houth Carolina there are 20,615 free white 

?)crsonB over Wonty years of age unable to read and write, 
n South Carolina;, out of each 626 free whites more than 
twenty years of age, there are more than 58 wholly unnble 
to read or write ; out of that number of such persons in 
Connecticut, not quite two I More than the sixth part of 
the adult freem'^n of South Carolina are unable to read the 
vote which will be deposited at the next election. It is 
but fair to infer that at least one ^hird of the adults of 
South Carolina, if npt of much of the South, are unable to 
read and understand even a newspaper. Indeed, in one 
of the slave States, this is not a matter of mere inference, 
for in 1837 Gov. Clarke, of Kentucky, declared, in his 
message to. the legislature, that "one third of the adult 
population were unable to write their names ; " yet Ken- 
tucky has a •"school-fund," valned at $1,221,819, while 
South Carolina has none. 

One sign of this want of ability even to read, in the slave 
States, is too striking: to be passed by. The staple reading 
of the leas£ cultivated .Americans is the newspapers, one of 
the lowest forms, of literature, though one of the most 
powerful, read even by men who read nothing else. In 
the sWe States there are published but 877 newspapers, 
and in the free 1135. These numbers do not express the 
isntire difference in the case, for as a general rule the cir- 
culation of the Southern newspapers is 50 to 75 per cent, 
less thaij that of the North. Suppose, however, that each 
Southerii newspaper has two thirds the circulation of a 
Northern jburnaly we have then but 225 newspapers for the 
slave. States ! The more valuable journals — the monthlies 
aaid quarterlies—^re published almost entirely in the free 
States. * 

The number of churches, the number and character of 
the de^^ who labour for, these churches/are other mea- 
sures ofthe intellectual and moral conditioB. of the people. 
The scientific character of the Southern clergy has been 
already touched on. Let us compare the more external 
facta./; 

In 1830, South Carolina had a popplatioii of 581,185 
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BouiH J Connecfcicnt, 297,675. In 1836, Scath Caxolica had 
364 ministers ; Connecticut, 498. 

In 1834, there were in tke slave States bnt 82,532 scho- 
lars in the Sanday sohools ; in the free States 504,885 ; in 
the single State of New York, 161,768. 

A cause which keeps 3,000,000 men in bondage in 
America and in the nineteenth century, has more subtle in- 
fluences than those just now considered. It not only pre- 
vents the extension of education among the people, but 
affects the doctrines taught them, even the doctrines taught 
in the name of God. Christianity is nominally the public 
religion of America j not of the Govemmraat, whicn ex- 
tends protection alike to all modes of worship, of the In- 
dian, the Mormon, and the Jew, but of the people. I will 
not touch the doctrines of the sects, in Wnich Christian 
differs from Christian, but come to what is general among 
Christians — a part of the universal religion implied also in 
human nature itself. AU sects, as such, theoretically agree 
that the most important practical doctrine of Christianity 
ia lovK TO MEN : to aU men, of all ages, races, and condi- 
tions. As the Christian idea of God rises lar- above iiie 

lB[ftfii;ltaT. SbDTOW . OOIi£J9ptio2l thsrSOf, HQ th© 0}Lri9tif!"H 

idea of man's relation to man &r transcends the popular 
notions of human duty which formerly had p^evailed^ God 
is "cue Father,'* the God of love; Man otm bbothee, 
whom we are bound to love as ourselves, and treat as w© 
would be treated. Christian piety, or love of God, involves 
Christian morality, or love of man. 

I h»j aside the peculiar theoretical doctrines of th!6 sects, 
that are preached evexywhere, and ask : can the Christian 
relations of human brotherhood, the Christian duty of love 
to men, be practically preached in the slave States ? I 
only publish bo. open secret in^s&ying it .i8 impossible. The 
forms of Christiemity may be preached, not its piety, not 
its morality, not even its phflosophv, or its history. If a 
man holds slaves in practice mix ju&t'£es the deed in 
theory, how can he address iiii. audience of slave-holders 
and 1»ach them the du<y of loving others, as themselves ? 
He cannot consistently teach that doctrine, nor they con- 
sistently hear. 

The doctrinea of the public religion are alwis^'s modified 
by national habits, history, institutions, and ideaa. ,Chiifi« 
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tianity, m taught in Now England, has modifications nn- 
known in Old England. The great national and peculiar 
ideas of America — of which I shall eoon speak — are among 
the truths of Ohriatiamty. We began our national career 
by declaring all men bom with equal rights. In such a 
people we might look for a better and more univerBal de- 
velopment of Christianity, than in a nation which knowa no 
iinahenable rights, or equality of aU men, but robs the 
many of tlieir rights, to squander privileges on the few. 



in the public teaching as part/e of Christianity. In America 
it is not so. But it is taught that slavery ia an ordinance 
of God, — justified by Christianity. Thus as the public re- 
ligion is elsewhere made to subserve the private purposes 
of kings, nobles, priests — so here is it made to prove the 
justice of holding men in bondage. There are no claims 
like those wrought in the name of God, and welded upon 
their victim by the teachers of religion. ; 

Most of the chmi3hes in the United States exercise the 
power of excluding a man from their communion for such 
offences as they see fit ; for any unpopular breach of the 
moral law; — for murder, robbery, theft, public drunken- 
ness, seduction, licentiousness, for heresy. Even dancing 
is an offence for whicH the churches sometimes deal with 
their children. But, with the exception of the Quakers 
and the United Brethren, no rehgious bodies in the United 
States now regard slave-holding or slave-dealing as an ec- 
deiufistical offence. Chnrch-membera and clergymen are 
owners of slaves. Evan churches themselves in some in- 
stances have, in their corporate capacity, been owners of 
men. In Turkey, when a man becomes a Mahometan, h© 
ceases to be a slave. But in America a clergymen may 
own a member of his own church, beat him> seU him, md 
grow rich on " the increase of his female slaves.*' 

Few productions of the Southern clergy find their way 
to the North. Conspicuous among those few are sermons 
in defence of slavery ; attempts to show that if Christ were 
now on earth he might consistently hold proper^ in men I 

The teachings of the Southern pulpit become more and 
more favourable to slavery. Oppressed, America promul- 
gated the theory of freedom free, shi^ established the 
practice of oj^ression. In 1780 the Methodist Episcopal 
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Glmrcl. deol&red " slavery is contrary to the laws of God," 
and ''hurtM to society;" in 1784 it refused to admit 
slavo-holders to its corammiion — ^passing a vote to exclude 
all such. But in 1836 the general conference voted " not 
to interfere in the civil and political xelationa between 
master and slave," and exhorted its ministers " to abstain 
from all abolition movements." The general conferenco 
since declared that American slavery " is not a moral evil. ' 
The conference of South CairoUna has made a similar 
declaration. . 

In 1794 the Presbyterian Church added a note to the 
eighth commandment, bringing slavery under that prohibi- 
tion, declaring it manstaaling and a sin. Yet,ithough often 
entreated, it did not excommunicate for that ojSenoe. In 
1816, by a public decree, the note was erased. Numerous 
Presbyteries and Synods have passed resolutions like 
these : " Slavery is not opposed to the will of Ghod; " " It 
is compatible with the most fraternal regard to the best 
good of those servants whom G-od may have committed to 
our charge." Even the Catholic Church in the iTnited 
States forms no exception to the general rule. The late 
lameBtnd Dr England, the Catholic bishop of Charleston, 
South Ot^rohna, undertook in public to prove that the 
Catholic Church had always been the uncompromisiQg 
^end of slaveholdiog, not defending the slaves' right, but 
the usurped privilege of the masters. What a difference be- 
tween the present Chrisiaan Pope of Borne, and the bishop 
of a domocratic State in a Christiait republic i 

It has been currently taught in the most popular churches 
of the land, that slaveryisa^Chrl^iian institution," sustained 
by the apostles, and sanctioned by Ghrkt himself. None 
of the theological parties has been so little connected with 
slavery as the Unitarians-^perhaps from the smaUness of 
the sect itself, and its northern latitude— but, for years, 
one of its vice-presidents was a slave-holder. 

While the Southern churches ; teach that slavery is 
Christian, the Northern join iia the belief-^ Here and there 
a few voices in the Ntjri)h have been lifbed up against it j 
seldom an eminent voice in an eminent place, then to be 
met with oblot^uy and shame. Almost au the ohu3*ches in 
the land seem joined in opposing such as drawpubHc atten- 
tion to the fact that a Christian republic holds millions of 
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men in bondage. Not long since a clergyman of the 
South, who boasted thit he owned thirty slftves, and 
" would wade knee-deep in blood'' to defend his right to 
them, was received by the TSTorthern churches, and, as him- 
self has saidi *' invited ou every hand to pulpits," with no 
rel'nke, but only welcome, from the large and powerful 
denomination to which he belonged. He returned, as ho 
says> " leaving the hot- beds of aboUtionism, without hav- • 
ing been once foiled. Grod. be praised for sustaining me. 
I give Him all the gloiy, for without Him I am nothing." 
Eveu in Boston there is a church of the same denomination, 
in which no coloured man is allowed to purchase a seat. 
Coloured men at the North are excluded from colleges and 
high schools, froiu theological seminaries and from respect- 
able churches— ^ven from the town hall and the ballot. 
Doctrines and outward deeds are but signs of sentiments 
and' ideas which rule the life. 

The sons of the North, when they settle in the South, as 
merohiints, ministers, lawyers, planters, when they stand 
in the congress of the nation, when they fill important 
offices in the federal government — ^what testimony do they 
bear to the declaration that "all men are created equal" ? 
I ishould blush to refresh your memories with Northern 
shame. 

If the clergy find slavery " ordained " in the Bible, and 
established tmiongst the " Christian institutions," did not 
the laymen first find it in. the Bible of Bousseau ? Import- 
ant inen at the South have taught that slavery is " a 
moral and humane institution, productive of the greatest 
political and social advantages ; " " the corner-stone of our 
r^ublican edifice:" "It is the most sure and stable edi- 
fice for free inotitations in the world." The doctrine that 
"all men are created equal" in rights is declared "ridi- 
culously absurd." DemcHsratac Mr Calhoun declares that 
where "common labour is performed by members of the 
poMtical community a dangerous element is obviously in- 
troduced into the body pditic." A pagan had taught it 
two ihoiisand yeittrs before. . 

Thus powerful is the influence of slavery in its action on 
the inteuectttttl, moral, and religious development of the 
people at the South; thus subtly does iit steal upon the 
Nortii. As one of your most illustrioup citizens, old but 
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not idle, lias Boid, tjio spirit of slavery " has crept into tlie 
philpsophioal cliairo of the Bcliools. Its cloven foot haa 
ascended the pulpits of the churches. Profeasora of col- 
leges teach it as a lesson of morals ; miuistera of the gospel 
seek and profess to find sanctions for it in the Wnrd of 
God.'* 

The effect of slavery on the industrial, numerical, in- 
tellectual, and moral developments of the people may be 
best shown by a comparison of the condition and history 
of the two largest States, one slave, the other free. Vir- 
ginia contains more tlian 64,000 square miles^i or 18,870 
more than England. The climate is dolightful. The State 
is intersected by " the finest bay in the world,'' watered 
by long and abundant rivers; this inviting navigation, ftnd 
allowing numerous and easy communications with the in- 
terior ; that waiting to turn the wheels of the manufacturer, 
to Weave and spin. The soil is rich in minerals. Iron, 
lead, and limestone are abundant. Nitre is found in her 
caverns. Salt abounds on the Great Kenawha and the 
Holston. Fields of coal, anthracite and bituminous, are 
numerous, rich, and of ea^ access. The soil is fertile, the 
sky genial, the air salubrious, She- is the oldest State in 
the Un'on j long the most important in wealth, population, 
and politiciil power. The nobla array of talent and virtue 
found there in the last century has already been mentioned, 
Abundantly blessed with bays, harbours, rivers, mines, 
no State in the Union had such natural advantages as Vir- 
ginia in 1790, New York has 49,000 square miles,, and 
was settled somewhat later than Virginia, and under cir- 
cumstances less propitious. Niunerous causes retarded 
her growth befojre the Eevolution. Though favoured with 
an eicceUent harbour, she has but one natu(i*al channel of 
communication with the interior. In 1790 Virginia con- 
tained 748,348 inhabitants j New York but 340,120. In 
1840 Virginia had 1,289,797; New York 2,428,921, and 
in 1845, 2,604,495. Lti fifty years Virginiu had not 
doubled her population, while New York had increased 
more than four-fold. In 1790, Virginia had more than 
eleven inhabitants to each square mile, and New York not 
quite eight ; but in 1840, Virginia had only nineteen, and 
New York fifly-three persons to the square mile. In 
1798, l^ie houses and lands of Virginia were valued nt 
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•71,225,127, those of Now York at <>100,880,707 ; in 1889 
the real estate in Virginia was woHh but 9211,930,586, 
wMlo that, of New York had increased to «480,761,273. 
In 1840 the annnd earnings of Virginia were f 76,769,082 ; 
of Now York ^198,806,438. The population of New York 
is not quite double that of Virginia, out her annual earn- 
ings nearly three times as fp^t, la 1840, at her various 
ooTleges and schools, Vir^ia had 57,302 »oholars, and 
also 68,787 adult free whites unable to read and write — 
1484 more than the entire nunsiber of her children at 
sohool or oollego. New York had 44, i52 illiterate adults, 
and 565,442 children at school or collej^e. Besides that, 
in Virginia there were 448,987 slaves, with no h'fcerary cul- 
ture at all, shut out from communication with the intelli- 
genco of the age. In 1844, in New York, 709,156 chil- 
dren, between four and sixteen, attended the common pubUo 
schools of the State, and the common school libraries con- 
tained over a million of volumes j while in Virginia there 
were over 100,000 free white children between four and 
sixteen, who attended no school at aU, perpetual vagrants 
from learning, year out and year in. Shall it always be 
so? The enoct follows the cause. A man loses half his 
manhood by slavery, said Homer, and it is as true of a 
State as a man. " 



VI. 

IKPECX OF SLIVEBT ON LA.W AND POLITICS. 

I NOW call your attention to the influence of slavery on 
law and politics, its local effect on the slave States in 
special, its general ejBfect 'on the politics of the Union. 

In the settlenkenfc of America only the people came over. 
Nobility and royalty did not migrate. The people, the 
third estate, of course brought the institutions and laws of 
their native land-«-i«bese are the national habits, so to say. 
But they brought also political seutimeiits and ideas not 
represented by the institutions or law^ ; sentiments and 
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ideas hoBtile thereto, And wbioh oonld tuot hit mnde real ixi 
Englftnd, but werd destined— «« are ftU euoli id*MMi— to 
form inatitntions and make laws in thoir own image* 
Ttere are three ench politicftl ideft» which liave already 
found a theoretical expression, and haT© more or lesa been 
■mode facts and become incarnate in institntionB and laws. 
ITiese are, first, the idea> that in virtue of his manhood, 
BACH hajj UNALDBifABtB RIGHTS, not derfvedfrom men or 
revocable thereby, but derived only firom God ; oeoondi 
that in respect to these rights aUi wes abb oiBBAian bqvai ; 
third, th&t. iwa bojm dssign ov Tounicja, oXiVMSfHWSisni! m to 

tIACB EVBBT it4W IN THR KNTIBB P0S8B8SI0H»pt ALL HI8 Wr 

The priesthood, nobility^ royalty, did not share these 
ideas — ^nor the sentiments which led to them. These ideas 
were of the people ; they must form a democracy, the 
gfovemment of m, for afi, and by all— -a comxuonwealth 
with no privileged class— -a state without noblos or kmgs, 
a church without prelate or priest. ■ 

These ideas, in becoming foots and founding political 
institutions to represent tnemselves, modified also iske 
ancient and odnunon law. " The laws of England/' said 
Sir John ITortesoue, in tihi© fifteenth oeiitniy, *Mdio laws 
of England &vour liberty in every case)" "let him who 
favours not liberty be judged impious &nd crneL" After 
the national and solemn extpression of above demo- 
cratio ideas, the laws must favopf liberty yet mora, and 
now institutions Hkewise come into being. Aocozdktgly, 
in the free Bi^tes of the NorUi> where these ideas have 
alw^B had the jfollest practioal exposition, ever since 
the devolution i^eore has been a continual advance in legis* 
lation—lawg bec(»Ening more humane, universal principles 
getting esfiabliBhed, and traditional excepiaons becoming 
annulled. In law— the theory of these ideafr^^o fisur as 
expressed in institutions and habits ; and in;jsocietj-<-the 
practice thereof, so far as they have passed int6 actoBl 
life, — ^thero i\ a constant leyemng upward; the bw «r@ 
raised — ^the slave, the servant, the non>£reehoIder ; the 
lofty not degittdecL In the constitutions of nearly f^; the 
£ree States it is distinciily stated that all m«n are created 
equal in rights, and in aU it is implied. Iliey are all ad* 
vancing to#i»:ds a mlisasttion of t!mt idea-H!^wly, but 
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oonstaaitly. They have loBt nouo of the juBtico embodied 
in the oommon law of their anoeBtors— -but gained now 
jastjioe, and embodied it in their own forms. 

This idea of the natural eqnalify of all men in rights is 
inoonsifltent with slavery ; aooormngly it ia expressed in 
the oonstitntions of but one Blave State — ^Yirgmia. It is 
oonaifliently rejected by the politiciaaa of the South. This 
diSbience of ideas must appear in all the institutions of 
the North and South, and produce ooutinrsal and conflict- 
injB^ modifications of the ocmmon law of England, which 
they both inherit; if the one idea adds justice thereto, the 
other takes it away. 

Now among the institutions inherited &om England 
were the trial by a jmy of twelve men in all matters af- 
fecting liberty and life : the presumption in favour of life, 
liberty, and mnocence } the right of every man under re- 
stramt to have a legal reason pubHcly shown for his con- 
finement, hj a writ of Habeas Corpus. The form of the 
latter is indeed modrm, but its substance old, and of un- 
certain date. These three have long been regarded as 
the great safeguards of public ju«itice, and in the legisla- 
tion of the free Stetes remain undisturbed in their benefi- 
cent action, extending to every person therein. In the 
slave States the who^e class of bondmen is in fact mainly 
deprived of .them all. * 

By the customs of England and her law, while villain- 
jge obtained there, the rule wa& fh&t the child followed 
the condition of its father : Mlvus seqmtv/r patrem. Hence 
the issue of a freeman, though bom of a servile mother, 
wc^ always free. In virtue of this maxim, and the legal 
presumption in favour of Ubertf , a presumption extending 
to aU classes of men, the child of a female slave, whim 
was borii out of wedlock, was of course free. It was pos- 
sible the father was a freeman. The child gained nothing 
but existence from his unknown father, and the law would 
not make that a curse. The child of a slave father, but 
bom before the father was proved a slave, retained his 
freedom for ever. 

If a freeman married a fema3e slave, she became free 
during the life of her husband, and the children of course 
were free. i 

The slave, under certain drcumstancee, could possess 
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property, acquired by dense, by gift, or other means. It 
was BO as a general ralo tkrongh all the North, of 2!aropo ; 
the more oniel maxima of the Itoman alavd-code never 
prevailed with the Teutonic race. 

The slave could make a contract with his lord, binding 
aa that between peer and peer. He could in his own 
name bring an action against any one : in some casea 
even against his master. He could, in all cases and in Ms 
own name, demand a trial by jury in a court of record, 
to determine if he wore bom a slave, or free. To dotenn'> 
ine against him, it was necessary not only to show in ge- 
neral that he was a alavOi but that he WM the slave of 
some one person in special. If it was sisHply shown that 
the man was a slave, but was not shown to the jory's 
satisfaction that he was the slave of the particular man 
who claimed him, the slave received his freedom at once, 
as one derelict by his m^ister, and if legally dauned by 
nobody, he naiiH'ally belonged to himself. 

He could be a wii»iess in any court even, when his master 
was an adverse party; though not possessed. of all the 
privileges of a citiaen— -fogroiiw kwio— not admitted V hold 
office or serve on a jury, yet he could testify on oalikii even 
in criminal cases, as any other man* 

If a slave ran away, and the master for one year neg- 
lected to pursue him with public outcry and prosecution of 
his claim, the slave was &ee by adverse possession of him- 
self. While he was in flight, and in actual possession of 
freedom, this master conld not ^me on his cMdren or on 
his possessions. He must legally possess the principal, 
the substance, before he could tout^ tho subordinate and 
accident thereof. Bid the slave flee to another borough 
or shire, a jury of that place — except iu certain cases, 
when the trial must take place ii another connty—HDQinst 
not only convict him as a slave before the master could 
cover his body, but r\nat convict him of being the slave of 
that special ch^ant. 

If a slave took orders in the church, or became a monk, 
he was free from his master, though this was aa exception 
to the law in most OathoHc countries. If violence wore 
offered to a female slave by her master, she had redress as 
a £ree woman. Slaves had dl the personal rights of firee- 
men except in regard to their own rs&^sctiTeixiaafcsrs, ai^d 
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in Bome caseB even then. There was ;io hindrance to 
znanumifision. 

In .Amerioa the law« reUting to slavery aro in many re- 
Bpeot9 more severe than the English laws, since the aor- 
mm oonqneat, respecting villains — reqmdmt or in gross. 
The oMld's condition follows that oi^ the mother. This 
American departure from the common law was early made 
by statute, and the opposite maxim, the mlo of the civil 
law, extended over tne slave States ;—-Pfl>r^u* sequitm- 
vmtrem. Illegitimate children of fem&^3 slaves were of 
course slaves for ever, though the father was freo. But 
for this alteration, many thousands of men now slaves 
would have been £ree. 

Contrary to the old common law of England, but in. 
obedience to the Roman code ' lie American slave, in law, 
is regarded merely a thing; "doomed,'' as Judge 
Buffin, of North Oarolioa, sorrowfully declares, " to Hve 
without knowledge and without the capacity to make any. 
thing his own, xaA to toE that another ma^ reap the fruits/' 
In some of the slave States trial b^ jury is allowed to him 
in aU capital cases ; sometimes with the concurrence of a 
grand juiy, sometimes without. Sometimes he is allowed 
to challenge the jurors " for cause," though not peremp- 
torily. But in South* Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana, 
the slave is not dlo^ed a juiy trial, even when his life is 
in periL Li some others he has the protection of a jury 
when arraigned for inferior offences. But in every slave 
State he may be beaten to the extent of " thirty-nine lashes 
well laid on," without the .verdict of a jury, but by the 
decision of a body of justices of the peace, varying in num- 
ber from two to five. In all cases he is tried hy men who 
regard him only as a thing, never by a jury of Ids peers — 
not even by «i mixed jury of slave-holders and slaves.' 
Some States have made humane provisions to guard 
against popular excitement, TOmovin^ the trial to another 
county J, now and then humane decisions are made in their 
favour by just mm. But these are exceptional spots of 
humanity amidst the general gloom of the slave-code. 
There is some difference in the legislation of the severed 
States, justifying the remark long ago made in Europe, 
that the conditaon of slaves was mil&st in the North-^ 
, hardest in the South. i 
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Since tlie slave is a tMng, lie ie not allowed his oaAh ; 
sometimes he m&y give legal eyidenoe lor or tigaiiiist 
another slave, though without anj form of solemn ^rrn- 
atioUi There are laws in all the slave States designf^id to 
restrain the master from excessire croelty, vOtiU they afford 
bat incomplete prot.eotion to the s^ve ; he oannot bring otr 
action agamat the oppressor in his own name — ^for, as a 
thing, he has no rights. No slave, free negro, or mnlatto 
to the fom'th degree of descent is allowed t»o testify a^inst 
a -^hite man ; as if this were not enough in South Oaro- 
liua and Iionisiana, if a slave is injured or killed when ^only 
one white person in preaent — and the presciwption of guilt 
fall on the one white man, he is allowed b; statute ^' to 
clear or oxculpate himseif by his own oath." This law is 
worse than the code of the Bomans, w^ose hiotoxy was 
written in the blood of vanquished nations." 

The skve has no legal right of self-defonoe against, his 
maater'is assault and battery ; the female none against 
brutal violation. The law of Georgia directs tha* " if aaiy 
slave shall prednme to strike any /bite man, such ^ve 
shall, for the fitst offenco, suffer such punishment as thf^ 
justice or justices shall see fit, not extending to life or 
limb ; and, for tlje second offence, suffer death." In 
South Carolina, on his owner's account, he is allowed to 
strike even a white man, and the offence is c&pitsl only 



severe, but applied to freenjon of colour well as slaves. 

A slave cannot be party to a civil suit. Indeed, whext 
his condition is donbtml, he may apply to a court, and the 
court authorize some man to act as guardian," and bring; 
an action in the slSve's behalf, and have invostiga^on 
made of his servitude. Bat the burthrai of ^ro<^ remains 
on the slave's shoulders— to show that he is free. The 
presumption that he is & sLB.ve--fT6mmpUo mcUoEt fcvrin»-^ 
prevails in all the South except North Oarolin^r^where 
the slave-code is perhaps more humane than ^aismk<&e&, 
—and is thus declared by statute in South Cai^oBna' and 
Georgia : " It shall always be presumed that every aegro, 
Indian, mulatto, and mestizo is a slave." No adv^^ 
possession of hiaiself, however long, makes a negro £ree^ 
or his offspring bom while he is in that state. In. Missis- 
sippi, every negro or mulatto, not able to prove that he is 
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free, may "be sold by order of the court, as a slave for ever. 
If an applicant for freedom is cast in his Bait, the court is 
" fuUyr empowered to inHiot such, puniahment not extend- 
ing to life and limb, as they should think fit the " guard- 
ian'' sh^l pa^ the costs; and in South Carolina, double 
those costs with damages to the owner of the slave. In 
Yirginia, such a guardian, if defeated in his application^ 
may be fined $100. In such a trial in Maryland, the mas- 
ter is allowed to. challenge pei-einptovn^r , twelve jurors. 
How difficult to find a "guaardian " wilhn^ to incur the 
risk ! how more than difficult tO secure justice when a 
n6gro is wrongfully claimed a slave I Yet notwithstand- 
ing the general spirit displayed by such legislation, some 
d^isions have been made in the Southern States remark- 
able for the nicety of legal distinction and the exactness 
of their justice meni. to the slave. 

Since the slave is a thing in many States, a conditional 
ooiitract which the master has solenuily made with a slave, 
is not binding on the master, efen after the slave has fai- 
fillod the contract in spirit and letter. This is notoriously 
the law in South Carolina, and eva". ia Virginia. A con- 
. tract made with a spade or a mule binds no man-— with a 
slave no more J the court cannot procjsed to "enforce a 
contract between master and slave, even though the con- 
tract should be fully complied with on the part of the 
slave.*' This is a departure from the common law of 
England; and even from the customs of the Saxons and 
Germans. . 

The coinmon law of llngl&nd jealously defends, the little 
property of the slave his Peculimn, By the common law 
oi Villamage, in England and Qermafty, he could acquire 

froperty'as it was said above, and could t«msmit it to his 
eirs. ' Something of the sort was allowed even at Bbme. 
But in all the slave States this is strictly forbidden. A 
slave cannot hold property solemnly devised to him by 
testament, even by that of his master. This provision, 
enforced by statute in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Kentuclgr, and Tennessee, 
and perhaps aU the slave States, is more rigorous even 
than the Iblack codes of the Spanish and IPortuguese 
ooloziieB. , 
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Bv the common law, the m&rriaffe of a slave was aaiored 
as that of a peer of the realm... The customs of , Turkey- 
regard it OS inviolable. Even the Eoman code 7ibff*|iected 
that/aad the common law, by making' marriage ^s^-ra- 
ment, rendered it perpetual. " Neither bond nor fii^ nli^y • 
be separated from the sacraments of the Church,^' said t^ie 
Decretal of Gregoiy; " the marriages among slaves must 
not be hindered, and though contracted against their mas- 
ter's will, ought not, on that account^ to be dissolved." 
But in the American law the slave cannot contract mar* 
ria^e. In North Carolina no marriage ia legal between 
whites and persons of colour, including in the latter term 
all descended from a n&gro to tJbe fourtn generation. 

In some States it is a penal offence to teach slaves the 
elements of ooznmon learning. B7 the recent code of 
Virginia, any one who undertakes to teach reading or 
writing t«j slaves, or even free coloured persons, may. be 
fined from $ It) to $100. The same is forbidden in Gieorgia. 
In Alabama, the punishment is a fine from.$250<4;o $500 ;. 
inMississippi imprisonment for one year. Louisiana for- 
bids the teaching of slaves to read or write, and prohibits 
any one from usmg language in public discourse or private 
eonversation, having a tendency to produce discontent 
among the coloured population. The latter offence is 
punishable " with imprisonment or death, at the discretion 
of the court." This antipathy to the education of the 
coloured race extends even to the free States. It is not 
unknown in New England. The State of Ohio established 
schools in 1829 for " the white youth of 6very class and 
grade without distinction." 

According to the alleged precept of Mahomet, slaves are 
supposed to be bound by feebler social and civil obliga- 
tions that! freemen, and thus common offences receive but 
half the punishment of the free. Such, it is said, is the 
common law of Mahometans in Turkey and the East. In 
Virginia there are six capital offences for a freeman, 
seventy-one for a slave, hi Mississippi there are thirty^ 
eight offences for which a slave must be punished with 
death,— not one of which is a capital crime m a free white 
man. In some States the law is milder, but in none dpes 
the Christian Bepnblican of Anglo-Saxon descent imitate 

6 * 
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tho humanity of tho MusBulmaii, and legally fayonr the 
weaker part — correcting slaves as the children of the 
State. 

Many ofTencea for which a slave is severely punished 
are not wrongs hy nature, sins against the universal and 
divine law, hut only crimes by statute. Thus in Missis- 
sippi, if a slave be found " fire-hunting " he is puniuhablo 
" with thirty-nine lashes, well laid on his bare back.'' In 
tho same State, if a slave be found out of tho limits of the 
town, or off the plantation where he usually works, " any 
one may apprehend and punish him with whipping on the 
bare back, not exceeding twenty lashes.^' If he refuses to 
submit to the examination of any white person, such 
white person may appreheiid and moderat&ly correct him, 
and if ho shall assault and strike such white person, he 
may be lawfully killed." Louisiana has a similar law, and 
also punishes any slave or free coloured person exercising 
the functions of a minister of the Gospel, with thirty -nine 
loahes. In Virginia a slave or free coloured person may 
be beaten with twenty lashes for being found at any schooi 
for teaching reading and writing. In South Carolina he is 
forbidden to wear any but the coarsest garments. 

The Roman code allowed ©mancipation ; the customs of 
England and Gerraariy favoured it. The Christian Church 
often favoured and i*ecommended it. In the Roman Em- 
pire, the advance of humanity continually rendered it easy 
and common. A slave sick, and derehct of his master, 
recovering, claimed legally his freedom for salvage of him- 
self. But in America the laws constantly throw obstacles 
in its way. In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi no man can emancipate any slave, except by 
authority of the legislature, gi'anted by a special enact- 
ment conveying the power. In Georgia, a will, setting 
free G slave, is so far null and void, and any person attempt- 
ing to execute it shall be fined 8 1000. InKentucky,Missouri, 
Virginia, Maryland, it is less difficult y but even there no 
man is allowed to emancipate a slave to the prejudice of 
his creditoi's ; — or in Virginia, Mississippi, and Kentucky, 
to the lessening of his widow's dower, the common law 
favours three things — life, liberty, and dower j — the law of 
these thnee States sacrifices the Uberty of slaves to the 
dower of a widow. Emancipation must be made with 
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most formal and technical minuteness, or the oot is void. 
Does the master Boleinnly covenant with his slave to eman- 
cipate him ? the contract can be revoked at the master's 
will. No extraordinary service of the slave, except in 
North Carolina, would be held *'a good consideration" 
and sufficient to bind the bargain. In some States, as 
Maryland and Virginia, in fact — ao person under thirty 
nor over jfive-and-forty can be emancipated. 

Take all the slove-laws of the United States together, con- 

" sider the race that has made them, their religion, the politi- 
cal ideas of their government, that it is in the nineteenth 
century after Christ, and they form the most revolting work 
of legislation to be found in the annals of any pacific peo- 
ple. The codes of the Barbarians who sat on the ruins of 
the Roman Empire — ^the Burgundians, Bavarians, the 
Allemanni, with the Visigoths and their northern kin-— 
have left enactments certainly more terrible in themBelves. 
But the darkness of that period shrouds all those bar- 
barian legislations in a general and homogeneous gloom ; 
and here, it is " the freest and most enlightened nation of 
the world," who keeps, extends, and intensifies the dread- 
ful statutes which make men only things, binds them and 
sells them as brute cattle. In 1102, the council of London 
decreed that " hereafter no one shaU presume to carry on 

Hke nefarious business in which, hitherto, men in England 
are wont to be sold as brute beasts." The churches of 
America have no voice of rebuke — ^no word of entreaty — 
when Christian clergymen sell their brothers in the market. 
The flag of America and the majesty of the law defend that 
business," which the Anglo-Saxon bishops, seven hundi-ed 
and forty-five years ago, looked on as " nefarious," nefa/rium 
mgoUum. M. de Tocqueville regarded the American slave- 
code as " Legislation stained by unparalleled atrocities ; a 
despotism directed against the human mind; legislation 
which forbids the slaves to be taught to read and write, 
and which aims to sink them as neai'ly as possible to the 
level of the brutes." 

The effect of slavery appears in the general legislation of 
the South. In wisdom and humanity it is far behind the 
North. It is there that laws are most bloody j punish-^ 
rooiits most barbarous and vindictive; that irregular 
violence takes most often the place _of legal procedure.; 
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tliftt equity is least sure even for the freo whites thomaelves. 
One end of the slave'a chain is round the master's neck. 
" Justice/' says a proverb, " has feet of wool but iron 
hands." The slave-driver's whip and the bowie-knife of 
the American have a near relation. 

Some of the Southern States have enacted remarkablo 
laws to this eflFect : That when any free negi o or person of 
colour arrives in any vessel at a Southern port, he shall be 
shut up in prison until the departure of the vessel, the 
owner of the vessel paying the costs. By this law the free 
citizens of the free States are continually imprisoned in 
South Carolina and Louisiana. This is not only a violation 
of the constitution of the United States, but it is contrary 
to the common customs of Christian nations ; a law with- 
out a parallel in their codes ; a result which Gouverneur 
Morris did not anticipate in 1787, when he made his satiri- 
cal calculation of the value of the Union to the North. 

The iniquity of the code of the slave States has passed 
into some enactments of the general government of the 
Union. In 1793, a law was made by Congress to this 
effect : A ftigitive slave escaping into a free State — and 
consequently any man claimed to be such — may } >e seized 
by the master or his agent, and carried back to slavery 
without the intervention of a trial by jury to determine 
whether the man is a slave — simply by a trial before any*^ 
judge of the circuit or district courts of the United States 
residing or being within the State, or before any magis- 
trate of the county, city, or town corporate where such 
seizure or arrest shall be made." The proof required that 
the man is a slave is by " oral testimony or affidavit " of 
the parties interested in the man's capture. This is a de- 
parture from the customs of your fathers ; a departure 
which the common law of England would not justify at 
any time since the Norman conquest. The trial by jury- 
has been regarded the great safeguard of personal freedom ; 
even in the dark ages of English law it was the right of 
every man, of every fugitive slave, when his person was in 
peril. Had a slave escaped with, his children, and re- 
mained some time a freeman— sfaiw liher; did the master 
find the children and not the father, he could not hold 
them till he caught the father, and by a jury-trial proved 
his claim. . In the United States the laws do not favour 
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liberty in case of men born with African blood in their 
veins. 

The .power of the general government has been con* 
tinually exercised against this class of Americans. It pur* 
sues them after they have taken refuge with the Indians ; 
it has sullied the American name by vainly asking the 
monarch of England to deliver up fugitive American slaves 
who had fled to Canada and sought freedom . under her 
flag. 

The Federal Government estabUshod slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in various Territories, and approved the 
constitutions of eight new States which aim.to perpetuate 
the institution. 

For a long time the House of Representatives refused 
to receive " all petitions, memorials, resolutions, and pro- 
positions relating in anyway or to any extent, whatever to the 
subject of slavery." Thus have the " unalienable rights " 
of man beeii trampled under foot by the government of 
the most powerful Republic in the wqrld. . But last sum- 
mer, in the city of Washington two women were sold as 
slaves, on account of the United States of America, by her 
marshal, at public auction ! 

But let us look at the poletioal effect of slavery. The 
existence of 8,000,000 slaves in the heart of the nation, 
with interests hostile to their masters, weakens the effective 
force of the nation in a time of war. It was found to be 
so in the Revolution, and in the late war. The slave States 
offer a most vulnerable point of attack. Let an enemy 
offer freedom to all the slaves who w ould join the standard 
— they will find in every negro a decided friend," and 
the South could not stand with millions of foes scattered 
through all parts of her territory. Have the slaves arms ? 
There are firebrands on ©very hearth. During the Revo- 
lution many thousands escaped from South Carolina alone» 
At the conclusion of the last war with England she offered 
to pay $ 1,204,000 as the value of the slaves who, in a 
brief period, had taken shelter beneath her flag. What if 
England had armed them as soldiers — to revenge the coun- 
try and bum the towns ? Will a future enemy be so re- 
luctant ? The feeling of the civilized world revolts at our 
inhumanity. The English, for reasons no longer existing, 
took little pains to avail themselves of the weapon thus 
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tTbiruHt into tlieir handa. In the time of our troubles with 
Prance, when war was expected, General Washington hod 
Berioua apprehensions from this source. Even in 1756, 
during the French war. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia 
did not " dare venture to part with any of our white mon 
any distance, as we must have a. watchful eye over our 
negro slaves." 

The Revolutionary war showed the respective military 
abilities of North and South, and their respective devotion 
to their country's cause. It is not easy, perhaps not pos- 
sible, to ascertain the sums of money furnished by the par- 
ticular States, for the purposes of that war ; the number 
of men it is easy to learn. Taking the census of 1790 as 
the standard, the six slave States had a free populatiuii of 
1,852,504, or, including Kentucky and Tennessee, 1,961,372. 
Let us suppose, that during the Revolution, from 1775 to 
1783, the number was but two-thirds as great, or 1,307,549. 
In those States there were 657,52 7 slaves, ail the other States 
had likewise slaves ; but in New England there were but 
3886, their influence quite inconsiderable in military affairs. 
Let us therefore compare the number of men furnished for 
the war by New England and the six slave States. In 
1790 the population of New England was 1,009,823. But 
let us suppose, as Jsefore, that from 1775 to 1783, it was, 
on an average, but two-thirds as large, or 673,215. Dur- 
ing the nine years of Revolutionary war. New England 
furnished for the continental army 119,305 menj while 
the slave States, with a free population of 1,307,549, furn- 
ished but 59,336 men for the continental army. Besides 
that, the slave States furnished 10,123 militia men, and 
New England 29,324. 

Let us compare a slave State, and a free one, of about 
equal population. In 1790, South Carolina contained 
249,073 persons; Connecticut, 238,141. Supposing the 
population, during the war, only two-thirds as great as in 
1790, then South Carolina contained 166,018, and Con- 
necticut 158,760 persons^ During the nine years of the 
war. South Carolina sent 6417 soldiers to the continental 
army, and Connecticut 32,039. In 1790, Massachusetts 
contained 475,257 souls j during the Revolution, accord- 
ing to the above ratio, 316,838. While the six slave 
StateSj, with their free population of 1,307^549, furnished 
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but 59,336 soldiers for the continental annj, md 10,123 
militia men, Massachusetts alone sent 68,007 soldiers to 
the continenta.1 amy, a.nd 15,155 mililia. Thus, Bhouldor 
to shoulder, Massachusetts and South CaroUna went 
through the Revolution, and felt the great arm of Washing- 
ton lean on them both for support. 

By the Constitution of the United States, in the appor- 
tionment of representatives to Congress, five slaves count 
the same as three freemen. This is a provision unknown 
in former national codes, resting on a principle un-demo- 
cratic, detrimental to liberty, and hitherto unheard of : the 
prinbiple ot allowing partr. i nation political power 5n 
proportion to the number ofmf-.a which they irio'li iii bcru- 
age. It would havo cstonislrod L)ie kcathen democracy of 
Athens long centuries ago. By this arrangement, from 
1789 to 1792, the South gained seven representatives in 
the first Congress ; from 1795 to 1813— -fourteen ; from 
1813 to 182a— nineteen; from 1823 to 1 833-— twenty-two ; 
from 1833 to 1843 — twenty-five. By the last apportion- 
ment bill, one representative is allowed for 70,680 freemen; 
or a proportionate number of slaves. By this arrangement, 
in a house of only 225 members, the South gains twenty 
representatives on account of her slaves—more than one- 
twelfth part of the whole. 

At present the North has 138 representatives for 
9,728,922 souls; or 9,727,893 freemen; one representa- 
tive for each 70,492 freemen. The South has 87 representa- 
tives. There are within the slave States 4,848,105 freemen ; 
they have one representative for each 55,725 free persons. 

In the next Presidential election the North will have 166 
electoml votes; the South 117. The North kas an elec- 
toral vote for each 52,576 freeinen ; the South one for each 
41,436. Part of this difiference is due to the fiwjt that in 
the South there are several small States. But twenty elec- 
toral votes are given by the South, on acv^.ount of her pro- 
perty in slaves. But i£ slaves are merely property, there 
is no reason why Southern negroes should be represented 
in Congress more than the spindles of the North. 

But the South pays direct taxes for her slaves in the 
same proportion. A direct tax has been resorted to only 
four times sinca 1789 by the Greneral Government, viz. in 
1798^ 1813, 1814, and 1816. The whole amount assessed 
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i8 $14,000,000. Of this about $12,750,000 was actually 
paid into the treaBury of the United Stpi«B, though part in 
a depreciated currency. Of that tho South paid for nor 
slaves, if the computation be correct, only $1,256,553. 

In 1837 the surplus revenue of tho Union, amounting to 
$37,468,859 97, was distributed among tho Boveral States 
in proportion to their electoral votes. By tho census of 
1830, tho North had 7,008,451 free persons, and the South 
but 3,823,289. The free States received $21,410,777 12, 
and the slave States $16,058,082 85. Bach freeman of 
the North received but $3 05, while each freeman of the 
South received $4 20 in that division. 

At that time the South had one hundred and twenty- 
six electoral votes, of which twenty-five were on account of 
her slave-representation. She therefore received by that 
arrangement $3,186,127 50 on axjcount of the representa- 
tion of her slaves. From that if we deduct the $1,256,553 
paid by her as direct taxes on her slaves, there is left 
$1,929,574 50, as the bonus which the South has received 
from the treasury of the nation on account of the represent- 
ation of slaves — Southern property represented m Con- 
gress. To this we must add $57,556, which the South re- 
ceived in 1842 from the sale of public land on account of 
her slaves, the suna is $1,987,130 50. Mr Pinckney was 
right when he said the terms were not bad for the South. 

Slavery diverts the freeman from industry, from science, 
from letters and the elegant Artb. It has been said to qualify 
him for politics. As political matters have been managed 
in the United States in this century, the remark seems 
justified by the facts. Elections are not accidents. Of the 
eight presidents elected in the nineteenth century, six 
were born in the South — children of the slave States. No 
northern man has ever twice been elected to the highest 
office of the nation. A similar result appears in the ap- 
pointment of important ofl&cers by the President himself. 
From 1789 to 1845, one hundred and seventy appointments 
were made of ministers and charges to foreign powers ; of 
these, seventy-eight were filled from the North, ninety-two 
from the South. Of the seventy-four ministers plenipo- 
tentiary sent to Europe before 1846, forty- three were from 
the slave States. There have been fifteen judges of the 
supreme court from the North j eighteen from the South. 
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The office of Attorney-general has been four times filled 
by Northern men, fourteen timea by men from the slave 
Stfites. Out of thirty Congresses, eleven only have had a 
speaker from the North. These are significant facts, and 
plainly show tho aptitude of Southern men to manage the 
political affairs of America. There are pilots for fair 
weather ; pilots also only trusted in a storm. 



vn. 

8LA.VEEY C0N6IDEEED AS A WKONa. 

I AM now to speak of slavery considered as a wrong, ail 
offence against the natural and eternal laws of God. You all 
know it is Wrong — a crime against humanity, a sin before 
Almighty God. The great men who call slavery-— right 
and just j— -do they not know better? The little and 
humble men who listen to their speech — do not we all 
know bettor ? Yes, we all know that slavery is a sin be- 
fore God ; — is the union of many sins. On this theme I 
will say but a word. 

The Roman code declares liberty the natural estate of 
man, but calls slavery an institution of positive law, by 
which one man is made subject to another, contrary to 
nature. By the Hebrew law it was a capital offence to steal 
a man and sell him, or hold him as a slave. 

Now if that doctrine be true which the American people 
once solemnly declared self-evident-r— that all men are 
created with equal rights — then every slave in. the United 
States is stolen. Then slavery is a continual and aggra- 
vated theft. It matters aot that the slave's mother was 
stolen before. To take the child of » slave must be theft 
as much as to take the child of a freemin ; it is stealing 
mankind. He that murders a child has i\o defence in the 
fact that he first murdered the sire. 

When we hear that the Emperor of Russia or Austria, 
for some political opinion, shuts a man ir the Spielberg, 
or aeuds lum to Siberia, for life — ^we pity the victim of such, 
despotic powei'j, thinking his natural rights debarred. 
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But tte defence ia that, the man had shown himself dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the State, and so had justly 
forfeited his rights. When we reduce a man to a slave, 
making him a thing— we can plead no extenuation of the 
offence. The slave is only guilty of a skin not coloured 
like our own,'' — gnilty of the misfortune to be weak and 
unprotected. For this he is deprived of his liberty j he 
and his children. 

Slavery is against nature. It has no foundation in the 
permanent nature of man, in the nature of things, none in 
the eternal law of God, as reason and conscience declare 
that law. Its foundation is the selfishness, the tyranny of 
strong men. We all know it is so — the little and the 
great. Better say it at once, and with Mr Kutledge de- 
clare that religion and humanity have nothing to do with 
the matter, than make the miserable pretence that it is 
consistent with reason and accordant with Christianity ; 
even the boys know better. 

In the last century your fathers cried out to God against 
the oppressions laid on them by England, justly cried out» 
Yet those oppreseions were but little things — a tax on 
sugar, parchmenii, paper, tea; nothing but a tax, allowing 
no voice in the granting thereof or its spending. They 
went to war for i^n abstraction — the great doctrine of 
human rights, l^ey declared themselves free, free by right 
of birth, free because born men and children of God. For 
the justice of their cause they made solemn appeal to God 
Most High. What was the oppression the fathers 
suffered, to this their sons commit ? It is no longer a 
question about taxes and representatives, a duty on sugar, 

Sarchment, paper, tea, but the liberty, the persons, the 
ves of three millions of men are in .question. You have 
taken their liberty, their persons, and render their lives 
bitter by oppression. Was it right in your fathers to draw 
the sword and slay the oppressor, who taxed them for his own 
purpose, taking but their money, nor much of that ? Were 
your fathers noble men for their resistance ? when they 
fell in battle did they fall " in the sacred cause of God and 
their country ? " Do you build monuments to their 
memory and write thereon, " Sacred to liberty and the 
rights of mankind?" Do you speak , of Lexington and 
Bunker-Hill as spots most dear in the soil of the New 
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■world, the Zion of froodom, the Themopyla of universal 
right y Do yon honour the name of Waakungton far beyond 
all political names of conqueror or Mng ? Kow then can 
you juatify yoor oppression ? how^ refase to admit that the 
bondmen of the United States have the same right, and a 
far stronger iudacement to draw the sword and smite at 
your very life ? Surely you cannot do s*^, not in America ; 
never tiU Lexington and Bunker-Hill are wiped out of the 
earth j never till the history of your own Revolution is for- 
got; never till the names of the Adamses, of Jefferson, of 
Washington, are expunged from the memory of men. 

When the rude ATrican who rules over Dahomey or the 
Gaboon country bums a village and plunders the shrieking 
children of his fellow-barbarians to sell them away into 
bondage for ever, far from their humble but happy homes' 
and their luxuriant soil, their bread-fruit and their palms, 
far from father and mother;, from child and lover, fix>m all 
the homan hieart cKngs to with tenderest longing — yon are 
filled with horror at the deed. " What I steal a man," 
say you ; " Great Qod" you ask, " is the Gaboon chief- 
tain a man, or but a taller beast, with mind more cunning 
and far-reaching claws ? " That chieftoLa is a barbarian. 
He knows not your letters, your laws, the tenets of your 
religion. The nobler nature of the man sleeps in his sav- 
age breast. His only plea is — ^his degradation. His de 
fence before the world and before God is this : He is a 
savage, he knows no law but force, no right but only might 
alone. For that plea and defence the civiUzed mmi must 
excuse him, perhaps God holds him guiltless. 

But when a civilized nation comes, with all the art and 
science which mankind has learned in the whole Ufetime of 
the race, and steals the childi'en of the defenceless, stimu- 
lating the savage to plunder his brothers and make them 
slaves, the offence has no such excuse j it is a conscious 
crime j a wrong before the judgment of the nations ; a sin 
before God. 

In your case it is worse still j the autocrat of aU tiie 
Bussias may have no theory of man's unalienable rights 
adverse to the slavery he aims to abolish on his broad 
estates and wide-spread realm ; the Bey of Tunis deals not 
in abstractions, in universal laws, knows nothing of un- 
alienable rights and the inborn equality of man. But you, 
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tlio people of tho United Statogj you, a nation of free- 
nien, who owe allegiance to none; yon, a repnblio, one of 
the foremost nations of the eartii ; you with your theories 
of human, universal justice ; you who earliest made national 
proclamation to mankind of human right, and those three 
political ideas whereon the great American commonwealth 
now stands and rests ; you who profess to form a govern- 
ment not on force, but law, not on national traditions, but 
abstract justice — the nation^s constant and perpetual will 
to give to every one his constant and perpetual right ; you 
who would found a state not on cannon balls, but univer- 
sal laws, thoughts of God,— -what plea can you put forth in 
your defence P 

You call yourselves ChrJ jtians. It is your boast. 
" Christianity," say the courts, " is the common law of 
the land." You have a religion which teUs that God is 
the Father, equal, just, and loving to all mankind, — ^the 
red man, whom you murdered, and the black man, whom 
you have laid in iron, hurting his feet with fetters. It 
teUs yon, all are brothers, African, American, red man, 
and black, and white. It tells you, as your highest duty, 
to love God with all your heart ; to love his justice, love 
his mercy, love his love ; to love that brother as yourself 
—-the mor-^ he needs, to love him still the more ; that 
without suyh love for men there is no love for God. The 
sacred books of the nation — ^read in all pulpits, sworn over 
in all courts of justice, borne even in your war-ships, and 
sheltered by the battle-flag of your armies — the sacred 
books of the nation teU, that Jesus, the highest, dearest 
revelation of God to men, who loved them all, that He laid 
down his life for them, for all ; and bade you follow Him ! 
What is a natural action in the savage, a mere mistake in 
the despot of Turkey or of Eussia, with you becomes a con- 
scious and fearful wrong. For you to hold your brothers in 
bondage, to keep them from all chance of culture, growth 
in mind, or heart, or aoul ; for you to breed them as swine, 
and beat them as oxen; to treat them as mere things, 
without soul, or rights, — why, what was a mistake in po- 
litical economy, a wrong before your ideas of government, 
becomes a sin foul and heinous before your ideas of mm, 
and Christ, and God, 

When you remember the intelligence of this age, its ac- 
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cuTOulatGcl. BtoTOa of knowledge, scioitice, art, trnd Wooltlx 
of matter and of mind, its knowledge of juatico and otomal 
right ; when you consider that in political ideas you stand 
tho first people in the vanguard ot mankind, now moving 
towards new and peaceful conquests for tho human race ; 
wheii you reflect on the great doctrines of universal right set 
forth in so many forma amongst you by the senator ard the 
school-boy ; when you bring home to your bosoms the re- 
ligion whose sacred words avQ taught in that Bible, laid up 
in your churches, reverently kept in your courts of justice, 
carried under the folds of your jBag over land and sea — 
that Bible, by millions multiplied and spreskd throughout 
the peopled world in every barbarous and stammering 
tongue, — and then remember that slavery is here ; that 
three million men are now by Christian Eepublican Ameri- 
ca held in bondage worse than Egyptian, hopeless as hell, 
— ^you must take this matter to heart, and confess that 
American slavery is the greatest, foulest wrong which man 
ever did to man ; the most hideous and detested sin a na- 
tion has ever committed before the just, all-bounteous God 
— a wrong and a sin wholly without excuse. 



CONCLUSION. 



FELTX)w-CrrizEN8 OP America, 

You see some of ohe effects of slavery in your land. 
It costs you millions of dollars each year. If there had 
been no slaves in America for forty years, it is within 
bounds to say, your annual earnings would be three hun- 
dred million dollars more than now. It has cost you also 
millions of men. But for this curse, Virginia had been 
as populous as New York, as rich in wealth and intelli- 
gence; without this the freemen of the South must have 
increased as rapidly as in the North, and at this day, per- 
haps five-and-twenty million men would rejoice at their 
T^elfare in the United States. Slavery retards industry in 
all its forms ; the edneation of the people in all its forms. 
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"ntoUectual, moral, and religioug. It hinders the applicJV- 
ion of those groat political ideas of America ; hinders the 
do\relopment of mankind, the organization of the rights of 
man in a worthy state, society, or chnrch. Such effects 
are the Divine Bontence agaimit the cause thereof. 

It ia wot for me to point out the remedy for the evil, and 
show how it can be applied ; that is work for those men 
you dignify with place and power. I pretend not to give 
counsel here, only to tell the warning truth. Will you say , 
that in the free States ailso there is oppression, ignorance, 
and want and crime ? 'Tis true. But an excuse, specious 
and popular, for its continuance, is tliis : that the evils of 
slavery are so much .worse, men will not meddle with the 
less till the greater is removed. Men are so wonted to 
thia monstrous wrong, they cannot see the little wrongs 
with which modem society is foil ; evils, which are little 
only when compared to that. When tins shame of the 
nation is wiped off, it will be easy, seeing more clearly, to 
redress the noinor ills of iterance and want and crime. 
But there is one bright thing connected with this wrong. 
I mean the heroism which wars against it with pure hands ; 
historic times have seen no chivalry so heroic. 

Not long ago Europe and the whole Christian world rung 
with indignation at the outrage said to be offered, by the 
Bussian government, to some Polish nuns who were torn 
from their home, driven from place to place, brutally beaten, 
and vexed with continual torments. Be the story false or 
true, the ears of men tingled at the tale. But not one of 
the nims was sold. Those wrongs committed against a 
few defenceless women are doubled, trebled in America, 
and here continually appHed to thousands of Am erican 
women. This is no fiction ; a plain fact, and notorious j 
but whose ears tingle? Is it worse to abuse a few white 
women in Bussia, than a nation of black women in 
America ? Is that worse for a European thm this for the 
democratic republicans of America f The truth must be 
spoken ; the voice of the bondman's blood cries out to 
God against us : His justice shdl make reply. How can 
America ask mercy, who has never shown it there ? 

Civilization extends everywhere : the Bussian and the 
Hottentot feel its influence. Christian men send the 
Bible to every island in the Pacific sea. Plenty bocomes 
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goneral j famino but vnw.. Tho arts advance, the usof^il, 
the beautiful, with rapid steps. Machines begin to ^lis- 
pense with human drudgery. Comfort gets distriimted 
through their influence, more widely than ancient bene- 
factors dared to di'.eara. Wlmt were luxuries to our fathers, 
attainable only by the rich, now find their way to the 
humble home. War — the old demon which once possessed 
each strong nation, making it deaf and blind, but yet ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no feebler one could pass near and 
be safe — war is losing his hold of the human race, tho 
devil getting cast out by the finger of God. The day of 
peace begins to dawn upon mankind, wand.eving so long 
in darkness, and watching for that happy star. Science, 
letters, religion, break down the barriers betwixt man and 
man, 'twixt class and class. The obstacles which severed 
nations once now join them. Trade mediates between 
land and land — the gold entering where steel coidd never 
force its way. New powers are developed to hasten the 
humanizing work ; they post o'er land and ocean without 
rest, or serve our bidding while they stand and wait. The 
very lightning comes down, is caught, and made the eirand- 
boy of the nations. Steamships are shooting across ths 
ocean, weaving East and West in one united web. The sol- 
dier yields to the merchant. The man-child of the old world, 
young but strong, carries bread to his father in the hour of 
need. The ambaspr^ors of science, letters and the arts, come 
from the old world reside near the court of the new, tell- 
ing truth for the common welfare of all. The genius of 
America sends also its first-j&Miits and a scion of its own 
green tree, a token of future blessings, to the parent land. 
These things help the great synthesis of the human race, the 
reign of peace on earth, of good-will amongst all men. 

Everywhere in the old world the poor, the ignorant, and 
the oppressed, get looked after as never before. The hero 
of force is falling behind the times ; the hero of thought, 
of love, is felt to deserve the homage of mankmd. 
The Pope of Eome himself essays the reformation of 
Italy; the King of Denmark sels free the slaves in his 
dominions, East and West ; the Russian Emperor liberates 
his serfs from the milder. bondage of the Sclavonian race; 
his brother monarch of Turkey will have no slave-market 
in. the Mahometan metropolis, no shambles there for human 
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flosh ; tlio Boy of Tunis cannot bear a slave ; it. griovos his 
Islamitish heart, swarthy African though he be. 

Yet amid all this continual advance, America, tho first 
of the foremost nations to proclaim equality, and human 
rights inborn with all ; the first confessedly to form' a state 
on nature's law — ^Ameiica restores barbarism; will still 
hold slaves. More despotic than Russia, more barbarous 
than the chieftain of Barbary, she establishes ferocity by 
federal law. There is suffering enough amongst the weak 
and poor in the cities of the free laborious North. England 
"has her misery patent to the eye, and Ireland her looped 
and windowed raggedness, her lean and brutal want. So 
it is everywhere ; there is 8a< "ess E T.iu all t^e splendours 
of modern science and civil.^ation, though far less than 
ever before. But amidst the ills of Christendom, the sad- 
dest and most ghastly spectacle on earth is American 
slavery. The misery of the old world grows less and less ; 
the monster- vice of America, to make itself more awful 
yet, must drag your cannon to invade new lands. 

I have addressed you as citizens, members of the state. 
I cannot forget that you are men; are members of the 
great brotherhood of man, children of the one and blessed 
God, whose equal love has only made to bless us all, who 
will not suffer wrong to pass without its due. Think of 
the nation's deed, dojie continually and afresh. God shall 
hear the voice of your brother's blood, long crying from 
the ground; His justice asks you even now, America, 
WHERE IS THY BROTHER ? This is the answer which America 
must giv€ : Lo, he is there in the rice-swamps of the 
South, in her fields teeming with cotton and the luxuriant 
cane. He was weak and I seized him ; naked and I bound 
him; ignorant, poor and savage, and I over-mastered him. 
I laid oa his feebler shoulders my grievous yoke. I have 
chained him with my fetters; beat him with my whip. 
Other tyrants had dominion over him, but my finger was 
thicker than their loins. I have branded the mark of my 
power, with red-hot iron, upon his human flesh. I am fed 
wiiih his toil ; fat, voluptuous on his sweat, and tears, and 
blood. I stole the father, stole also the sons, and set them 
to toil J his wife and daughters are a pleasant spoil to me. 
Behold the children also of thy servant and his hand- 
maidens — sons swarthier than their sire. Askest Thou for 
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tKo African ? I found him a barbarian. I have made him 
a beast. Lo, thoro Thou hast what ia thiuo.*' 

That voice shall speak again : " America, why dost thou 
U80 him thus — thine equal, born with rights the same as 
thine ? " 

America may answer: "Lord, I know not the negro 
had a right to freedom. I rejoiced to eat the labours of the 
slave ; my great men. North and South, they told me 
sbvery was no wrong ; I knew no better, but believed 
their word, for they are great, O Lord, and excellent." 

That same voice may answer yet again, quoting the na- 
tion's earliest and moat patriotic words : " * All men are cre- 
ated equal, and endowed by their Creator with unalienable 
fights — the ri^ht to life, to liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.' Amenca, what further falsehood wilt thou speak ? " 

The nation may reply again : True, Lord, all that is 
written in the nation's creed, writ by my greatest spirits 
in their greatest hour. But since then, why, holy men 
have come and told me in Thy name that slavery was 
good ; was right ; that Thou thyself didst once establish 
it on earth, and He who spoke Thy words spoke nought 
against this thing. I have believed these men, for they are 
holy men, O Lord, and excellent." 

Then may that Judge of all the earth take down the 
Gospel from the pulpit's desk, and read these few plain 
words : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart ; and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. What- 
soever ye would that others should do to you, do also even 
so to them.** 

• Further might He speak and say : " While the poor 
Mussulma,n, whom thou call'st pagan and shut'st out from, 
heaven, sets free all men, how much more art thou thyself 
condemned ; yea, by the Bible which thou sendest to the 
outcasts of the world ? " 

Across the stage of time the nations pass in the solemn 
pomp of their historical procession; what kingly forms 
sweep by, leading the nations of the past, the present age ! 
Let them pass — their mingled good and ill. A great peo- 
ple now comes forth, the newest born of nations, the latest 
hope of mankind, the heir of sixty centuries — the bride- 
groom of the virgin West. First come those Pilgi^ras, 
few and far between, who knelt on the sands of a wilder- 
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Tiess, wlioeo depth they know not, nor yet its prophecy, 
who meekly trusting in their God, in want and war, but 
wanting not in faith, laid with their prayers the deep 
foundations of the State and Church. Then follow naiore 
majestic men, bringing great truths for all mankind, seized 
from the heaven of thought, or caught, ground-lightning, 
rushing from the earth ; and on their banners have they 
writ these worda: Equality and inborn Rights. Then 
cornea the one with venerable face, who ruled alike the 
senate and the camp, and at whose feet the attendant years 
spread garlands, laurel-wreaths, calling him first in war, 
and first in peace, and first in his country's heart, as it 
in his. Then follow men bearing the first-fruits of our 
toil, the wealth of the sea and land, the labours of the 
loom, the stores of commerce and the arts. A happy 
people comes, some with shut Bibles in their hands, some 
with the nation's laws, somo uttering those mighty truths 
which God has writ on man, and men have copied into 
golden words. Then comes, to close this long historic 
pomp, — the panorama of the world- — ^the Negro Slave, 
bought, branded, beat 

I remain your fellow-citizen and friend, 

Theodore Pakker. 

Boston, December 22, 1847. 



SPEECH 

AT A MEETING OF 

THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAYERY SOCIETY, 

TO CELEUKATE 

THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY BY THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC, APRIL 6, 1848. 



Me Chaieman, — ^The gentleman before me* lias m&de 
an allusion to Rome. Let me also turn to that same city. 
Underneath the Rome of the Emper jrs, there wrs another 
Rome ; not seen by the sun, known only to a few 
men. Above, in the sunlight, stood Rome of the Caesars, 
with her markets and her armies, her theatres, her tem- 
ples, and her palaces, glorious and of marble. A miUion 
men went through her brasen gates. The imperial city, 
she stood there, beautiful and admired, the queen of na- 
tions. But underneath all that, in caverns of the earth, in 
the tombs of dead men, in quarries whence the upper city 
had been slowly hewn, there was another population, an- 
other Rome, with other thoughts ; yes, a devout body of 
men, who swore not by the pubUc altera ; men whose 
prayers were forbidden ; their worship disallowed^ their 
ideas prohibited, their very lives illegal. Time passed on ; 
and gradually Rome of the pagans disappeared, and Rome 
of the Chrisi^us sat there in her place, on the Seven Hills, 
and stretched out her sceptre over the nations. 

So underneath the laws and the institutions of each mo- 
dem nation, underneath tJie monarchy and the republic, 

» Mr WendeU PhiUipu. 
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thoro is anotlior and imsoon state, with Bciitimcnts not yet 
become popular, and with ideas not yet confirmed in oc- 
tions, not organized into iustitutions, ideas scarcely legal, 
certainly not respectable. Slowly from its depths comes 
up this ideal state, the stato of the future ; and slowly to 
the eternal deep sinks down the actual state, the state of 
the present. But sometimes an earthquake of the nations 
degrades of a sudden the actual; and speedily starts up 
the ideal kingdom of the future. Such a thing has just 
come to pass. In France, within fivc-and-forty days, a 
new state has arisen from underneath the old. Men, 
whose words were suppressed, and their ideas reckoned 
illegal but two months ago, now hold the sceptre of five- 
and-thirty millions of grateful citizens, hold it in clean and 
powerful hands. A great revolution has taken place ; one 
which will produce efiects that we cannot foresee. It is 
itself the greatest act of this century. God only knows 
what it will lead to. We are hero to express the sympa- 
thy of republicans for a new republic. We are here to 
rejoice over the rising hopes of the new state, not to exult 
over the fallen fortunes of the Bourbons. Louis Philippe 
has done much which we may thank him for. He has 
kept mainly at peace the fiercest nation in the world ; has 
kept the peace of Europe for seventeen years. Let us 
thank him for that. He has consolidated the French na- 
tion, helped to give them a new unity of thought and unity 
of action, which they had not before. Perhaps he did not 
intend all this. Since he has brought it about, let us 
thank him for it, even if his conduct transcended his in- 
tention. But, most of all, I would thank this Citizen 
King " for another thing. His greatest lesson is his last. 
He has shown that five-and-thirty millions of Frenchmen, 
in this nineteenth century, are only to be ruled by justice 
and the eternal law of right. We have seen this crafty 
king, often wise and always cunning, driven from his 
throne. He was the richest man in Europe, and the em- 
bodiment of the idea of modem wealth. He had an army 
the best disciplined, probably, in the world, and, as he 
thought, completely in his power. He had a Chamber 
of Peers of his own appointment ; a Chamber of Deputies 
almost of his own election. He ruled a nation that con- 
tained threr ^lundred thousand ofBce-holders, appointed 
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by liiinsolf, and only two hundrod nnd forty thoiieand 
voters ! Wlio sat bo safe as the citizen king on liia throne, 
surrounded by republican institutions 1 So conSdont was 
ho, as the journals toll, that ho bade a friend stop a day or 
two, " and see how I will put down tho people ! " For 
once, this shrewd calculator reckoned without his host. 

Well, wo have seen this man, this citizen monarch, who 
married liis children only to kings, rush from his place ; 
his peers and his deputies were unavailing; his office- 
holders could not sustain him ; his ai'my " fraternized with 
tho people and ho, forgetful of his own children, igno- 
miniously is hustled out of the kingdom, in a street cab, 
with nothing but a live-franc piece in his pocket. For 
the lesson thus taught, let us thank him most of all. 

Men tell us it is too soon to rejoice ; perhaps the re- 
volution will not hold " it will not last " the kings of 
Europe will put it down." When a sound, healthy child 
is born, the Mends of the family congratulate the parents 
then ; they do not wait till the child has grown up, and 
got a beard. Now this is a live child ; it is well born in 
both senses, come of good parentage, and give signs of a 
good constitution. Let us rejoice at its birth, and not 
wait to see if it will grow up. Let us now baptize it in 
the crystal fountain of our own hope. 

In a great revolution, there are always two things to be 
looked at, namely, the actions, and the ideas which pro- 
duce the actions. The actions I will say little of ; yon 
have all read of them in the newspapers. Some of the ac- 
tions were bad. It is not true that all at once the French, 
have become angels. There are low and base men, who 
swarm in the lanes and alleys of Paris ; for that great city 
also is like all capitals, girt about with a belt of misery, of 
vice, and of crime, eating into her painful loins. It was a 
bad thing to sack the Tuiieries ; to bum bridges, and cha- 
teaux, and railroad stations. Property is under the insur- 
ance of mankind, and the human race must pay in public 
for private depredations. It was a bad thing to kill men ; 
the human race cannot make up that loss ; only sufifer and 
be penitent. I am sorry for these bad actions j but I am 
not surprised at them. You cannot burn down the poor 
dwelling of a widow in Boston, but some miserable man 
win steal pot or pan, in the confusion of the .fire. How 
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much more slionld wo expect pillage and violence in tho 
earthquake which throws down a king I 

I have said enough of tho actions ; but there was one 
deed too symbolical to be passed by. In tho garden of tho 
Tuileries, before the great gate of tho palace, there stands 
a statue of Spartacus, a colossal bronze, his broken chain 
in the left hand, his Roman sword in the right. Spartacua 
was a Roman gladiator. He broke his chains ; gathered 
about him other gladiators, fugitive slaves, and assembled 
an army. He and hia comrades fought- for freedom ; they 
cut olF four consular armies sent against them ; at last the 
hero feU amid a heap oi men, slain by his own well-pi'ac- 
tised hand. When the people took the old and emblematic 
French throne, and burned it Roiemnly with emblematic 
fire, they stripped off some of the crimson trappings of the 
royal seat, made a tiara thereof, and bound it on the gladi- 
ator's brazen head ! But red is the colour of revolution, tho 
colour of blood ; the unconscious gladiator was an image too 
savage for new France. So they hid the Roman sword in 
his hand, and wreathed it all over with a chaplet of flowers ! 

Let us say a word of the ideas. Three ideas filled the 
mind of the nation : the idea of liberty, equahty, and fra- 
ternity. Three noble words. Liberty meant liberty of 
all. So, at one word,vthey set free the slaves, and, if my 
friend^s ciphers are correct, at once three hundred thou- 
sand souls rise up from the ground disenthralled, freemen. 
That is a great act. A population as large as the whole 
family of our sober sister Connecticut, all at once find their 
chains drop off, and they are free : not beasts^ but men. 
This may not hold. Our Declaration of Independence was 
not the Confederation of '78 — still less was it the Constitu- 
tion of '87. Tho French may be as false as the Americans 
to their idea of liberty. At any'rate, it is a good begin- 
ning. Let us rejoice at that. 

Equality means that all are equal before the law j equal 
in rights, however unequal in mights. So aU titles of no- 
bility came at once to the ground. The royal family is 
like the family of our Presidents. The Chamber of Peers 
is abolished. Universal sufifeage is decreed ; all men over 
twenty-one are voters. Men here in America say, " The 
French are not ready for that.'' No doubt the king 
thought so. At any rate, he was not ready for it. But it 
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is not. a tiling altogether unknown in France. It has been 
tried several times before. The French constitution was 
accepted by the whole people in 1800; Napoleon was 
made Consul by the whole people ; made Emperor by the 
whole people. Even in 1815, the "acte additionelle " t;0 
the " Charte " was accepted by the whole people. To 
decree universal suffrage was the most natural thing in 
the world. Those two ideas, hberty and equality, have 
long been American ideas; they were never Aicierican 
facts. America sought liberty only for the whites. Our 
fathers thoaght not of universal suffrage. 

But France has not only attempted to icQake our ideas 
into fact? ; she has advanced an idea not hinted at in the 
American Declaration; the idea of j5»temity. By this 
she means human brotherhood. This points not merely 
to a political, but to a social revolution. It is not easy for 
us to understand how a government can effect this. Here, 
all comes from the people, and the people have to take 
care of the government, meaning thereby the men in offi- 
cial power ; have to furnish them with ideas, and tell them 
what application to make thereof. There all comes from 
the government. So the new provisional government of 
France must be one that can lead the nation ; have ideas 
in advance of the nation. Accordingly, it proposes many 
plans which with us could never have come from any 
parly in power. Here, the government is only the servant 
of the people. There, it aims to be the &therand teacher 
thereof; a patriarchal government with Christian thoughts 
and feelings. But as an eloquent man is to come after me, 
whoso special aim is to develope the idea of human 
brotherhood into social institutions, I will not dwell on 
this, save to mention an act of the provisional authorities. 
They have abolished the punishment of death for all poli- 
tical offences. You remember the guillotine, the nassa- 
cres of September, the drowning in the Loire pad the 
Seine, the dreadful butchery in the name of the Ir.sv. 

Put this new decree side by side with the old, and you 
see why Spartacus, though crowned by a revolution, 
bears peacefiil blossoms in his hand. 

But let us hasten on ; time would fail me to speak of the 
cause or point out the effect of this movement of the people. 
Only a word concerning the objections, made to it» Some 
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Bay, ^' It is only an extempore affair. Men drunk with new 
power are telling their fancies, and trying in tlioir lieat to 
make laws thereof." It is not so. The ideas I have hinted 
at have been long known and deeply cherished by the best 
minds in Franco. Last autumn, M. Lamartine, in his own 
newspaper, for the deputy for Macon is an editor, published 
the " Programme and confession of his political faith."* 

Others say, " The whole thing seems rash." Well, so 
it does ; so does any good thing seem rash to all except 
the man who does it, and such as would do it if he did 
not. What is rash to one is not to another. It is danger- 
ous for an old man to run^, fatal for him to leap, while his 
grandson jumps over wall and ditch without hurt. The 
American Revolution was a rash act ; the English Revolu- 
tion a rash act ; the Protestant Reformation was a rash act . 
Was it safe to wihtstand thie Revolution ? Did the king of 
the French find it so ? Yet others say, " The leaders are 
unknown." " Lamartine, you might a^- well put any man 
in the street at the head of the nation." But when the 
American Revolution begun, who,, in England, had ever 
heard of John Hancock, President of the Congress ? To 
the men who knew him, John Hancock was a country 
trader, the richest man in a town of ten thousand inha- 
bitants : that did n.Qt sound very great at London. 
Samuel Adams, and John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, 
and all ihe other men, what did the world know of them ? 
Only that they had been christened with Hebrew names. 
Y/^hy, George Washington was only, as Gen. Braddock called 
him, A young Buckskin." But the world heard of these 
men afterwardB. Let us leave the French statesmen to 
make to the future what report of themselves they can ! 
Let me tell a story of Dupont do FEure, the head of the 
government at this moment. Ho was one of the movers 
of the Revolution of 1830. He eiined with the citizen king, 
once, in some council. At the table, he and the king dif- 
fered ; the king afl&rmed, and Dupont denied. Said the 
king, " Do you tell me I lie ? " Said Dupont, " ^'lien the 
king says yes, and Dupont do TEure replies no, France 
will know which to believe ! " The king said, "Yes, we 

♦ See the Courier des JEtats Unia, for Nov. ?Ai 1847, which contains pas- 
sages from M. Lanaartine's programme, which set forth iall the schemes that 
the provisiomil goTcmmen}; had afterwards tried to caiTy out. 
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will put tho people down ; " Dnpont said, "No, you shall 
not put the people down and now France knows which 
to believe. 

Again, say others yet, " War may come ; roy alty may 
come back, despotism may come back. Other kings vn\l 
interpose, and put down a republic." Other kings inter- 
pose to put down the French ! Perhaps they will. They 
tried it in 1793, but did not like tho experiment very well. 
They will be well off if they do not find it necessary to put 
down tt republic a little nearer at hand ; their anti-revolu- 
tionary work may begin at home: War followed the Ame- 
rican Revolution. It cost money, it cost men. But if we 
calculate the value of American ideas, they are worth what 
they cost. Even the French Revolution, with all its cam- 
age, robbery, and butchery, is worth what it cost. But it 
is possible that war will not come. From a foreign war, 
France has little to fear. There seems little danger that 
it will come at all. What monarchy will dare fight re- 
publican France ? Internal trouble may indeed come. It 
is to be expected that the new republic will make many a 
misstep. But is it likely that all the old tragedies wiU be 
enacted again ? Surely not ; the burnt child dreads the 
fire. Besides, the France of *48 is not the France of '89. 
There is no triple despotism weighing on the nation^s 
neck, a trinity of despotic powers — the throne, the nobility, 
the church. The king has fled ; the nobles have ceased 
to be ; the church seems republican. There is no hatred 
between class and class, as before. The men of '89 sought 
freedom for the middle class, not for all classes, neither for 
the high, nor for the low. Religion pervades the church 
and the people, as never before. Better ideas prevail. It 
is not the gospel of Jean Jaques, and the scoffing nega- 
tions of Voltaire, that are now proclaimed to the people ; 
but the broad maxims of Christian men ; the words of 
human brotherhood. The men of terror knew no weapon 
but the sword ; the provisional government castM Iho sword 
from its hands, and will not shed blood for political crimes. 

Still, troubles may come ; war may come from without, 
and, worse still, from within ; the republic may end. But 
if it lasts only a day, let us rejoice in that day. Suppose 
it is only a dream of the nation ; it is worth while to dream 
of Uber^, of equality, of fraternity ; and to dream that we 
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are awake, and trying to make them all into institutions 
and common life. Wliat is only a dream now, will be a 
fact at last. 

Next Sunday is the election day of France ; sis; millions 
of voters are to choose nine hundred repreaent^ti'ves ! 
Shall not the prayers of all Christian hearts go up with 
tbem on that day, a great deep prayer for their success i 
The otheit' day, the birthday of Washington, the calm, noise- 
less spirit of death came to release the soul of the patriarch 
of American statesmen. While his sun was slowly sink- 
ing in the western sky, the life-star of a now nation was 
visibly rising there, far off in the east. A pagan might be 
pardoned for the thought, that the intrepid soul of that 
old man foresaw the peril, and, slowly quitting its hold of 
the wora-out body, went thither to kindle anew the flames 
of liberty he fanned so often here. That is but a pagan 
thought. This is a Christian thought : The same God who 
formed the world for man's abode, prosides also in the 
movements of mankind, and directs their voluntary march. 
See how this earth has been brought to her present firm 
and settled state. By storm and earthquake, continent 
has been rent from continent ; oceans have swept over the 
mountains, and the scars of ancient war still mark our pa- 
rent's venerable face.. So is it in the growth of human 
society : it is the child of pain ; revolutions have rocked 
its ci-adle, war and violence rudely nursed it into hardy 
life. Good institutions, how painfoUy, how slowly have 
they come ! 

" Slowly as spreads tlie green of earth 

O'er the receding ocean's bed, 
Dim as the distant stars cot^ne forth, 

Uncertain as a vision, slow, 
Has been the old world's toiling pace, 
Ere she can give fair freedom j^ce." 

Let US weicome the green spot; when it begins to spread j 
let us shout as the sterile sea of barbarism goes back ; let 
us rejoice in the vision of good things to come j let us 
welcome the distant and rising orb, for it is the Bethlehem 
etar of a great nation, and they who behold it may well 
say-—" Peace on earth, and good-will to men." 
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The design of tlie abolitionists is this, — ^to remove and 
destroy the institution of slavery. To accompbsh this 
well, two things are needed, ideas and actions. Of the 
ideas first, and then a word of the actions. 

What is the idea of the abolitionists ? Only this. That 
all men are created free, endowed with imalienable rights ; 
and in respect of those rights, that all men are equal. This 
is the idea of Christianity, of human nature. Of course, 
then, no man has a right to take away another's lights ; 
of course, no man may use me for his good, and not my 
own good also ; of course, there can be no ownership of 
man by man ; of course, no slavery in any form. Such is 
the idea, and some of the most obvious doctrines that fol- 
low from it. 

Now, the aboKtionists aim to put this idea into the minds 
of the people, knowing that if it be there, actions will fol- 
low fast enough. 

It seems a very easy matter to get it there. The idea is 
nothing new; all the world knows it. Talk with men. 
Democrats and Whigs, they will say they like freedom in ' 
the abstract, they hate slavery in the abstract. But you 
find that somehow they like slavery in the concrete, and 
dislike abolitionism when it tries to set fi^e the slave. 
Slavery is the affair of the whole people j not Congress, 
but the nation, mo*de slavery ; made it national, consti- 
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tutional. Not Congroas, but the voters, muBt unmake 
slavery ; make it un-coustitutional, uu-national. They Bay 
CongresB cannot do it. Well, perhaps it ia so ; but thoy 
that ii^ako can break. If the people made elaveiy, they 
can unmake it. 

You talk with the people ; the idea of freedom is there. 
They tell you they behove the Declaration of Independence 
— that nil men are created equal. But somehow they con- 
trive to beHeve that negroes now in bondage are an ex- 
ception, to the rule, and so they tell us that slavery must 
not be meddled with, that we must respect the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. So we see that respect for the 
Constitution overrides respect for the inaUenable rights of 
three millions of negro men. 

Now, to move men, it is necessary to know two things 
— first. What they think, and next. Why they think it. 
Let us look a little at both. 

In New England, men over twenty-one years old may 
be divided into two classes. First, the men that vote, and 
secondly, the men that choose the Governor. The voters 
in Massachusetts are some hundred and twenty thousand ; 
the men that choose the Governor, who tell the people how 
to vote, whom to vote for, what lawa to make, what to for- 
bid, what poHoy to .piirsue — they are not very numerous. 
You may kike one hundred men out of Boston, and fifty 
men from the other large towns in the State — and if you 
could get them to be silent till next December, and give 
no counsel on political affairs, the people would not know 
what to do. The Democrats would not know what to do, 
nor the Whigs. We are a very democratic people, and 
suffrage is almost universal ; but it is a very few men who 
tell us how to vote, who make all the most important laws. 
Do I err in estimating the number at one hundred and fifby ? 
I do not like to .exaggerate — suppose there are six hun- 
dred men, three hundred in each party ; that six hundi'ed 
manage the political action of the State, in ordinary times. 

I need not stop to ask what the rest of the people think 
about freedom and slavery. What do the men who con- 
trol our poUtics think thereof ? I answer. They are not 
opposed to slc^'ory; to the slavery of three millUons of 
men. They may not like slavery in the abstract, or they 
may like it, I do not pre end to judge ; but slavery in the 
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concrete, at the South, they do like ; opposition to tliat 
slavery, in the mildest form, or the sternest, they do hate. 

That is a serious chaigo to bring against the prominent 
rulerti of the State. Let mo call your attention to a few 
facts which prove it. Look at the men wo send to Con- 
gress. There are thirty-one New England men in Con- 
gress. By the most liberal construction you can only make 
out five anti-slavery men in the whole number. Who ever 
heard of an an ti- slavery Governor of Massachucetts in this 
century? Men know what they are about when they select 
candidates for election. Do the voters always know what 
they are about when they choose them ? 

Then these men always are in favour of a pro-slavery Pre- 
sident. The President must be a slave-holder. There have 
been fifteen presidential elections. Men from the free 
States have filled the chair twelve years, or three t^rms ; 
men from the slave States forty-four years, or eleven terms. 
During one term, the chair was filled by an amphibious 
presidency, by General Harrison, who was nothing but a 
concrete availability, and John Tyler, who was-— John 
Tyler. They called him an accident; but there are no 
accidents in poUtics. A slave-holder presides over the 
United States forty-eight years out of sixty I Do those 
men who control the politics of New England not like it ? 
It is no such thing. They love to have it so. We have 
just seen the Democratic party, or their leaders, nominate 
General Cass for their candidate — and General Cass is a 
Northern man ; but on that account is he any the less a 
pro-slavery man ? He did oppose the South once, but it 
was in pressing a war with England. Everybody knows 
General Cass, and I need say no more about him. But the 
Northern Whigs have their leaders — are they anti-slavery 
men ? Not a whit more. Next week you will see them 
nomifiate, not the great Eastern Whig, though he is no op- 
ponent of slavery, only an expounder and defender of the 
Constitution; not the great Western Whig, the com- 
promiser, though steeped to the lips in slavery ; no, they 
will nominate General Taylor, a man who lives a little 
further South, and is at this moment dyed a little more 
scarlet with the sin of slavery. 

But go a step further as to the proof. Those men who 
control the politics of Massachusetts, or New England, or 
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the whole North, they have never oppoaed the ag^essivo 
movements of the slave power. The annexation of Texas, 
did they oppose that ? No, they were glad of it. True, 
some earnest men came up here in Faneuil Hall, and 
passed resolutions, which did no good whatever, because 
it was well known that the real controllers of our politics 
thought the other way. Then followed the Mexican war. 
It was a war for Slavery, and they knew it ; they hke it 
now— that is, if a man's likings can be found out by his 
doings, not hie occasional and exceptional deeds, but his 
regular and constant actions. They knew that there would 
be a war against the currency, a war against the tariff, or a 
war against Mexico. They chose the latter. They knew 
what they were about. 

'1 he same thing is shown by the character of the press. 
No " respectable " paper is opposed to slavery ; no Whig 
paper, no Democratic paper. You would as soon expect a 
Catholic newspaper to oppose the Pope and his church, for 
the slave power is the pope of America, though not exactly 
a pious pope. The churches show the same thing ; they 
also are in the main pro-slavory, at least not anti-slavery. 
There are some forty denominations or sects in New Eng- 
land. Mr President, is one of these anti-slavery ? Not 
one ! The land is full of ministers,, respectable men, edu- 
cated men — are they opposed to slavery ? I do not know 
a single man, eminent in any sect, who is also eminent in 
his opposition to slavery. There was one such man, Dr 
Ghanning i but just as he became eminent in the cause of 
freedom, he lost power in his own church, lost caste in his 
own little sect; and though men are now glad to make 
sectarian capital out of his reputation after he is dead, 
when he lived, they cursed him by tlieir gods ! Then, too, 
all the most prominent men of New England fraternize 
with slavery. Massachusetts received such an insult from 
South Carolina as no State ever before received from an- 
other State in this Union; an aflfront which no nation 
would dare offer another, without grinding its sword first. 
And what does Massachusetts do ? She does — ^nothing. 
But her foremost man goes off there, " The schoolmaster 
that gives no lessons," * to accept the hospitality of the 

• This was a Bentiment oSiered at a putlic dinner given by the citizens of 
Charleston, 8. 0., to Hon. Daniel Webster. 
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Soutili, to take tlio chivalry of SoufcK Carolina the hand ; 
the Defender of the Constitution fraternizes with the State 
which violates the Constitutionj, and imprisons his own con- 
sfcifcuenta on account of the colour of their akin. 

Put all these things together, and they sholv that the 
men who control the politics of Massachusetts, of all New 
England, do not oppose or dislike slavery. 

So much for what they think ; and now for the why 
they think so. 

First, there is the general indiflference to what is abso- 
lutely right. Men tt>ink little of it. The Anglo-Saxon 
race, oa both sides of the water, have always felt the in- 
stinct of freedom, and often contended stoutly enough for 
their own rights. But they never caired much for the 
rights of other men. The slaves are at a distance fVom us, 
and so the wrong of this institution is not brought home 
to men's feelings as if :t were our own, vfrong. 

Then the pecuniary interests of the North are supposed 
te be connected with slavery, so that the North womd lose . 
dollars if the South lost slaves. No doubt this is a mis- 
take; still, it is an opinion currently held. The Hotth 
wants a market for its fabrics, fireight for its shi^s. Thef 
South aflfbrds it ; arid, as i, think, better than i/she had 
manufactures and sMps oi lier own, both of which she 
(fould have, were there* no slaves. All this seems to be a 
mistake. Freedom, I think, can be shown to be the in- 
terest of both North and SoutJb. 

Yet another reason is found in devotion to the intei'estg 
of a party. Tell a Whig he could make Whig capital out 
of anti-slavery, he would turn abolitionist in a moment, if , 
he believed you. Tell a Democrat that he can make capital 
out of abolition, and he also will come over to yottit' side. 
But the fact is, each party knows it would gain nethiilg for 
its political purposes by standing but for the rights of mail. 
The time will come, and sooner too than some men think, 
when it will be for the interest of a p*.rtf to fatoui* aboli- 
tion , but that time is not yet. It does seem strange, that 
while you can find men who will ptatctise a good deal of 
self-denial for their sect ot their pariy, lending, and hoping' 
nothing in return, yon so rarely find a man who will com- 
promise even hi^ popularity for the sake of mankind. 

Then, again, there is the fear cif change. Men who con- 

VOL. V. (T 
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trol our politics eeem to have little confidence in man, little 
in truth, little injustice, and the eternal right. Therefore, 
while it is never out of season to do something for the tariff, 
for the moneyed interests of men, they think it is never in 
time to do much for the great work of elevating man- 
kind itself. They have no confidence in the people, and take 
little pains to*make the people worthy of confidence. So 
any change which gives a more liberal government to a peo- 
ple, which gives freedom to the slave, they look on with dis- 
trust, if not alarm. 1 1830, when the French expelled the 
despotic king who enc mbered their throne, what said Mas- 
sachusetts, what said New England, in honour of the deed ? 
Nothing. Your old men ? Nothing. Your young men ? 
Not a word. What did they care for the freedom of thirty 
millions of men ? They were looking at their imports and 
exports. In 1838, when England set free eight hundred 
thousand men in a day, what did Massachusetts say about 
that ? What ha*! New England to say ? Not a word in 
its favour from these political loaders of the land. Nay, 
they thought the experiment was dangerous, and ever 
since that it is with groat reluctance you can get them to 
confess that the scheme works well. In 1848, when 
France a^ain expels her king, and all the royalfy in the 
kingdom is carted oSiia a one horse cab—when the broadest 
principles of human government are laid down, and a 
great nation sets aboat the diiEcult task of moving out of 
ner old political house^ and into a new one, without tear- 
ing down the old, without butchering men in the process 
of removal, — ^why, what has Boston to say to that ? What 
have the political leaders of Massachusetts, of New Eng- 
land, to ny ? They have nothing to say for liberty ; they 
are soncy the experiment was made j mey are a&aid the 
French will not want so much cotton ; they have no oon- 
Mence in man, and fear every change. 

Such are their opiruons, to judge by w^'iat they do ; such 
the reasons thereof, judging by what they say. 

But how can we change this, and get the idea of freedom 
into men's minds ? Something can be done by the gradual 
elevation of men, by schools and churches, by the press. 
The churches and colleges of New England' h&ye not di- 
rectly aided us in the work of aboUshing slavery. No 
doubt by their direct action they have rptarded that work. 
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and that a good deal. But indirectly they hme done mnch 
to hasten the work. They have helped educate men; 
helped make men moral, in a general way ; and now this 
moral power can bo turned to this special business, though 
the churches say, No, you shall not." I see before me 
a good and an earnest man,* who, not opening his mouth 
in public against slavery, has yet done a great service in 
this way : he has educated the teachers of the Common- 
wealth, has taught them to love freedom, to love justice, 
to love man and God. That is what I call sowing the 
seeds of anti-slavery. The honoured and excellent Secre- 
taiy of Education,! who has just gone to staiid in the place 
of a famous man, and I hope to fill it nobly, has done 
much in this way. I wish in his reports on education he 
had exposed the wrong which is done herie in Boston, by 
putting all the coloured children in one school, by shutting 
them out of the Latin school and the English high schoof. 
I wish he had done that duty^ which plainly belongs to 
him to do. But without touching that, he 1ms yet done, 
indinjotly, a 'great work towards the abolition of slavery. 
He has sown the seeds of education wide spread over the 
State. One day these seeds will come up ; como up men, 
men that will both vote and choose the Governor ; men 
that will lovi? right and justice ; will see the iniquity of 
American sli^/ery, and sweep it off the continent, cost 
what it may cost, spite of all compromise of the Gon8titu< 
tion, and all compromiser^^. I look on that as certain. 
But that is blow work, this waiting for a general morality 
to do a special act. It is going without dinner till the 
wheat is grown for your bread. 

So we want direct and immediate action npon the people 
themselves. The idea must be cet directly before them, 
with aU its sanctions displayed, and its obligations made 
kr.own. This can be done ia part by the pulpit. Dr 
Channin^ shows how much one man can do, standing on 
that enunenoe. You all know how much he did do. I 
am sorry that he came so late, sorry that he did not do 
more, but thank^l for what he did do. However, you can- 
not rely on the pulpit to do much. The pulpit represents 
the average goodness and piety ; not eminent goodness 

• Rev. Cyrua Kerce, Teacher of the Normal School at Newton. 
, t HoQ. Hoiaoe Mano. 

7 • 
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and piety. It is unfair to call ordinary men to do extraor- 
dinary workB. I do not concur in all tLe hard things that 
are said about the clergy, perhapfj it is because I «,m one 
of them ; but I do not expect a great deal from them. It 
is hard to call a class of men all at once to rise above all 
other clasBBB of men, and teach a degree of virtue which 
they do not understand. But you may call them to be 
true to their own consciences. 

So the pulpit is not t-o be relied on for much aid. If all 
the nxinittters of New England were abolitionists, with the 
same zeal that they are Protestants, Universahsts, Method- 
iets, Calvinists, or Unitarians, no doubt the whole State 
would soon be an anti-slaveiy State, and the day of eman- 
cipation would be wonderfully hastened. But that we are 
not to look for. 

Much can be done by lecturers, who shall go to the 
people and address them, not as Whigs or Democrats, not 
as sectariaaS; but ao men, and in the name of man and 
God present the actusl condition of the slaves, and show 
the duty of the North and South> of the natidn, in regard 
to this matter. For this business, we want money and 
men, the two sinews of war; money to pay the men, men 
to earn the money. They must appeal to the people in 
their primary capacity, simply as men. 

Much also may be done by the press.- How much may 
be — by these two means, and that in: a few years> these 
men ^ an tell ; all the Mori^ and South can tell. Men of 
the most diverse modes of thought can work together in 
this cause. Here on my right is Mr Phillips, an old> 
fashioned Calvinist, who believes aU the five points of Gal" 
vinism. I am rather a new-fashioned U>iitari»n> and be- 
lieve only one of the five points, the one Mr Phillips has 
proved— the perseverance of the saints ; but we get along 
without any quarrel by the way. 

Some men will try political acfciouk The actioa of tJie 
people, of the nation, must be political action. It may be 
constitutilonal, it may be unconstitutional. I see not why 
men need quarrel about that. Let not him that voteth 
condemn him that voteth not, nor let not him that voteth 
not condemn him that voteth, but let every man be faithful 
to his own convictions. \[ 

* Messrs Gmmaa, Phillipa, and Qmncj. 
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' It is said, the abolitioniata wasto time and wind in de- 
nunciation, It is partly true, I make no doaW; it in8t)ire8 
the slave-holder's heart to see division amongst hiji^cos. 
I ought to say . 'a friends, for such we are. Ho thinks the 
day of justice is deferred, while the minifltors thereof con- 
tend. I do not believe a revolution is to be baptized with 
rose-water. I do not believe a great work is to be done 
without great passions. It is not to be supposed that the 
Leviathan of American slavery will allow himself to be 
drawn out of the mire in which he haa made his nest, and 
grown fat and strong, without some violence and flounder- 
ing. When we have caught him fairly, he will put his feef; 
into the mud to hold on by ; he wiU reach out and catch 
hold of everything that will hold him. He haa caught 
hold of Mr Clay and ]Mjr Webster. He will catch hold of 
General Cass and General Taylor. He will die, though 
slowly, and. die hard. Still it is a pity that ia&si who essay 
to pull him out, should waste their strength in bickeringa 
witii one another, or in needless denunciation of the levia- 
thanks friends. Call slave-holding, slave-holding j letns teU 
all the evils which arise from it, if we can find languagd 
terrible enough ; let us show up the dapUcity of the nation, 
the folly of our wise men, the littleness of our great men, 
the baseness of our honourable men, if need be ; bat aU. 
that with no unkind feelings toward any one. Virtue 
never appears so lovdy aa when, desferoying an, she loves 
the sinner, and seeks to save him. Absence of love is 
absence of the strongest power. See how much Mr 
Adams lost of his influence, how much he wasted of bis 
strength, by the violence with which he pursued per- 
sons. I am glad to acknowledge the great services he 
performed. He wished to have eveiy man stand on the 
right side of the anti-slavery line; but I believe there 
were some men whom he would like to have put there 
with a pitchfork. On the other hand, Dr Channmg never 
lost a moment by attacking a personal foe ; and see what 
he gained by it I However, I must say this, that no great 
revolution of opinion and practice was ever brought fU>out 
before with so little violence, waste of force, and denuncia- 
tion. Consider the greatness of the work ; it is to restore 
three millions to liberty ; a work, in comparison with which 
the American Bevolution was a little thing. Yet consider 
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the violence, tlio denunciation, tlie persecution, and the 
'K)ii^ jy*3afH of War,; which that Revolution cost. I do not 
!w-6nder»that ttloolitjonists are sometimes violent; I only 
deplore it. Remembering the provocation, I wonder they 
are not more so and more often. The prize is to bo run 
for, " not without dust and heat." 

Working in this way, we are sure to succeed. The idea 
is an eternal troth. It will find its way into the public 
mind, for there is that sympathy between man and the 
truth, that he cannot live without it and be blessed. What 
allies we have on our side 1 True, the cupidity, the tyran- 
ny, the fear, and the atheism of the land are against us. 
But all the nobleness, all the honour, all the morality, all 
the religion, are on our side, I was sorry to hear it said, 
that the religion of th j land opposed us. It is not true. 
Religion never opposed any good work. I know what my 
friend meant, and I wish he had said it, calling things by 
their right names. It is the irreligion of the land that 
favours slavery J it is the idolatry of gold; it is our athe- 
ism. Of speculative atheism there is not much ; you see 
how much of the practical ! 

We are certain of success ; the spirit of the age is on 
our side. See how the old nations shake their tyrants out 
of the land. See how every steamer brings us good tidings 
of good things j and do you believe America can keep her 
slaves ? It is idle to think so. So aU we want is time. 
On our side are truth, justice, and the eternal right. Ye8> 
on our side is religion, the religion of Christ ; on our side 
are the hopes of mankind, and the great power of God. 
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Mr. President, — If we look hastily at the present aspect 
of Americaiili affairs, there is much, to discourage a man 
who believes in the progress of his race. In this republic, 
with the Declaration of Independence for its poUtical creed, 
neither of the great political parties is hostile to the exist- 
ence of slavery. That institution has the continual sup- 
port of both the Whig and Democratic parties. There are 
now four eminent men in the Senate of the United States, 
all of them friends of slavery. Two of these are from the 
North, both natives of New England ; but they surpass 
their Southern rivals in the zeal with which they defend 
that institution, and in the concessions which they demand 
of the Mends of justice at the North. These four men are 
all competitors for the Presidency. Not one of them is 
the friend of freedom ; he that is apparently least its foe, 
is Mr Benton, the senator from Missouri. Mr Clay, of 
Kentucky, is less eflFectually the advocate of slavery than 
Mr Webster, of Massachusetts. Mr Webster himself has 
said, " There is no North,'* and, to prove it experiment- 
ally, stands there as one mighty instance of his own rule. 

In the Senate of the United States, only Seward and 
Chase and Halo can be relied on as hostile to slavery. In 
the House, there are Boot and Giddings, and Wilmot and 
Mann, and a few others. " But what are these among so 
many?" 

See *'how it strikes a etrangor.*' Here is an extract 
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from tKo loiter of a distingtusliod and learned man,* sent 
out hero by tlio king of Sweden to oxamine our public 
schools : " I have just returned from Washington, where I 
have been "vritnessing the singular Hpectacle of this free 
and enlightened nation being buried in sorrow, on account 
of the death of that great advocate of slavery, Mr Calhoun. 
Mr Webster^s speech {iQm\a l^o have madt a very strong 
impression upon the people of the South, as I have heard 
it repeated almost as a lesscTj of the catechism by every 
person I have met within the slave territory. It seems 
now to be an established belief, that slavery is not a malum 
necessarium, still less an evil difficult to ^et rid of, but de- 
sirable 800/1, fcp get rid of. No, far from that ; it seems to 
be considered as quite a natural, most happy, and essen- 
tially Christian institution I " 

Not satisfied with keeping an institution which the more 
Christian religion of the Mohammedan Bey of Tunis has 
rejected as a " sin against God," we seek to extend it, to 
perpetuate it, even on soil which the half-civilized Mexi- 
caps made clear from its pollutions. The great organs of 
the party politics of the land are in favour of the exten- 
sion ; the great political men of the land seek to extend 
it J the leading iren in the large mercantile towns of the 
North — ^in Boston, New York, and Philadelphiar— are also 
in fayour of extending slavery. All this is plain. 

But, sir, as I come up. here to this Convention year after 
year, I find some signs of encouragement. Even in the 
present state of things, the star of hope appears, and we 
may safely and. reasonably say, ''^Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we first believed " in anti-slavery. Let 
us look a little at the condition of America at this moment, 
to see wh^t there is to help or what to hinder us. 

First, I will speak oi the present crisis in our afiairs ; 
then of the political parties amongst us | then of the man- 
ner in which this crisis is met ; next of the foes of free- 
dooii; and last, of its friends. I will speak with all 
ooolnesa, and try to speak short. By the middle of the 
anniversary ^eek, men get a Httle heated ; I am sui-e I 
shall be cool, and I think I may also be dull. 

There must b^ unity of action in a nation, as well as in 
a man, or there cannot be harmony and. welfare. As a 
man "cannot serve two masters" antagonistic and dia- 

• Mr Silgfjstrom. 
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motricjilly opposod to ono aaofcher, as God ftnd Mammon, 
lio more c"Tt a nation Bonre two opposite priuciplos a*- tho 
eamo tilrae. 

t'^ow, tlwsro arp two opposite and conflicting pnncipleB 
recognized in the political action of AmerioJ* : at this mo- 
ment, they contend for the mastery, each striving to dje- 
gtroy the other. 

There is what I call the Amorican idea. I 00 name it, 
beca\iee it ycama to me to lie at the basis of aU onr truly 
original; cliK-fcinctive, and American institutions. It is it- 
self t. complex idea^ composed of three subordinate and 
more aimple ideas, namely ; The idea that aU mea have un- 
alienable rights; that in respect thereof, all men are 
created eqnal ; and that government is to be establiahed 
and sustained for the purpose of giving every man an op- 
portunity for the enjoyment and development of all these 
"inalienable riarhts. This idea demands, as the! proximate 
organization tiiereof, a democracy, that is, a government 
of all the people, by all the people, for all the peojple ; of 
course, a government after the principles of >temal justice, 
the unchanging law of God; for shortness' £;9,ke, I wiU 
call it the idea of freedom. 

That is one idea ; and the other is, that one man has a 
right to hold another man in thraldom, not for the slave's 
good, but for the master's convenience j not ona>ccount of 
any wrong the slave has done or int-ended, but solely for 
the benefit of tke master. This idea is not pecnlWly 
American. For shortness' sake^ I will call this the idea of 
slo.very. It demands for its proximate organization, an 
aristocracy, that is, a government of all the people by a 
part of the peophv— the masters ; for a part of the people 
— the masters ; against a part of the people— -the slaves ; 
a government contrary to the principles of eternal justioej, 
contrary to the nnciiknging law of God. These two 
ideas are hostile^ irreconcilably hostile, and can no 
more be compromised and made to coalescs in the life 
of this nation, than the wotship of the real 0od and the 
worship of the imaginary deril cm be combined and made 



been nistde to reconcile and unite the two.' The aWery 
ekuses of the Conatitation of the United States is one 
monument of this attempt ; the results of this attempt — 
you see what they are, not order, but confusion. 
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Wo cannot/ have any settled and lasting harmony until 
one or the other of these ideas is caet out of the councils 
of tlbe nation : so there must be war between them, before 
there can be poaco. Hitherto, the nation has not been 
clearly aware of the existence of these tvro advei'se princi- 
ploB ; or, if aware of their existonce, has thought httle of 
their irreconcilable diversity. At the present time, this 
fact is brought home to our consciousness with great clear- 
nesB. On the one hand, the friends of freedom set forth 
the idea of freedom, clearly and distinctly, demanding 
libertji'for each man. This has been done as nt ver before. 
Eren in the Senat/O of the United States it has been done, 
and r epeatedly during the present session of Congress. 
On the other hand, the enemies of freedom set forth the idea 
of slavery as this has not been done in other countries for 
a long time. Slavery has not been, so lauded in any legis- 
lative body for many a year, as in the American Senate in 
1850. Some of the discussions remind one of the spirit 
which prevailed in the Roman Senate, a. b. 62, when about 
four hiundred slaves were crucified, because their master, 
Pedamius Secundns.. a man of consular dignity, was found 
murdered in his bed. I mean to EEiy, the same disregard 
of the welfare of the slaves, the same wiilingness to sacrifice 
them— if not their Hves, which are not now at peril, at 
least their welfare, to the convenience of their masters. 
Anybody can read the story in Tacitus,* and it ia worth 
reading, and instructive, too, at these times. 

Here are some of the statements relatire to slavery made 
in the thirty-firat Congress of the United States. Hearken 
to the testimoty of the Hon. Mr Badger, of North 
Carolina: 

It is dear that this institution [slavery] not only was not 
disapproved of, but was eipreasly recognized, approved, and its 
continuanoe sanctioned by the divine lawgiver or the Jews," 

" "Virhether an eyil. or not, it is not a sin ; it is not a violation 
of the divine law. 

" Whitt ts^tment did it receive from the founder of the gos- 
pel dispen»ation ? It was approved, first negatively, because, in 
the wli^ule New T^staiamt, there is not to be found one single 
word, eithtss epoken by the Ssviour, or by any of the evan^list^ 
or apofftles, in which that institution m either? directly or indi- 

* Aimal. lib. Xty* Cftp. 42, »«f. 
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rcctly condeiEined ; atid also affirmatively." lno ende«nrotits 
t^o show, by quoting the pbssages from St Faul, unnally quoted 
for that purpoeo. " Nothmg would be emm than for 8t r/Aul to 
bavo Rftitt — ' Slaves, bo obomont t-o you.r beatben. maaterm ; but 
I say to you, feeling rDaeters, emancipate yoixr tAaveu; the law of 
Christ ifl againfit that relation, and you are Doiuxd, therefore, to set 
them at liberty.' No Bucb. word la Broken." " 

Thus £iar goes tbo Hon. Senator Badger, of Nortifci 
Garolina. 

Mr Brown, of Miasissippi, goos further vofc. He knows 
vihsA some men tliink of sltvvery, and tells them, Very 
well, think so ; but keep your ihoughta to yom-selves/* 
He is not content with bidding the " freest and most en- 
lightened nation in the world," be silent on this, matter: 
he is not content, with Mr Badger, to declare that if an 
evil, it is not a sin, and to iind it upheld in the Old Testa-, 
meat, and allowed in the Now Testament j he tells us that 
he ''regards slavery as a gi-eat moral, social, poHticsal, and 
religious blessing — a blessing to the slave, and a blessing 
to the master/* 

Thus, the issue is fairly made between the two prinoiplea. 
The contradiction is plain. The battle between the two is 
open, and in sight of the world. 

But this is not the £rst time there has been a quarrel 
between the idea of slavery and the iJoa of freedom in 
America. The quarrel has lasted, with an occasional trvce^ 
for more than sixty years. In six battl's, slavery has foben 
victorious over freedom. 

1, In the adoption of the Constitution Bupportuig 
skvery. 

2. in the acquisition of Louisitma as slave territory. 
8. In the acquisition of Florida m slave tenitoiy, 

4. In making tb.e Mijsouri Compromise. 

5. In the annexBtion of Texas as & slave State. 

6. In the Mexican war — a war mean md wicked, even 
amongst wars, 

, Since the Bevolution, t^ere have been three F^tmices 
of great nati.on8>l importance, in whiph freedom has overr 
come slaveiT ; there have been three victories :' 

1. In prohibiting slavery firom tibie North-west temtory, 
before the adoption of the Constitution. ; 
. 2. In proHbi^g i^e filave-trnde in 1808. I mean, in 
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prohibitinjCf tliB African sUve-trade ; tlio American alave- 
toido is BtiU carried on in tlie capital of tho United Statoa. 

8i 'Phe prohibition of slavery in Oregon may be regarded 
aa a third vict,ory, though not apparently of ho much con- 
sequence as the othera. 

Now comes another battle, and it remains to be decided 
whether the idea of slavery or the idea of freedom is to 
prevail in the territory we have conquered and stolen from 
Mexico. The present strife is to settle that question. Now, 
aa before, it is a battle between freedom and jlavery ; one 
on which the material and spiritual welfare of millions of 
inen depends; but now the difference between freedom 
and slavery is more clearly aeen than in 1787 j the oon- 
Boqnencea of each are better understood, and the sin of 
slavery ia felt and acknowledged by a class of persons who 
had few representatives sixty years ago. It is a much 
^eater triumph for slavery to prevail now, and carry its 
mstitutiona into New Mexico in 1860, than it was to pasa 
the pro-slavery provisions of the Constitution in 1787. 
It will be a greater sin now to extend slavery, than it was 
to establish it in 1620, when slaves were iirst brought to 
Virginia. 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, protected 
by that shield, mastering the energies of the nation, and 
fighting with that weapon, slavery has been continually 
aggressive. The slave-driver has coveted new soil j has 
cSumed it ; has had his claim allowed, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, California, and New Mexico are the results of 
Southern aggression. Now the slave-driver reaches out 
his hand towards Cuba, trying to clutch that emerald gem 
set in the tropic sea. How easy it was to surrender to 
Chreat Bpitian portions of the Oregon Territory in a high 
Northern latitude ! Had it been Soutti of 36" 30', it would 
not have been so easy to settle the Oregon qu^tion by a 
compromise. So when we make % compi'omise there, " the 
reciprocity must be all on one side." 

Tjet un next look at the position of the political parties 
with r^pect to the present crisis. There are now four 
political parties in the land. 

1. There is the Government party, represented by the 
President, and portions of his Cabinet, if not the whole of 
it. This party does not attempt ino^pxe&ii the question 
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^jifhich comes np, htxi to dodgo mA. avoid it. Shall freodom 
or slavery prevail in tho new territory t is the qa^rsiim* 
Tlie Government haa no opinion ,* it will leave the matter 
to be settled by the people of the territory , 'liris paHy 
wishes Califomia to conie into the Union withoat elaveiry, 
for it ia her own desircy so to come ; and does not wish a 
territorial government to be formed by Congress m New 
Mexico, but to leave the people theire to fortn a State, ex- 
clttdirg or establishing slaverv- as they see fife. The m()!)to 
of thift party is inaction, not intervention. King James I. 
once proposed a question to thn judges of BIngland. They 
declined to answer it, and the king saad> f^J£ ye give no 
counsel, then why bo ye oounsdllore f *' The people of the- 
United States might ask the Government, " If ye gim Wi\ 
no leoding, then why be ye leadera T " Thie party ,i» not' 
hostile to alaveiy ; not o^osed to its ©Jrfifeniiion* 

2. Then there ia the Whig party. Thifj party has on* 
distinctive idea ; the idea of a tariff for pri^itecuon ; whether 
for the protection of American labour, or merely American 
capital, X will not now stop to inquire. The Wliig party 
is no more opposed to slavery, or its extension, tnan the 
Government party itaelf. 

However, there are two divisions of the Whitoi, the Whig, 
party South, and the Whig pa«ty North. TSo tv^o agipe» 
in their ideas of protection, and their pro-fllavery ohxi^tusrt&e. 
But the WTbig part^ Soutb advocates slavery and protec- 
tion j the Wmg party Nortla, profsctibn and slaver^. 

In the ISot&i there are many Wbigs who ate opposed to 
slavery, especially to the extension of slavery j there Arer 
also many other personsy not of the WM^ piatf , opposed 
to the extension of slavery j tlierefdro la the late elec- 
tioneering campaig^a, to secure tii© votes of these persons, 
it was necessaiy hr the Whig party Horth to m^3C© pro- 
fession of anti-slavery. This was dbne accordingly,, in a 
general form, and in special an attempt wai? made to sko^vr 
that the Whig party waa opposed to extension of 
slavery, ^- - 

Heairwhat Senator Ohsuie on this point. X reed 
from Ms speedb in the Benate> on Mansh 2% i85& 

« On the Whig side it vltm ist^ ttiat c«ndidjM» of th« 
PhiladelpMa Convention was, if not md^elf &vouirkble t6 thid 
Proviso, at leuiet pk%ed to le^Ve ^ inatler to €oQg»e^ &ee 
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from executive influence, and ready to prove it when enacted by 
that body." 

General Cass had written the celebmted " Nioholaon Let- 
ter/* in which, he declared Uiat Congress had no constitu- 
tional poller to enact the Ptoviao. But so anxious were 
tKe Democrats of the North to assume an anti-slavery as- 
pect, — viontinues Mr Chase, — ^thet 

" Notwithstanding this letter, many of his friends in the free 
States persiflted in asserting that ho would not, if elected, veto 
the Proviso ; many also insisted that he regarded slavery as ex- 
cluded from the territories by the Mexican laws still in force ; 
while others maintainied that he regarded slavory as &n institu- 
tion of positive law, and Congress as constitutionally incompe- 
tent to enact such law, and that therefore it was impossible for 
siavery to get into the territories, whether Mexican law was in 
force or not." 

This;, says Mr Chase, was the Whig argument : — 

" Prohibition is essential to the certain exclusion of slavery 
from '^he territories. If the Democratic candidate shall be elet^cd, 
prohibition is impossible, for the veto wiM be used : if the Whig 
candidate shall be elected, prohibition is certain, provided you 
elect a Congress who- will Carry out your will. Vote, there- 
fore, for the Whigs." 

Sachi was the general argument of the WTug party. Lei 
ns see what it was in Massacliusetts in special. Here I 
liave documentary evidence. This is the statement of tiie 
Whig Convention at Worcester in. 1848, published shortly 
before "die election - . 

" We understand the Whig pari^ to be committed in favour 
of the princi|lfe8 contained in the ordinance of 1787, the iprohi- 
bition of slavery in territory now free, and of its sboUtion wher- 
' 0ver it can be constitutionally effected." 

They professed to aim at the same thing which the free 
' to3 jpiirty aimed at, only the work must be done by the 
old Whigv orgamafttion. Free soil cloth must be manu- 
&&tured, but it nanst be woven in the pld Whig mill, with 
the old Whig mpchinery, and by the weavers. See 
wh«.fc the Convention says of tiie Dosaocriatic party :•— 
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Wo understand tbo Demoeratio party to bo plodded to Aidh 
cline any logiaUtion upon tbe subject slavery, with a view 
either t<o itn prohibition or restriotion in places whero it doea 
not exist, or to its abolition in any of the territories of the tJnitod 
States." ' 

There is no ambiguity in that language. Men Oftn talk 
very plain when they will. Still there were some that 
doubted ; so the great and famous men of the parW came 
out to convince the doubters thai lue Whigo Tvere tnc xasa 
to save the country from the disgrace of alaverjr, 

Here let me introduce the testimony of Mr C^j^tiitiKe. 
This which follows is from his speech at Sfklem. He, tqlj(a 
us the great work is, "The passage of a law to-da3^^tmi 
California and New Mexioo shall remain for ever free,, 
That is ... an object of gj.'eat and tranecondent impoic^ 
ance : . . . we should go up to tbe very limits of the CMa^ 
stitution itself . . . to defeat the always detested and Ibjt'i^ 
ever-to-be detested object of the dark eonbition c^,:t|t|5i^ ' 
candidate of the Baltimore Convention - who haa conie|lt<&|d ■ 
to pledge himsolf iu advance, that he vnll veto the ftr^j5« v 
law of freedom !" " Is there w/W^i^ upon yhia flporV^Ii!^^ 
doubts that the strength of the Whig party next Ma^Hsh ^ 
will extend freedom to California and New Mexico, if 
the Constitution thsy are entitled:.!© freedom at all ? to 
there a member of Congress that •wduld^not vote for fr-ee* 
dom [Samta s^mypUcitas 1 Ora w^? /] " Is tt^ 
a single "Whig constituency, in any free State in ishis coun- 
try, that would return any man that would not vote for 
freedom? Do you believe that Daniel Webster himself 
could be returned, if there wias the least doubt upon |his 
question?" ■ . ■ ' .K-vi''> 

That is plain speech. But, to pass fr^m the sp&d:^.^^;^: 
the particular, hear Mr Webster himself. What ioUoi)i»is 
from his famous speech at Marshfield^ September, 1848. 

" General Cass Hie says) will have the Senate; and with the 
patronage of the Government, with the interest that he, as a^ : 
Northei^ man, can brin^ tobissr, so-operating with every interest:; 
that the South can brm^ to bearjywe ciy before rr^e acce 
out vof the woods, if we feel that there is no danger as to th«io^ 
new temtories ! " " In my judgment, the interests of the cbim- 
try aad the feelings of % Vast majoritjr of the people require that 
a President of these United States shali be el^t^ who will nei-^- 



ther nse Wb bfiScial influence to pfOMoife, tior i»lio fetols any dia- 

ritioni in hiti hea^ii to prMwotd, the fatther extension of fliavet-y 
fihii* couiitry, and tlko fttCfcher IttftucUte of* it intbe piiblic 
councals.'* 

Speaking of the jfree soil party and the Buffalo platform, 
he says — I hold myself to T36 ai good a fre6 b6i1 uiftti as 
ttny of the Bafi&lo c<mv€iiition." Of the jiktfond., tie says 
— I can stand upofe it pretty wen." * ' I b^g ta knoW who 
is to inspire into my breast a thdre Kjaoltite aad fixed de- 
termination to resist, nttyieldiiig'lv, the encroachments and! 
advances of thd slave pdfwer in tnis conntry, thail has in- 
spired it, ever since the day that I first opened niy month 
in the conndls of thiB country." 

If snoli language as this would not " decisive the very 
elect/' what Was more to the point, it was qtiite enotigh to 
deceive the electors. JBtit now this lariguagfei is forgotten; 
forgotten in gistneral hy tke Whig pdrty North; foi'gotten 
in special by thoye whb sbenied to be the expohentg of thei 
"Whig party in MasgAclin«etts ; fof gotten afi any rate by the 
nine tiuiadrted and eighty-seven men w!ho signed the letter 
t6 Mr Webster; and inpartictiliafit is fpirgfttteii by Mi 
Webster himself, who rtbw says that it' wonld diSjgrace Mk 
own ujiderstandittg torvote for the* exteiiifeibn cf the Wilmot 
I'toviso over the new tenitorjr T 

There were some tnen in J?8W England wha did not be- 
lieve the statements of the Wliig pai^.Ndrth in 1848, be- 
cause th^ knew th^ men that uttered/ the sentiinents of 
the Whig party Sonth. The lectderstrafc tfier^ thumbs in 
the eyes of the people, atid then sftid, " you see any ' 
dourfi in ottr faces r '* " Ne ! " said the pebple^ " not a 
speck.'* " Then vote our ticket, and never say we are not 
hostile to sWery so long fts you Uve.'' 

At the South, the Whig party Used language somewh&t 
different. Here is^ a siftmple from the New Orleans Bee :■ — 

" General Taylor is from birth, association, and convictionj^ 
identified with me Bouth and her institutions ; being one of the 
most extensive sUve-holders in Ii0ui8iaji^---and su^^orted by the 
Blave-holding interest, as opposed to the "Wilmot R^otibo, and in 
favour of securing the privuege to the owners of slaves to remove 
with them to newly acquired^tOTritory.** ^ 

8, Then tljere ia the Democratic party. The distinctive 
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idea of the Democrats is reprcfseuted hj the word aiiti>pro» 
teotion, or revenue tariC Tbisjparty, as sooh,^ in atill lea« 
opposed to slavery thm the WM^; however, there are 
oonnoeted with it, at the North, mamy men who oppose the 
extension of slavery. This party is divided into two di- 
visiona, the Democmtie parly South, and the Bemooratio 
party North. They agree in their idea of anti-prdteotion 
and slaveiy, differing only in the emphosia which thw give 
to the two words. The Democrats of the South say Smveiy 
and anti-protection; the Democrats North, Anti-protection 
and slavery. Thus you see, that while there is a specific 
diiSerence between Democrats and Whigs, tliidre is also a 
eenoric a^eement in the matter of slavery. According to 
tke dcctnne of elective affinities, both drop what they hav'e 
a feeblo aSSiniiy for, and hold on with what- their stronger 
affinity demands. The Whigs and Democrats of the Sotith 
are united in thdr attachment to slavery, not only m^echan- 
ically, but by a sort of chemical union, 

Mr Cassis Nicholson letter is well known; He says; 
Congress has no constitntional right to restrict dlavery in 
the tenik>ries. Here is the difference between him and 
General Taylor. General Taylor does not interfere at 
all in the matter. If Congress puts ei&resf in, he Bay8> 
Yery well ! K Congress puts slavery out, he s^s the same^ 
Very i^^ell ! Bat if t/ongress puts slaveiy out, General Cass 
wotdd say. No, You shall not put it out. One has the 
-policy of King Log, the other tlmt of King Serpent. So 
far as that goes iK)g id the better king. 

Sio much for the Democratic party. 

4. The £ree soil peHy oppose slavery so &r as it is 
possible to do, and yet comply with the Constitution of the 
United States. Its idea is declaim by its words,— No 
more slave territory. It does not profess to be an anti- 
slavery party in general, only an anti-slaveiy party sub- 
ject to the -^Constitution. Ea the present cmia in the 
Congress of the United Sf»tes, it seems to me the men who 
represent this idea, though not always profesBing allegimoe 
to the party, have yet done the nation good and: substanr 
tial service. I refer more particularly to Messrs Chasey 
Seward, and' Hale in the Senate, to Messrs Boot, Gidd^xigs, 
and Mann in the House- Those gentlemen swear to keep 
the Constitution J in what sense and with what limitations 
vox,. V. 8 
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I know not. tt is ftix thom to nettle that mfttter witli their 
Gfn consoienoefl. .1 do know this, that those men h&ve 
;BpokeBt yery noble Nwda against slftvety ; heroic words in 
behalf of freedom. St is not to be supposed that the free 
soil party, m such, ha>j attained the same convictions as to 
th^ sin of slavery, which the anti-slavery party has long 
arrived aij. Still th«>y may be ar, faithful to their convic- 
tions as any of the men about this platform. If they have 
less light tio walk by, they havo less to be accountable for. 
For my own part, spite of their short-comingB, and of 
some things which to me seem wrong in the late elections 
in New Burfland, I caniiot help thimking they have done 
good as inculvid.iwls, and as a party j it seems to me they 
Save done good both ways. I will honour all manly op- 
position to slavery, whether it come up to my mark, or 
does not come near it. I will ask every man to be true to 
his conscience, and his reason, not to mine. 

In speaking of the parties, I ought net to omit to say a 
wcrd or two respecting some of the most prominent men^ 
and their position in reference to this slavery question. It 
is a little curious, that of all the candidates for the Presi- 
dency, Mr Benton, of Missouri, should be the least inclined 
to support the pretensions of the slave power. But so 
it is. 

Of Mr Oass, nothing more need be said at present ; his 
position is defined and well known. But a word must be 
said of Mr Clay. He comes forward, as usual, with a 
^'Compromise.' Her^ it is, in the famous "Omnibus 
Bill." Li one point it is not so good as the Government 
scheme. General Taylor, as the or^an of the party, re- 
commends the admission of California, as an independent 
measure. He does not huddle and lump it together with 
any other matters ; and in this respect, his scheme is more 
fekvourable to fireedom than the other ; for Mr Clay couples 
the admission of California with other things. But in two 
points Mr Clay's biU has the superiority over the General's 
Bcheme. 

, 1. It limits the "Western and Northern boundaries of 
Texas, and so reduces the tenitory of that Stat«, where 
slavery is now establtehed by law. Tet, as I understand 
it, he takes off from -New Mexico about seventy thousand 
gquarft mileg/ enough to make eight or ten States like 
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Massacliueotta, And delivers it over to Texas to be alave 
Bci! ; as Mr Webster says, out of the power of Congress to 
redeem from that scourge. 

2. It does not maintain that Congress has no power to 
exclude slavery in admitting a new State ; whereas, if I 
understand the President in his messagej^ he considers such 
an act " An invasion of their rights." * 

Let us pass by Mr C!«^y and coma to the other aspirant 
for the Presidency. 

At the Philadelphia Convention, Mr Websfcer, at the 
most, could only get one^half the votes of New England • 
several of these not given in earnest, but only as a com- 
pliment to the great man from the North. Now, finding 
his presidentiaT wares not likely to be bought by New 
England, he takes them to a wider market; with what 
success we shall one day see. 

Something has already been said in the newspapers and 
elsewhere, about Mr Webster's speech. No speech ever 
delivered in America has excited such deep and righteous 
isK'dgnation. I know there are influential men in Boston, 
and in all large towns, who must always have somebody 
to sustain and applaud. They some time since applauded 
Mr Webster, for reMons v&cy well known, and now con- 
tinue their applause of him. His late speech pleases them j 
its worst parts please them most. All that is as was to be 
expected; men like what thoy must like. But, in the 
country, among the sober men of Massacbtisetts and New 
England, who prize right above thij political expedientry: 
of to-day, I think Mr Webster's speech is read with indig- 
nation. I believe no one political act in America, since the 
treachery of Benedict Arnold, has excited so xnuch moral 
indignation, as the conduct of Daniel Webster.-- - 

But I pass by his speech, to speak of other things con- 
nected with that famous man. One of the moat influential 
pro-slavery newspapers of Boston, calls the geiitlenie^who 
sigii^id the letter to him, the " Eetainera '' of Mr Webster. 
The word is well chosen and quite descriptive. This wprd 
is used in a common, a feudal, and & le^ sense. In the 
common sense, it means one who has complete possession 
of the thing retained; in the feudfil sense/ it means a 

* Executive Documents : Hottae of Beprcseatatives, No. 17, p. 3. 
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dependent or vftssal, wh.o is bound to support liis Uegc 
iord } in the legal seneo, it means the pei'sou who hires an 
iitt;omey to do his business ; and the aujii given to secure 
his semoes, or prevent him from acting for the opposite 
party, is called a retaining fee. I take it the word " Re- 
tainers " is used in the legal sense ; certainly it is not in 
the feudal sense, for these gentlemen do not owe allegiance 
to Mr Webstjr. Nor is it in its common sense, for 
events have shown that they have not a "complete pos- 
seesion " o2 Mr WebsiLer. 

Now a word about this letter to him. Mr Webster's 
retainera—nrne hundred and eighty-seven in numbep— tell 
him, " You have pointed out to a whole people the path of 
duty, have convinced the mderstanding, and touched the 
conscience of a nation." " We desire, therefore, to express 
to you our entire concurrence in th,e sentiments of your 
speech, and our heartfelt thanks for the inestimable aid it 
b&B afforded towards the preservation and perpetuation of 
the Union." 

They express their entire concurrence in the santi'-^ents 
of his speech. lii the speech, as published in the edition 
'' revised and corrected by himself," Mr Webpter declares 
his intention to support the famous ftigitive slave bill; and 
the amendments thereto, " with all its provisions, to tiie 
fullest extent." When the retainers express their " entire 
concurrence in the sentiments of the speech," they eacpress 
their entire concurrence in that intention. There is no 
ambigniiy in the language ; they make a umvere®! aflirm- 
^on-^(a^vrmaUo de ormi). Now Mr Webster comes out, 
by two agents, and recants this declaration. Let me do 
mm no injustice. He shall be heard by his next friend, 
who wishes to amend the record, a correspondent of the 
Boston Courier, of May 6th ^— 

" The speech now reads thus : — * My friend at the head of the 
, Jndiciarir Committee has a bill on the subject, now before the 
Senate, with soxue amendments to it, which I prOT>oseto support, 
with au its proviaions, to the fullest extent.* Cfian^ the posi- 
tion of the word which, and the sentence wordd read thm ; — * My 
friend at the head of the Judiciaij Committee has a hill on the 
BuWect, now before the Senate, which, with some amenimentato 
it, I propose to support, with all its provisions, to the fullest 
• extent."^ 
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" Cb,11 you that bapkiag your friends f ** Really, it ia too 
bad, afler his retainers have expressed their " entire coa- 
currenoe in the sentiments of the speech," for him to back 
ont, to deny that he entertained one of the sentimenta 
akeady approved of and concurred in 1 Can it be possible, 
we ask, that Mr Webster can resort to this device to de- 
fend himself, leaving his retainers in the lurch f It does 
not look like |him to do such a thing. But the oorro- 
spondent of the Courier goes on follows : — 

" Wo are authorized to state, first — ^That Mx "Webster did not 
reviae this portion of his speech, with any view'tii examine ita 
exact accuracy of phraee ; aud second — ^That Mr Webster at 
the time of the delivery of the speech, had in his desk thx&b 
emendatory sections, .... and one of which provides expressly 
for the right of trial by jury.*' 

But who is the person " authorized to state " such a 
thing ? Professor Stuart informs the publio that it comes 
froni the hand of a man who might claim a near jplace to 
Mr Web8ter,in respect to talent, mtegrity, amd patriotism." 

Still, this recantation is so unlike Mr Webster, that ono 
wc^uld almost doubt the testimony of so great an unknown, 
as is tho writer in the Courieri But Mr Stuart r^oTes 
all doubt, and says — ^"I merely add that Mr Webster him- 
self has personally assured me that his speech was in ac- 
eordanoe with the correction here mjRbde, and that he haa 
now in his desk the amendments to which the corrector 
refers." So the retainers must bear the honour, or the 
shame, whichsoever it may be^ of volunteering the advocacy 
of that remarkable bilL 

When Paul was persecuted for righteonaneas* sake, how 
easily might " the offence of tl^ cross " have been ma^ to 
cease, by a mere transposition ! Had he pursued tlut 
plan, he need not have been let down £^m the trail in a 
basket : he might have had a dinner given him by forty 
scribes, at thelrst hotel in Jenmlem^ and a doctor of the 
law to defend him in a pamphlet. 

But, alas 1 in Mr Webster's tsBse, admitiang tibe trans- 
position is re£d, the ^^^ansubsta^tiation is hot thereby ef- 
fected ; the transfer of the which does not alter iihe chamc- 
ter of the sentence to t^ie requisite degree. The bill, which 
he volunteers to advocate, contaane provisions to this effect : 
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That the owner of a fugitive slave may seize hie fugitive, 
and, on the warrant of any "judge, oommisflioner, clerk, 
marshal, post-master, or colleotor," "residing or being" 
within tha State where the seizure ia made, the fugitive, 
without any trial by pry, shall be delivered njo to his mas- 
ter, and carried out of the Stat/O. Now, this is the bill 
which Mr Webster proposes " to support, with ali its pro- 
visions, to the fullest extent." Let mm transfer his vthich, 
it does not transubstantiate his Btai<)ment so that he can 
conBistentlf introduce a section which " provides expressly 
for the right of trial hy jury/' This attempt to evade the 
plain meaning of a plain statement, is too small a thing for 
tt great m^u. 

1 make no doubt that Mr "Webster had in his detsk, at 
the time alleged, a bill (*,^igned to secure the trial by jury 
to fugitive skves, prejpared as it is set forth. But how do 
you think it came there, and for what purpose ? Last 
February Mr Webster was intendir»^ to make a very dif- 
ferent speech; and then, I make no doubt, it was that this 
bill was prepaiped, with the design of introducing it 1 But 
I see no reason for supposing, that when he made his 
celebratied speech, he intended to introduce it as an amend- 
ment to Mr Mason's or Butler's bill. It is said that he 
will present it to the Senate. Let us wait and see.* 

But, since the speech at Washington, Mr Webster has 
said things at Boston almost as bad. Here they are; 
esti^ts from his speech at the Eevere House. I quote 
from the report in the Baily Advertiser, " Neither you nor 
I shall see me legislation of the country proceed in l^e old 
harmonious way, until th© discussions in Congress and out 
of Congress uj^on the subject, to which you have alluded 
[the subject ot slavery], shall be, in someway, suppressed. 
Take that truth home witb you — and take it as truth." A 
very pretty truth that is to take home with ua, that " dis- 
ouffsion " must be " suppressed I" 

* Sixice the delivenr af the ftbove, Mr Webster bss istroduced bis bill, pro- 
TidiBg a trial b; jury for fbg^tive daves. If I imderatand it, Mr Webster aoea 
Qot &mt it m ft mbfe^tate for tbe Jodioutnr BUI on tiLe nibiecf; does not i^itro- 
docsa it as sn aipendment to ihai or to a^rtning else. ISay, m does not formally 
introduoe it—oahf Uje it befo?e 1^ Sauftte, vrttli't)ie c^ro thkt it mty be 
printed !' The ^roct tt ia dedgned to produce, it h ttitf easy to tee. The re- 
tainers can sow gay — Seel Mt Webster himnelf wii&ee to provide a trial by 
jnry for fngitiTes ! Sosoe of the pro?inoits of the bill are remarkable, but they 
need not be dwelt, on here; 
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Again, he says : — ; 

'* Sir, tho question m, wbether Hasf^cliUMtts will stand to tlie 
truth B^inot temptation [that ie tho question] 1 wbt»thor ehe 
will he joHt against temptation ! wbother she wiU defend herself 
against hor own prejudipes! Sho haa conquered everything 
else in her time ; she has conquered this ocean which washes her 
shore; she has conq.iered her own elerile soil ; she haa conquered 
her stem and inflexible climato ; bhe haa fought her way to the 
universal reapoct of the world ; ahe haa conquered every one's 
prejudices but h^r own. The question is, whether shfi mil con« 
quer her own prejudices I " 

The trumpet gives no uncertain- sound jibut before wei 
prepare ourselveis for battle, let ua see who is the foe. 
Wlmt are the " prejudices " Massachusetts is to conquer ? 
Tho prejudice in favour of the American idea ; the prejudice 
in favour of what oui fathers called selP-evident truths j that 
all men *^'are endowed with certain unalienable rights ; " that 

all men are created etjual/' and that " to secure these 
rights, governments are mstitated ainongst men." Tliese 
are the prejudices Massachusetts is called on to conquer. 
There are some men who will do this " with alacrity^* but 
will Massachusetts conquer her prejudices in favour of the 
" unalienable rights of man" ? I think, Mr Piresident, she 
will first have to forget two hundredyears of history. She 
must efiSace Lexington and Bunker Bill fnjm h^r isiemoryj 
and tear the old rock of P^rmouth out feom her bosom. 
These are prejudices which Massachusetts wiU not conquer 
till tho ocean ceases to wash her shore, and granite , to 
harden her hOls. Ma^aohusetts has cbnqtiei^. a good 
many things, as Mar Webster tells us. I think tiiere are 
several other things we shaU try our hand upouj before we 
conquer our prejudice in &voar of the onaHemble rights 
of man. 

There is one pleasant thing aboiit this position of 2iir 
Webster. He is alarmed at the Bre which haiS been 
kindled in his rear. He finds '* considerable differences of 
opinion prevail . . : . ou the subject of that e^peeoh,'' and Js 
" grateful to receive ; . , opinions so cbeidedly concurring 
with" his own,«— so he tells the dtiaens of K^ewbuiyi 
port. He feels obliged to do something to <3scape the 
"obloquy which naturally comes upon him; So he revises 
his speech ; now supplying an omission, now altering a 
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little ; antkorizeB another jc^roftt man to tranepose his rela- 
tive pronoun, and anchor it fast to anotlii*- antecedent ; 
f^ppealo to amendments in the senatorial desk, tSosigned to 
8eoujh& a jury trial for fp^tive slaves ; derides his opponents, 
and dompar^B then) vnth the patriots of ancient times. 
Here is Jws letter to the citizens of Newhuryport — ^a very 
remarkable docnment. )It contains some snrprisiBg legal 
dowtrines, which I leavfc others to piassnpon. But in it he 
explains the fixgitive slave law of 1793, which does not 
** provide for tK> trial of any (Question whatever by jury, in 
the State in which the arrsst is made." " At that time,*' 
nobody regardod any of the prpvisions of that bill as " re- 
pumaant to reL'gion, liberty, the constitution, or humanity 
and ho has "no more objections to the provisions of this 
law, tJ^ua was seen to them " by the firamers of the law it- 
self. If he sees therein nothing "repugnant to religion, 
liberty, the constitution, or humanity,^* then why tranjsposo 
that relative pronoun, and have an amendment "which 
provides eacpressly for the right of trial by jury ? " 

"In order to allay excitement," he answerB, " and remove ob- 
jections.'* "There are many difficul^^'es, however, attending any 
Buch provision [of a jury tri^] ; and a main one, and perhaps 
the only insuperable one, has been <a%ated by the States them* 
selves, oy im^ng it a p^oal offence in their own officers, to ren- 
der any aid in apprehending or securing such ftigitives, and 
absolutely refusing the use of their jails for keeping them in 
custody, ^ a jury conld bo impanelled, witnesses gumn?oned, 
auda rs^gular trial be had." 

Tbxeik of that ! It ia Massadiiusetts, Pennsylvania, Ghio, 
and Few York, which prohibit the fugitive from getting a 
trial for his fifeedpm,l)ofore a jury of twelve good men and 
tmo i But Mr Webster goes on : It is not too much to 
sa;^ , that to these State laws is to be attributed the actual 
an<J practical denial of trial by jury in these cases." Gener- 
ally, the cause is thought to precede the effect, but here 
is a case in which, according to Mr Webster, the «»Sfect has 
^ the start of the cause, by more than fifty yc®]ra. The 
ragitive slay© kw of Congress^ which allowad thb master 
to capture ihe runaway, was passed in 1793 ; but th^ State 
laws he refers to, to which " is to be attributed the actual 
and practacal denial of trial by jury in thegfe cases," were 
not passed till after 1840. "To what ba^e uses may ww 
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com© ftt last 1 '* Mr Webster would never hare txa4» flWJlt 
a defence of hi» pro-skvei;- condactj^ Imd lie not been 
afraid of tlie fire in his reoiv o,nd thought his retoinerti not 
able to put it out. He seeznB to thinlc this fire is set in the 
name of religion : so, to help us " conc^uer our prcgudiww," 
he cautions iis against the nee of religicca, and quotes from 
the private letter of {one of the most c^tingnished men 
in ISnglaud/' dated as late as the 29th of Januaij — " B«ii- 
gion is an excellent fiing in ererj matter excetpt m politics ; 
there it seems to make men ihsvdi" In this reepect, it 
•seems religiuii is inferior to money, for the Pltoverbs teU 
us that money " answoreth all things;/' religion, it seems, 
"answerefch all things,'* esoept poUtics. Poor Mx Web- 
ster ! If religion is not good in poUtios, I fiuppos^ irro^ 
ligion is good there ; and, really, it is often enough intro- 
duced there. So, if religion seems to make mm mad " 
in poHtios, I suppose irreligion makes them sober in poli- 
tics. Eat Mr Wehstcr, firesh from hiii transpositiioc yf his 
own mlative, oxnlains this : His friend ascribes th^:«¥a« 
not Ui '^ true and genuine rehgion,*' but to '* that fontitstio 
notion of religion." So, making the tranaposition, it 
would read thus : ''That ^ntastical notion or reli^on,'' 
''is an excellent thing in any matter except jpoUtics/' 
Alas! Mr Webster does not expoond his friendis letter, 
noT his own language, so well as he used to expound th9 
Constitution. But lie says, The religion of l^e New T^- 
tament is as sure ^ guide to duty in politics, as in ^y 
other concern of life/* So, in the name of " oonsdenoe and 
the Constitution," Professor Stuw* comes forward to de- 
fend Mr Webster, " by the religion of the New Testement i 
that religion which is founded on the tc-wihings of tfesns 
andhi8M)08tles.'* How are the mi^ty fallen ! 

Mr Webster makes a "great speech," k iding his 
mighty influence to the support and extension of slaveryj 
wim au its attendant consequences, wMch paralysse the hand 
of industry, enfeeble the minking mind, aud brutii^* the 
conscience which should discern between right and wron^ ; 
nine hundred and mghty-sevpn of his retamero in Boston 
thank him for reminmng them of iheir duty. Bat still the 
fire in his rear is so hot, that he must come on to Boston, 
l^lk about having discussion suppressed, and ask Massa- 
chusetts to conquer her prejudices. That is not enough. 



He must go ap to Andover, and ^et a miniBter io de- 
fend Mm, in the name of " consoionce and the Con- 
stitution," supporting slavery out of the Old Testament 
arid New Testament. "To wh^t mean uses may we not 
descend I " 

There ml a " short and easy method" with Professor 
Stuart, aiid all other men who defend slavery out of the 
Bible. If ihe Bible defends slavery, it is not so ihuch the 
better for slavery, but so much the worse for the Bibie. 
If Mr Stuart and Mr Webster do not see that, there aro 
plenty of obscurer men that do. Of all the attacks ever 
inade on the Bible, by " deists" and " infidels," none would 
do so much to bring it into disrepute, as to show that it 
sanctioned American blav^eiy. 

It is rather a remarkable fact, that an orthodox minister 
should be on Mr Webster^s paper, endorsing for the 
Christianity of slavery. 

Let me say a word respecting the position of the Repre- 
sentative from Boston. I speak only of his position, not 
of hia; personal character. Let him, ant?. j»,U men, have the 
benefit of tbe distinction between theii' personal character 
and official conduct. Mr Winthrop is a consistent Whig; 
a reptresentative of the idea of the Whig party North, 
protection and slavery. When he first went into Con- 
gress, it sfas distinctly understood that he was not going 
to meddle with the matter of slavery; the tariff was the 
thing. Ail this was consistent. It is to be supposed that 
a Northern Whig wiU put the mills jf the North before the 
black men of the South i and ''Property before persons," 
might safely be writ on the banner of the Whig party. 
North or Sputb. _ - ^ 

Mr Winthrop seems a;-' little tmeasy in his poiationc 
Some time a^o be complained of a '/nest of ^pers^* in 
Boston, wholad'broken theiir own teeth in gnawing a file j 
meaning thd '-' vipers " in the free soil parly, I suppose, 
whose t^etb^ bowever, have a little edge still Mt on them. 
He finds it rieicessaxy to define, his position, and show that 
he hm kept up his communication with t^e base line of 
operations from which, he Started. T^4s circumstance 1" a 
little suspicious. ' 

Unlike Mr Web8ter> Mr Wiriithrop ^eems to think reli- 
gion is a good thing in politics, for ii^ his speech of May 
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7th, he says—"! acknowledge my allegian«3e to the whole 
Constitution of the United States. . . And whenever I jhhn. 
ceive a plain conflict of jurisdiction and authority between 
thp Constitution of my country and <ihe laws olf my God, 
my course is dear. 1 shall rOvUgn my office, whatever it 
may be, and renounce aU connection with public servioe of 
any sort." That is fair and manly. Ho will not hold a 
position under the Constitution of uie United States which 
18 inconsistent with the Constitution of the Universe. But 
he says — " Therti are provisions in the Constitution [of the 
United States, he means, not of the universe], which in- 
volve uB in painful obli^tions, and from which some of ua 
would rejoice to be reheved; and this [tihe restoration of 
fugitive slaves] is onvi of them. But there is none, none, 
in my judgment, which involves any consciontious or reli- 
gious difficulty.*' So he has no " conscientious or religious'' 
objection to return a fugitive slave. He thinks the Consti- 
tution of the United States " avoids the idea that there 
can be property in mian/* but recognizes " that there may 
be property in the service or labour of man.*' But when it 
is property in the service of man without value received by 
the servant, and a claim which continues to attach to a 
man and his children for ever, it looks very like the idea of 
property in man. ^ At any rate, there is only a distinction 
m the words, no difference in the things. To claim the 
sum of the accidents, all and several of a thing, is practi- 
cally to claim tlie thing. 

Mr Winthrop once voted for the Wilmpi Proviso, in its 
application to the pregon Territory. Some persons have 
honoured him for it, and even contended that ne tJso. was q 
firee soiler. Ho wipes off that caisurmy by declaring, that 
hie attached that proviso to the Oreg-on bill for the purpose 
of defeating the bill itself. " This proviso was one of ther 
means upo^ which I mainly relied for the purpose." 
''There can be little doubt," he says, "that this otausohad 
its influence in arresting the biU in the other end of the 
capitol," where it wa,s ^- finally lost." That is his apology 
for appearing to desire to prevent the extension of slavery. 
It is worth while to remember this. 

Unlike Mr Webster, he thinks slavery m&y go into New 
Mexico. "We may hesitate to admit that nature has 
everywhere [in the new territory] settled the question 
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against slavery." Still lie would not now pass tlxo proviso 
to exclude slavery. It " would . . . unite the South as 
one man; and if it did not actually rend the Union asunder, 
would create an alienation and irritation in that quarter of 
the country, which would render tho Union hardly worth, 
preserving.'' " Is thero not ample reason for an abatement 
of the Northern tone, for a forbearance of Northorn urgency 
upon this subject, without the imputation of tergiversation 
and treachery ? " 

Here I am reminded of a remarkable sentence in Mr 
Webster's speech at Marshfield, in relation to the Northern 
men who helped to annex Texas. Here it is : — 

*' For my part, I think that Bough-&ces is an epithet not suffi- 
ciently reproachful. Nov, I think such persons are dough-faces, 



coax-aest potter may mould them at pleasure to vessels of honour 
or dishonoiu*, but most readily to vessels of dishonour." 

The Representative from Boston, in the year 1850, has 
small objection to the extension of slave soil. Hearken 
to his words : — 

" I can never put the question of extending slave soil on the 
same footing with one of directly increasing slavery and multiply- 
ing slaves. If a positive issue could ever again be made up for 
our decision, whether human beings, few or many, of whatever 
race, complexion, or condition, should be ireshly subjected to a 
system of hereditary bondage, and be changed from firemen into 
Biavea, I can conceive that no bonds of umon, no ties of interest, 
no cords of sympathy, no consideration of piwt glory, present wel- 
fare, or future grandeur, should be suffered to interfere, for an ' 
instant, with our resolute and unceasing resistance to ameasm-e 
so iniquitous and abominable. There would be a clear, unques- 
tionable moral element in such an issue, which would admit of 
no compromise, no concession, no forbearance whatever. ... A 
million of swords would leap from their scabbards to assert it, 
and the Union itself would be shivered like a Prince Eupert'fc 
dress in the shock. 

" But, Sir, the question whether the institution of slavery, as it 
already exists, shall be permitted to extend itself over a hundred 
or a hundred thousand more sc^uare miles than it now occupies, 
is a different question. . . It is not, in my judgment, such an 
issue that conscientious and religious men may not be free to 
acquiesce in whatever decision may be arrived at by the consti- 
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fcutea authorities of the countr)-. ... It is Bot vfitli a ■view of 
cooping up alftvery , . . within limits too narrow for its aatural 
ffTowth ; ... it is not for the purpose of ^rding it round with 
lines of fire, till its sting, like that of the scorpion, shall bo turned 
upon itself, . . . that I have ever advocated the principles of the 
Ordinauco of 1787." 

Mr Mann, I think, is still called a Whig, but no member 
of the free soil party has more readily or more ably stood 
np against the extension of slavery. His noble words 
stand in marvellous contrast to the discourse of the Repre- 
sentative from Boston. Mr Mann represents the country, 
and not the " metropolis." His speech last February, and 
his recent letter to his constituents, are too well kaowii, 
and too justly prized, to require any commendation here. 
But I cannot fail to make a remark on a passage in the 
letter. He says, if we allow Mr Clay's compromise to be 
accepted, " Were it not for the horrible consequences which 
it would involve, a roar of laughter, like a feu de joiSf 
would run down the course of the agos." He afterwards 
says — " Should the South succeed m their present attempt 
upon the territories, they will impatiently await the retire- 
ment of General Taylor from the executive chair to add 
the ' State of Cuba ' ... to this noble triumph." One is 
a little inclined to start such i% laugh himself at the idea of 
the South waiting for that event before they undertake 
that plan I 

Mr Mann says : If no moral or religious obligation 
existed against holding slaves, would not many of those 
opulent and respectable gentlemen who signed the letter 
of timnks to Mr Webster, and hundreds of others, indeed, 
instead of applying to intelligence offices for domestics, go 
at once to the auction room, and buy a man or a woman 
with as little hesitancy or compunction as they now send 
to Brighton for beeves ? " This remark has drawn on ham 
some censures not at aU merited. There are men enough 
in Boston, who have no objection to slavery. I know 
sach men, who would have been glad if slavery had. been 
continued here. Are Boston merchants unwimng to take 
mortgages on plantations and negroes ? Do Northern, men 
not acquire negroes by marrying wealthy women at the 
South, and keep the negroes as slavp" ^ ^ the truth could 
be known, I think it would appear thai i)r Palfrey had lost 
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more reputation in Boston than he gained, by emancipat- 
iL.g the huinan beings which foil to his lot. But here is a 
Etory which I take from the Boston Republican. It is 
worth preserving as a monument of the morals of Boston 
in 1850, and may be woith preserving at the end of the 
century : — 

" A year or two since, a bright-looking mulatto youth, about 
twenty years of age, and whose complexion was not much, if any, 
darker than that of the great ' Expounder of the Constitution,' 
entered the counting-room, on some errand for his master, a 
Kentuckian, who was making a visit hero. A merchant on one 
of our principal wharves, who came in and spoke to him, re- 
marked to the writer that ho once owned this " boy " and hia 
mother, and sold them for several hundred dollars. Upon my 
expressing astonishment to him that he could thus deal in numan 
flesh, he remarked that ' When you are among the Romans, you 
must do as the Eomans do.' I know of others of my Northern 
acquaintances, and good Whigs too, who have owned slaves at the 
South, and who, if public opinion warranted it, would be as 
likely, I presume, to buy and sell them at the North." 

I have yet to learn that the controlling men of this city 
have any considerable aversion to domestic slavery.* 

Mr Mann's zeal in behalf of freedom, and against th^ 
extension of slavery, has drawn upon him the indignation 
of Mr Webster, who is grieved to see him so ignorant of 
American law. But ilr Mann is able to do his own 
fighting. 

Sa much for the political parties and their relation to the 
matters at issue at this moment. Still, there is some rea- 
son to hope that the attempt to extend slavery, made in 
the face of the world, and supported by such talent, will 
yet fail j that it will bring only shame on the men who 
aim to extend and perpetuate so foul a blight. The fact 
that Mr Webster's retainers must come to the rescue of 
their attorney ; that himself must write letters to defend 
himself, and must even obtain the services of a clergyman 
to help him — this shows the fear that is felt from the anti- 
slavery spirit of the North. Depend upon it, a politician 

♦ While this is passing through the press, I learn that several worthy citi- 
zens of Boston are at this moment owners of several hundreds of slaves. I 
think they would lose reputation among their fellows if thoy ehould bet them 
free. 
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is pretty far g-one wlion lie Bends for the minister, and ho 
thinks his credit failing when he gets a clergyman on his 
paper to indorse for the Christian character of American 
slavery. 

Here I ou^ht to speak of the party not politicians, who 
contend against slavery not only beyond the limits of the 
Constitution, but within those limitsj who are opposed 
not only to the extension, but to the continuance of slavery ; 
who declare that they will keep no compromises which 
conflict with the eternal laws of God, — of the anti- slavery 
party. Mr President, if I were speaking to Whigs, to 
Democrats, or to free soil men, perhaps I might say what 
I think of this party, of their conduct, and their motives ; 
but, Sir, I pass it by, with the single remark, that I think 
the future will find this party where they have always been 
found. I have before now attempted to point out the 
faults of this party, and before these men ; that work I will 
not now attempt a second time, and this is not the audi- 
ence before which I choose to chant its praises. 

There are several forces which oppose the anti-slavery 
movement at this day. Here are some of the most im- 
portant. 

'jfhe demagogues of the parties are all, or nearly all, 
against it. By demagogue I mean the man who under- 
takes to lead the people for his own advantage, to the 
harm and loss of the people themselves. All of this class 
of men,' or most of them, now support slavery — -not, as I 
suppose, because they have any special firiendship for it, 
but bvscause they think it will serve their turn. Some 
noble men in politics are stiU friends of the slave. 

The demagogues of the churches must come next. I 
am not inclined to attribute so much original power to the 
churches as some men do. I look on them as indications 
of public opinion, and not sources thereof— not the wind, 
but only the vane which shows which way it blows. Once 
the clergy were the masters of the people, and the authors 
of public opinion to a great degree ; now they are chiefly 
the servants of the people, and follow public opinion, 
and but seldom aspire to lead it, except in matters of 
their own craft, such as the teclmicalities of a sect, or 
the form of a ritual. They may lead public opinion in 
regard to the " posture in prayer," to the " form of bap- 
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tism," and tlie liko. In important loattors which concern 
the welfo-re of the nation, the clergy have none or very lit- 
tle weight. Still, 03 representatives of public opinion, we 
really find most of the clergy of all denominations, arrayed 



ter briefly, because it is hardly necesBary for me to give 
any opinion on the. subject. But I am glad to add, that 
in all denominationa here in New England, and perhaps in 
pll the North, there are noble men, who apply the princi- 
ples of justice to this question of the nation, and bear a 
manly testimony in the midst of bad examples. Some of 
the theological newspapers have shown a hostility to slavery 
and an attachment to the cause of liberty which few men 
expected; which were quite unknown in those quarters 
before. To do fuU justice to men in the sects who speak 
against this great and popular sin of the nation, we ought 
to remember that it is harder for a minister than for almost 
any other man to become a reformer. It is very plain that 
it is not thought to belong to the calling of a minister, 
especially in a large town, to oppose the actual and popular 
sins of Ms time. So when I see a minister yielding to the 
public opinion which favours unrighteousness, and passing 
by, in silence and on the other side, causes which need and 
deserve his labours and his prayers, I remember what he 
is hired for, and paid for, — ^to represent the popular form 
of religion ; if that be idolatry, to represent that. But 
when I see a minister oppose a real sin which is popular, 
T cannot but feel a greiat admiration for the man. We 
nave lately seen some examples of this. 

Yet, on the other side, there are some very sad examples 
of the opposite. Here comes forward a man of high stand- 
ing in the New England churches, a man who has done 
real service in promoting a hberal study of matters con- 
nected with religion, and defends slavery out of what he 
deems the " InfalUble word of God," — ^the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. Well, if Christianity supports 
American slavery, so much the worse for Christianity, that 
is all. Perhaps I ought not to say, if Christianity supports 
slavery. We all know it does not, never did, and never 
can. But if Paul was an apologist for slavery, so much 
the worse for Paul. If Calvinism or Cathohcism supports 
slavery, so much the worse for them, not so much the better 




I pass over this mat- 
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for slavory I I can easily understand the conduct of the 
loaders of the New York mob : considering tho character 
of tho men, their ignorance and general position, I can 
easily supposo they may have thought they were doing 
right in disturbing the meetings there. Considering tho 
apathy of the public authorities, and the attempt, openly 
made by some men, — unluckily of influence in that city, — 
to excite othero to violence, I have a good deal of charity 
for Rynders and his gang. But it is not so easy to excuse 
the conspicuous occlosiastical defenders of slavery. They 
cannot plead their ignoranoo. Let them alone, t<o make 
the best defence they can. 

The Toryism of America is also against us. I call that 
man a Tory, who prefers the accidents of man to the sub- 
stance of manhood. I mean one who prefers the posses- 
sions and property of mankind to man himself, to reason 
and to justice. Of this Toryism we have much in Amenou, 
much in New England, much in Boston. In this town, I 
cannot but think the prevailing influence is still a Tory in- 
fluence. It is this which is the support of the demagogues 
of the State and the Church. 

Toiyism exists in all lands. In some, there is a good 
deal of excuse to be made for it. I can understand the 
Toryism of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and of such men. 
If a man has been born to great wealth and power, derived 
from ancestors for many centuries held in admiration and 
in awe ; if he has been bred to account himself a superior 
being, and to be treated accordingly, I can easily under- 
stand the Toryism of such a man, and find some excuse for 
it. I can understand the Tory literature of other nations. 
The Toryism of the " London Quarterly,^' of " Blackwood," 
is easily accounted for, and forgiven. It is, besides, some- 
times adorned with wit, and often set off by much learning. 
It is respectable Toryism. But the Toryism of men who 
only know they had a grandfather by infei-ence, not by 
positive testimony ; who inherited nothing but their bare 
limbs ; who began their career as tradesmen or mechanics, 
— mechanics in divinity or law as well as in trade, — and 
get their bread by any of the useful and honourable callings 
of life— that such men, getting rich, or lifting their heads 
out of the obscurity they were once in, should become 
Tories, in a land, too, where institutions are founded on 

VOL. V. 9 
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the idea of freedom and equity and natural juatico — that is 
another taing. Tlie Toryism of Amorican* journak, with 
little acholarehip, with no wit^ and wisdom in homcoopathic 
doses; the Toryism of a man who stc^rtsd from nothing-, 
tho architect of his own fortune ; the Toryism of a repub- 
lican, of a Yankee, the Toryism of a snob, — it is Toryism 
reduced to its lowest denomination, made vulgar and con- 
temptible ; it is the little end of the tail of Toryism. I<ot 
us loathe the unclean thing in the depth of our soul, but 
let UB pity the poor Tory ; for he, also, in common with 
the negro slave, is " A man and a brother/' 

Then the spirit of trade is often against ua. Mr Mann, 
in his letter, speaks of the opposition made to Wilberforce 
by the " Guinea merchants " of Liverpool, in his attempts 
to put an end to tho slave-trade. The Corporation of 
Liverpool spent over ton thousand pounds in defence of a 
traffic, " the worst the sun ever shoub upon." This would 
seem to be a reflection upon some of the merchants of 
Boston. It seems, from a statement in the Atlas, that Mr 
Mann did not intend his remarks to apply to Boston, but 
to New York and Philadelpl \ where mass meetings of 
merchants had been hold, to sustain Mr Clay's compromise 
resolutions. Although Mr Mann did not apply his re- 
marks to Boston, I fear they will apply here as well as to 
our sister cities. I have yet to learn that the letter of Mr 
Webster's retainers was any less well adapted to continue 
and extend slavery, than the 'resolutions passed at New 
York and Philadelphia. I wish the insinuations of Mr 
Mann did not apply here. 

One of the signers of the letter to Mr Webster incau- 
tiously betrayed, I think, the open secret of the retainers 
when he said — I don't care a damn how many slave 
States they annex I " This is a secret, because not avowed ; 
open, because generally known, or at least believed, to be 
the sentiment of a strong party in Massachusetts. I am 
glad to have it also expressed ; now the issue is joined, and 
we do not fight in the dark. 

It has long been suspected that some inhabitants of 
Boston were engaged in the slave-trade. Not long since, 
the brig " Lucy Anne," of Boston, was captured on the 
coast of Africa, with five hundred and forty- seven slaves 
on board. This vessel waa built at Thomaston in 1839 ; 
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repaired at Boston in 1848, and now hails from this port, 
feho was oommaaded by one " Captain Otis," and is owned 
by one " Salem Charles/' This, I suppose, is a fictitious 
name, for certainly it would not be respectable in Boston 
to extend slavery in this way. Even Mr Winthrop is op- 
posed to that, and thinks " a million swords would leap 
from their scabbards to oppose it.'* But it may be that 
there are men in Boston who do not think it any worse 
to steal men who were bom free, and have g/owa up free 
in Africa, and make slaves of them, than to steal such as 
are bom free in America, before they are, grown up. If 
we have the Old Testament decidedly sustaining slavery, 
and thv^ New Testament never forbid^Ung it; if, as we are 
often told, neither Jesus nor his early followers ever said a 
word against slavery ; if scarcely a Christian minister in 
Boston ever preaches against this national sin; if the 
Representative from Boston has no religious scruples 
against returning a fugitive slave, or extending slavery 
over a " hundred or a hundred thousand square miles " of 
new territory ; if the great senator from Massachusetts 
refu8t»s to vote for the Wilmot Proviso, or ire-ajGfinn an ordi- 
nance of nature, and re-enact the wiU of Gou ; if he calls on 
us to return fugitive slaves " with alacrity," and demands 
of Massachusetts that she shall conquer her prejudices ; if 
nine hundred and eighty-seven men in this vicinity, of 
lawful age,* are thankful to him for enUghtening them as 
to their duty, and a professor of theology comes forward 
t'O sanction American slavery in the name of religion—why, 
I think Mr " Salem Charles," with his Captain Otis," 
may not be the worst man in the world, after all ! Let us 
piiy him also, as " A man and a brother." 

Such is the crisis in our affairs ; such the special issue 
in the general question between freedom and slavery ; such 
the position of parties and of great men in relation to this 
question ; such the foes to freedom in America. 

On our side, there are great and powerful allies. The 
American idea is with us j the spirit of the majority of 
men in the North, when they are not blindfolded and 
muzzled by the demagogues of State and Church. The re- 
ligion of the land, also, is on our side ; the irreligion, the 

• It has since appeared that seyeral of those persoas were at the time, and still 
ore, holders of slaves. Their conduct need excite no Burprise. . 
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idolatry, th& infidelity thereof, all of that is opposed to ns. 
Beligion is love of God and lovo of man : surely, all of tha-t, 
under any form, Catholio or Quaker, is in favour of the 
unalienable rights of man. We know that we are right ; 
\ e are sure to prevail. But in times present and future, as 
in times past, we need heroism, self-denial, a continual 
watchfulness, and an industry which never tires. 

Let Ufl not be deceived about the real question at issue. 
It is not merely whether we shall return fugitive slaves 
without trial by jnry. We will not return them with trial 
by jor^ I neither " with alacrity," nor " with the solemnity 
of judicial proceedings It is not merely whether slav ery 
shall be extended or not. By and by there will be a po- 
litical party with a wider basis than the free soil party, 
who wul declare that the nation itself must put an end to 
slavery in the nation ; land if the Constitution of the United 
States will not allow it, there is another Constitution thatwiil. 
Then the title. Defender and expounder of the Constitution 
of the United States, will give way to this, — " Defender 
»nd expounder of the Constitution of the Universe," and we 
fihall re-a£Bnn the ordinance of nature, and re-enact the 
wil of God. You may not live to see it, Mr President, 
nor I live to see it ; but it is written on the iron leaf that 
it must come) cc»me, too, before long. Then the speech 
of Mr Webster, and the defence, thereof by Mr Stuart, the 
letter of the retainers and the letters of the retained, will 
be a curiosity,; the conduct of the Whigs and Democrats 
a-n amazement, and the peculiar institution a proverb 
amongst all the nations of the earth. In the turmoil of 
party pohtics, and of personal controversy, let us not for- 
get continually to move the previous question, whether 
Ireedom or slavery is to prevail in America. There is no 
attribute of God which is not on our side ; because, in this 
matter, we are on the side of God. 

Mr President : I began by congratulating you on the 
favourable signs of the times. One of the most favourable 
is the determination of the South to use the powers of 
Government to extend slavery. At this day, we exhibit 
a fact worse than Christendom has elsewhere to disclose ; 
the fact that one-sixth part of our population are mere 
property ; not men, but things. England has a proletary 
population, the lowest in Europe; we have three million 
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of proletariea lower tlian the " pauper labonrors " of Eng- 
land, which the Whig protectionists hold up to us in ter- 
ror. The South wisnea t,o incroase the number of slaves, 
to spread this blot, this blight and baneful scourge of 
civilization, over new territory. Hot-headod men of the 
South declare that, unless it is done, thoy wil?. divide the 
Union ; famous men of the North " cave in," and veiify 
their own statements about dough-faoos " and " dou^h- 
Bouls.'* AU this is preaching anti-slavery to the thiukmg 
men of the North ; to the sober men of all parties, who 
prefer conscience to cotton. The present session of Con- 
gress has done much to overturn slavery. Whom the 
gods destroy they first make mad." 



THE FUNCTION AND PLACE OF CONSCIENCE, 
m RELATION TO THE LAWS OP MEN: 



A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 

PREACHKD AT THE MELODEON, ON SUNDAY, SEPT. 22, 1860. 



Hmin do I exerciEe myself to have always a conscienco Toid of offenco toward 
. God and toward men. — Acts xxiv. 16. 

There are some things which are true, independent of 
all human opinions. Such things we call facts. Thus it 
is true that one and one are equal to two, that the earth 
moves round the sun, that all men have certein natural 
unalienable rights, rights which a man can alienate only 
for- himself, and not for another. No man made these 
things true ; no man can make them false. If all the men 
in Jerusalem and ever so many more, if all the men in the 
world, were to pass a unanimous vote that one and one 
were not equal to two, that the earth did not move round 
the sun, that all men had not natural and unalienable^ 
rights, ihe opinion would not alter the fact, nor make truth 
false and falsehood true. 

So there are likewise some things which are right, inde- 
pendent of all human opinions. Thus it 'is right to love 
a man and not to hate him, to do him justice and not in- 
justice, to allow him the natural rights which he has not 
alienated. No man made these things right ; no man can 
make them wrong. If all the men in Jerusalem and ever 
so many more, if all the men in the world, were to pass a 
unanimous vote that it was right to hate a man and not 
love him, right to do him injustice and not justice, right 
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to deprive him of hia natural rights not alienated by him- 
Bolf, the opinion would not alter the fact, nor make right 
wrong and wrong right. 

. There are certain consiianfc and general facts which occur 
in the material world, the world of external perception, 
which represent what are called the laws of matter, in vir- 
tue of wliich things take place so and not otherwise. These 
laws are the same everywhere and always j they never 
change. They are not made by men, but only discovered 
by men, are inherent in the constitution of matter, and 
seem designed to secure the welfare of the material world. 
These natural laws of matter, inherent in its constitution, 
are never violated, nor can be, for material nature is pas- 
sive, or at least contains no element or will that is adverse 
to the will of God, the ultimate Cause of these laws as of 
matter itself. The observance of these Uws is a constant 
fact of the universe ; " the most ancient heavens thereby 
are fresh and strong." These laws represent the infinity 
of God in the world of matter, His infinite power, wisdom, 
justice, love, and holiness. 

So there are likewise certain constant and general facts 
which occur in what may be called the spiritual world, the 
world of internal consciousness. They represent the laws 
of spirit — that is, of the human spirit — ^in virtue of which 
things are designed to take place so and not otherwise. 
These laws are the same everywhere and always; they 
never change They are not made by men, but only dis- 
covered by men. They are inherent in the constitution of 
m:i,n, and as jou cannot conceive of a particle of matter 
without extension, impenetrability, figure, and so on, no 
more can you conceive of man without these laws inhering 
in him. They seem designed to secure the welfare of the 
spiritual world They represent the infinity of God in the 
world of man. His iu&iite power, wisdom, justice, love, and 
holiness. But while matter is stationary, bound by neces- 
sity, and maji Is progressive and partially free, to the ex- 
tent of a certaii tether, so it is plain that there may be a 
will in the world of man adverse to the will of God, and 
thus the laws of man's spirit may be violated to a certain 
extent. The hws of matter depend for their execution 
only on the infioite will of God, and so cannot be violated. 
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Tho laws of man depend for their execution also on the 
finite will of man, and so may be broken.* 

Let us select a portion of these laws of the human spirit ; 
such aa relate to a man's conduct in dealing with his fellow- 
men, a portion of what are commonly called moral laws, 
and examine them. They partake of the general character- 
istics mentioned above j they are universal and unchange- 
able, are only discovered and not made by man, are in- 
herent in man, designed to secure his welfare, and represent 
the infinity of God. These laws are absolutely right ; to 
obey them is to be and do absolutely right. So being and 
doing, a man answers the moral purpose of his existence, 
and attains moral manhood. If I and all men keep all the 
laws of man's spirit, I have peace in my own heart, peace 
with my brother, peace with my God ; I have my delight 
in myself, in my brother, in my God, they theirs and God 
His in me. 

What is absolutely right is commonly called jastice. It 
ia the point in morals common to me and all mankind, 
common to me and God, to mankinti and God; the point 
where aU duties unite — ^to myself, my brethren, and my 
God ; the point where all interests meet and balance — my 
interests, those of mankind, and the interests of God, 
When justice is done, ail is harmony and peaceful pro- 
gress in the world of man ; but when justice is not} done, 
the reverse follows, discord and confiision ; for injustice 
is not the point where all duties and all interests meet and 
balance, not the point of morals common to mankind and 
me, or to ns and God. 

We may observe and study the constant facts of the 
material world, thus learn the laws they represent, and so 
get at a theory of the world which is founded on the facts 
thereof. Such a theory is true ; it represents the thought 
of God, the infinity of God. Then for every joint of theory 
wo have a point of fact. Instead of pnrsuiiig this course 
we may neglect these constant facts, with the laws they 
represent, and forge a theory which shall net rest on these 
facts. Such a theory will be false and will represent the 

* Tho terms laws of the human spirit, spiritual laws, &c., are sometimes 
QseJ to denote exclusively those laws which man must k(Bp, not merely what 
he ought to keo^, laws in relation to which man has no nore freedom than a 
ma£s of marble. The words ore used above in a different sense. 
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imperfection of men, and not the facts of the universe and 
the infinity of God. 

In like manner we may study the constant facta of tho 
spiritual world, and, in special, of man's moral nature, and 
thereby obtain a rule to regulate our conduct. If this rule 
is founded on the constant facts of man's moral nature, 
then it will be absolutely right, and represent justice, the 
thought of God, the infinity of God, and for every point of 
moral theory wo shall have a moral fact. Instead of pur- 
suing that course, we may forge a rule for our conduct, 
and so get a theory which shall not rest on those facts. 
Such a rule will ba wi ong, representing only the imperfec- 
tion of men. 

In striving to learn the laws of the universe, the wisest 
men often go astray, propound theories which do not rest 
npon facts, and lay down human rules for the conduct of 
the universe, which do not agree with its nature. But the 
universe is not responsible for that j material nature takes 
no notice thereof. The opinion of an astronomer, of the 
American academy, does not alter a law of the material 
nniverse, or a fact therein. The philosophers once thought 
that the sun went round the earth, and framed laws on 
that assumption ; but that did not make it a fact ; the sun 
did not go out of his way to verify the theory, bnt kept 
to the Jaw of God, and swung the earth round him 
once a year, say the philosophers what they might say, 
leaving them to learn the fact and thereby correct their 
theorv. 

In the same way, before men attain the knowledge of 
the absolute right, they often make theories which do not 
rest upon the fact of man's moral nature, and enact human 
rules for the conduct of men which do not agree with the 
moral nature of man. These are rules which men make 
and do not find made. They are not a part of man's moral 
nature, writ therein, and so obligatory thereon, no more 
thxia the false rules for the conduct of matter are writ 
therein, and so obligatory thereon. You and I are no 
more morally bound to keep such rules of conduct, because 
King Pharaoh or King People say we shall, than the sun 
is materially bound to go round the earth every day, be- 
cause Hipparchus and Ptolemy say it does. The opinion 
or command of a king, or a people, can no more change a 
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fact and alter a law of man's nature, tlian the opinion of a 
philosopher can do this in material nature. 

We learn the laws of matter slowly, by observation, ex- 
periment, and induction, and only get an outside know ledge 
thereof, as objects of thought. In the same way we might 
study the facts of man's moral nature, and arrive at rules 
of conduct, and get a merely outside acquaintance with the 
moral law as something wholly external. The law might 
appear curious, useful, even beautiful, moral gravitation 
as wonderful as material attraction. But no sense of duty 
would attach us to it. In addition to the purely intellectual 
powers, we have a faculty whose special function it is to dis- 
cover the rules for a man's moral conduct. This is con- 
science, called also by many names. As the mind has 
for its object absolute truth, so conscience has for its ob- 
ject absolute justice. Conscience enables us not merely to 
learn the right by experiment and induction, but intuitively, 
and in advance of experiment ; so, in addition to the ex- 
perimental way, whereby we learn justice from the facts of 
human history, we have a transcendental way, and learn 
it from the facts of human nature, from immediate con- 
sciousness. 

It is the function of conscience to discover to men the 
moral law of God. It will not do this with infallible 
certainty, for, at its best estate, neither conscience nor 
any other faculty of man is absolutely perfect, so as never 
to mistake. Absolute perfection belongs only to the 
faculties of God. But conscience, Hke each other faculty, 
is relatively perfect, — is adequate to the purpose God meant 
it for. It is often immature in the young, who have not 
had time for the growth and ripening of the faculty, and 
in the old, who have checked and hindered its development. 
Here it is feeble from neglect, there from abuse. It may 
give an imperfect answer to the question. What is abso- 
lutely tight ? 

Now, though the conscience of a man lacks the absolute 
perfection of that of God, in all that relates to my dealing 
with men, it is stiU the last standard of appeal. I will 
hear what my friends have to say, what public opinion has 
to offer, what the best men can advise me to, then I am to 
ask my own conscience, and follow its decision; not that 
of my next friend, the pubHc, or the best of men. I will 
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not Bay tbat my coiisciencQ will always disclose to mo tlio 
absolutely right, according to the couscienco of God, but 
it will disclose the relatively right, what is my conviction 
of right to-day, with all the light I can ^et on the matter ; 
and as all I can know of the absolute right, is my convic- 
tion thereof, so I must be true to that conviction. Then I 
am faithful to my own conscience, and faithful to my God. 
If I do the best thing I can know to-day, and to-morrow 
find a better one and do that, I am not to be blamed, nor 
to be called a sinner against God, because not so just to- 
day as I shall be to-morrow. I am to do God's will eoon 
as I know it, not before, and to take all pb^sible pains to 
find it out ; but am not to blame for acting childish when 
a child, nor to be ashamed of it when grown tip to be a 
man. Such is the function of conscience. 

Having determined what is absolutely right, by the con- 
science of God, or at least relatively right, according to 
my conscience to-da; then it becomes my duty to keep it. 
I owe it to God to obey His law, or what I deem His 
law ; that is my duty. It may be uncomfortable to keep 
it, unpopular, contrary to my present desires, to my pas- 
sions, to my immediate interests ; it may conflict with my 
plans in life ; that makes no difierence. I owe entire al- 
legiance to my God. It is a duty to keep His law, a per- 
sonal duty, my duty as a man. I owe it to myself, for I 
am to keep the integrity of my own consciousness y I owe 
it to my brother, and to my God. Nothing can absolve 
me from this duty, neither the fact that it is uncomfortable 
or unpopular, nor that it conflicts with my desires, my 
passions, my immediate interests, and my plans in life» 
Such is the place of conscience amongst other faculties of 
my nature. 

I believe all this is perfectly plain, but now see what it 
leads to. In the complicated relations of human life, various 
rules for the moral conduct of men have been devised, 
some of them in the form of statute laws, some in the form 
of customs J and, in virtue of these rules, certain artificial 
demands are made of men, which have no foundation in 
the moral nature of man j these demands are thought to 
represent duties. We have the same word to describe 
what I ought to do as subject to the law of God, and what 
is demanded of me by custom, or the statute. We call 
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each a duty. Henco comoa no* small confuBion : tho con- 
ven jioral and official obligation is thought to rest on tho 
Bar.»o foundation aa the natural and personal duty. As the 
natural duty is at first sight a little vague^ and not written 
out in tho law-book, or defined by custom, while tho con- 
Yontional obligation is well understood, men think that in 
case of any collision between the two, the natural duty 
must give way to the oflicial obligation. 

For clearness' sake, the natural and personal obligation 
to keep tho law of God as my conscience declares it, I will 
call Duty ; the conventional and official obligation to com- 
ply with some custom, keep some statute, or serve some 
special interest, I will call Business. Here then are two 
things — my natural and personal duty, my conventional 
and official business. Which of the two shall give way to 
the other, — personal duty or official business ? Let it be 
remembered that I am a man first of all, and all else that I 
am is but a modification of my manhood, which makes me 
a clergyman, a fisherman, or a statesman ; but the clergy, 
the fish, and the state, are not to strip me of my manhood. 
They are valuable in so far as they serve my manhood, not 
as it serves them. My official business as clergyman, 
fisherman, or statesman, is always beneath my personal 
duty as man. In case of any conflict between the two, 
the natural duty ought to prevail and carry the day before 
the official business; for the natural duty represents the 
permanent law of God, the absolute right, justice, the 
balance-point of all interests ; while the official business 
represents only the transient conventions of men, some 
partial interest ; and besides, the man who owes the personal 
duty is immortal, while the officer who performs the offi- 
cial business is but for a time. At death, the man is to 
be tried by the justice of God, for the^ deeds done, and 
character attained, for his natural duty, but he does not 
enter the next life as a clergyman, with his surphce and 
prayer-book, or a fisherman, with his angles and net, nor 
yet as a statesman, with his franking privilege, and title of 
honourable and member of Congress. The officer dies, of a 
vote or a fever. The man fives for ever. From the rela- 
tion between a man and bis occupation, it is plain, in 
general, that all conventional and official business is to bo 
overruled by natural personal duty. This is the great 
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circle, drawn by God, and discovered by conscionco, which 
girdles my sphere, including all the emallor circles, and it" 
Belf included by none of them. The law of Gk)d haa emi- 
nent domain eveiywhere, over the private passions of 
Oliver and Charles, the special interests of Carthage and 
of Eome, over all customs, all official business, au pre- 
cedents, all human statutes, all treaties between Judas and 
Pilate, or England and France, over all the conventional 
affairs of one man or of mankind. My own conscience is 
iK> declare that law for me, yours for you, and ia before aU 
private passions, or public interests, the decision of majori- 
ties, and a world full of precedents. You may resign your 
office, and escape its obligations, forsake your country, and 
owe it no allegiance, but y ou cannot move out of the domin- 
ions of God, nor escape where conscience has not eminent 
domain. 

See some examples of a conflict between the personal 
duty and the official business. A man may be a clergy- 
man, and it may he his official business to expound and 
defend the creed v/hich is set up for him by his employers, 
his bishop, his association, or his parish, to defend and 
hold it good against all comers ; it may be, also, in a cer- 
tain solemn sort, to please the audience, who come to be 
soothed, caressed, and comforted, — to represent the aver- 
age of religion in his society, and ao to bless popular vir- 
tues and ban unpopular vices, but never to ahe^e off or 
even jostle with one of his fingers the load of sin, beloved 
and popular, which crushes his hearers down till they are 
bowed together and can in nowise lift themselves up j un- 
popular excellence he is to call fanaticism, if not infidehiy. 
But his natural duty as a, man, standing in this position, 
overrides his official busine % and commands him to tell 
men of the false things in their creed, of great traths not 
in it; commands him to inform his audience with new 
virtue, to represent aU oi religion he can attain, to undo 
the heavy burdens of popular sin, private or national, and 
let the men oppressed therewith go free. Excellence, 
popular or odious, he is to commend by its own name, to 
stimulate, men to all nobleness of character and hfe, whether 
it please or offend. This is his duty, however uncomfort- 
able, unpopular, agatust his desires, and conflicting with 
his immediate interests and plans of life. "Which ahaSi he 
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do ? His official business, and pimp and pandor to tlie 
public lust, with baso complianco sorNnng tho popular idols, 
wbicli lioro are monoy and respectability, or shall ho serve 
his God? That is the question. If tho man considers 
himself substantially a man, and accidentally a clergyman, 
he will perform his natural duty ; if he counts tho priest- 
hood his substance, and manhood an accident of that, he 
will do only his official business. 

I may be a merchant, and my official business may be to 
buy, and sell, and get gain ; I may see that the traffic in 
ardent spirits is the readiest way to accomplish this. So 
it becomes ray official business to make rum, sell rum, and 
by all means to induce men to drink it. But presently I 
see that the common use of it makes tho thriving unthrifty, 
the rich less wealthy, the poor miserable, the sound sick, 
and the sane mad ; that it brings hundreds to the jail, 
thousands to the alms-house, and millions to poverty and 
shame, producing an amount of suffering, wretchedness, and 
sin, beyond the power of man to picture or conceive. Then 
my natural duty as man is very clear, very imperative. 
Shall I sacrifice my manhood to money ? — the integ^rity of 
my consciousness to my gains by rum-selling ? That is 
the question. And my answer will depend on the fact, 
whether I am more a man or more a rum-seUer. Suppose 
I compromise the matter, and draw a line somewhere be- 
tween my natural duty as man, and my official business 
as rum-seller, and for every three cents that I make by 
iniquity, give one cent to the American Tract Society, or 
the Board for Foreign Missions, or the Unitarian Associa- 
tiou, or the excellent Society for promoting the Gospel 
among the Indians (and others) in North America. That 
does not help the matter ; business is not satisfied, though 
I draw the line never so near to money ; nor conscience, 
unless the line comes up to my duty. 

I am a citizen, and the State says, " You must obey all 
the statutes made by the proper authoriti{3S ; that is your 
official busitxess ! " Suppose there is a statute adverse to 
the natural law of God, and the convictions of my own 
oonscience, and I plead that fact in abatement of. my obli- 
gation to keep the statute, the State says, " Obey it none 
the less, or we will hang you. Religion is an excellent 
thing in every matter except politics ; there it seems to 
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malfo men mad." Shall I keep tlio commandmont of men, 
or tlie law of my God ? 

A Btafcuto W08 once enacted by King Pharaoh for tlio do- 
struction of the Israelites in Egypt ; it was made the offi- 
cial business of all citizens to aid in their destruction : 
" Pharaoh charged all hia people saying, Every son that is 
bom yo shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye 
shall save alive." It was the official business of every 
Egyptian who found a Hebrew boy to throw him into tho 
Nile, — if ho refused, he offended ugainst the peace and 
dignity of the kingdom of Egypt, and the form of law in 
such v-^aso made and provided- But if he obeyed, ho 
murder-^d a man. Which should he obey, the Lord Pha- 
raoh, or the Lord God ? That was the question. I make 
no doubt that the priests of Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, and 
the judges, and the justices of the peace and quorum, and 
the members of Congress of that time, said, " Keep the 
king's commandment, 0 ye that worship the crocodile and 
fear the cat, or ye shall not sleep in a whole skiu any 
longer I " So said everything that loveth and maketh a 
lie. 

King Charles II. made a statute some one hundred and 
ninety years ago, to punish with death the remnant of the 
nine-and-fifty judges who had brought hia father's head to 
the block, teaching kings " that they also had a joint in their 
necks." He called on all his subjects to aid in the capture of 
these judges. It was made their official business as citi- 
zens to do so ; a reward was offered for the apprehension of 
some of them aUve or dead j " punishment hung over 
the head of any whio should harbour or conceal them. 
Three of these regicides, who had adjudged a king for hia 
felony, came to New England. Many Americans knew 
where they were, and thought the condemnation of Charles 
1. was the best thing these judges ever did. With that 
conviction ought they to have delivered up these fugitives, 
or afforded them shelter ? In time of peril, when officers 
of the English government were on the look-out for some 
of these men, a clergyman in the town where one of them 
was concealed, preached, it is said, t)n the text " Bewray not 
him that wandereth,'* an occasional sermon, and put the 
duty of a man far before the business of a citizen. When Sir 
Edmund Andres was at New Haven looking after one of 
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the judgus, and attondod public worship inthosame meet- 
ing-house with tho fugitive, the congregation sung an 
awful hyran in his vory oars.* 

Would the men of Cfonnecticut have dono right, bewray- 
ing him that wandorod, and exposing the out/cast, to give 
up the man who had defended the liberties of the world 
and the rights of mankind againati a tyrant, — give him up 
bei^ause a wanton king, and his loose men and loose women, 
made such a commandment ? One of the regicides dwelt 
in peace eight-and-twenty years in New England, a monu- 
ment of the virtue of the people. 

Of old time the Roman statute commanded the Christians 
to sacx'ifice to Jupiter ; they deemed it the highest sin to 

• Why dost thou. Tyrant, Ijoost abroad 
thy wicked works to praise ? 
Dost thou not know there is a God, 

whose mercies htst alwaies ? 
« • » • ft 

On mischiefe why sett'st thou thy mindo, 

and wilt not waiko upright ? 
Thou htiSt more lust false tales to find, 

than bring the truth to light. 
Thou dost delight in fraud and guile, 

in miscbiefe, blond and wrong. 
Thy lips have learned the flattering etile, 

oh. false deceitful tongue. 

Therefore shall God for aye confound, 

and pluck tiioe from thy place ; 
Thy seed root out from off the ground, 

and 80 shall thee deface. 
The just, when they behold thy fall, 

with feare shall praise the Lord ; 
And in reproach of^thee withall, 

crie out with one accord : — 

" Behold the xu'ji that woulde not take 

the Lord for his defence ; 
Bat of his goods hb God did miake, 

and trust his con-opt sense. 
But I, &8 oUto, fresh and green, 

shall sprii g and spread abroad ; 
For why ? my trust all times hath been, 

upon the living God ! 

" For this therefore will I give prEuse 
to Thee with heart andvoyco ; 
1 will set forth Thy name alwayes, 
wherein Thy saints rqoyca." . 

JP^alni UL ia Sternfiold and SopUwt. 
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do 80, but it was their official businesa as Romcin citizens. 
Some of them were trao to their natural duty aa men, and 
took the same cross Jesus had borne before them; Peter 
and John had said at their outset to the authoritioa — 
" Whether it bo right in the sight of G od to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye." The Etoperor once 
made it the official business of every citizen to deliver up 
the Christians. But God made it no man's duty. Nay, it 
was each man's duty to help them. In etioh cases what 
shall a man do ? You know what we think of men who 
comply basely, and save their life with the^ loss of their 
soul. You know how the Christian world honours the 
saints and martyrs, who laid down their lives for the sake 
of truth and right ; a handful of their dust, which was 
quieted of its trouble by the headsman's axe seventeea 
hundred years ago, and is now gsihered from the catacowibu 
of Saint Agnes at Rome — ^why xt is enough to consecrate' 
half of the Catholic churches in New England. As I have 
stood among their graves, have handled the instrumenta 
with which they tasted of bitter death, and crumbled their 
bones in my hands, — keep their relies still with reverent 
awe, — have thought there was a little difference between 
their religion, and the pale decency that haunts the 
churches of our time, and is afraid lest it lose its dividends, 
or its respectability, or hurt its usefulness, which is in no 
danger. 

Do I speak of martyrs for conscience' sake ? To-day is 
St Maurice's day, consecrated to him and the " Thebaean 
legion." Maurice appears to have been a military tribune 
in the Christian legion, levied in the Thebais, a part of 
Egypt. In the latter part of the third century this legion 
waj at Octodurum, near the little village of Martigni, in 
Valaia, a Swiss Canton, under the comm.and of Maximian, 
the associate emperor, just then named Herculeus, going 
to fight the Bagaud£e. The legion was ordered to sacri- 
fice to the gods after the heathen fashion. The soldiers 
refused ; every tenth mar was hewn down by Maximian's 
command. They would not submit, and so the whole le- 
gion, as the Catholic story tells us, perished there on the 
22nd of September, fifteen hundred and fifty-three years 
ago this day. Perhaps the account is not true | it is pro- 
bable that the number of martyrs is much exaggerated^ for 
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six hundred Boldiera would nofc stand still and be slaugli- 
tered v itliout striking a blow. But the fact that the 
Catholic church Bets apart one day in the calendar to 
lion our this alleged heroism, shows the value men put on 
fidehty to conscience in such cases. 

Last winter a bill for the capture of fugitive slaves was 
introduced into the Senate of tho United States of Ame- 
rica; the senator who so ably represented the opinions 
and wishes of the controllin|^ men of this city, proposed to 
support that bill, " with all its provisions to the fullest ex- 
tent;'* that till, with various alterations, some for the 
better, others for the worse, has become a law — it received 
the vote of the Eepresentative from Boston, who waa not 
sent there, I hope, for the purpose of voting for it. That 
statute allows the slave-holder, or his agent, to come here, 
and by summary process seize a fugitive slave, and, with- 
out the formality of a trial by jury, to carry him back to 
eternal bondage. The statute makes it the oflBcial business 
of certain magistrates to aid in enslaving a man ; it em- 
powers them to call out force enough to overcome any re- 
sistance which may be offered, to summon the bystanders 
to aid in that work. It provides a punishment for any one 
who shall aid and abet, directly or indirectly, and harbour 
or conceal the man who is seeking to maintain his natural 
and unalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. He may be fined a thousand dollars, imprisoned 
six months, and be liable to a civil action for a thousand 
dollars more ! 

This statute is not to be laid to the charge of the slave- 
holders of the South alone ; its most effective supporters 
are Northern men ; Boston is more to be blamed for it 
than Charleston or Savannah, for nearly a thousand per- 
sons of this city and neighbourhood, 'most of them men of 
influence through money if by no other means, addressed 
a letter of 4ihanks to the distinguished man who had volun- 
teered to support that infamous biU, telHng him that he 
had " convinced the understanding and touched the con- 
science of the nation.** A man falk low when he consents 
to be a slave, and is spumed for his lack of manhood; to 
consent to be a catcher of fugitive slaves is to fall lower 
yet ; but to consent to be the defender 6f a slave-catcher— 
it is seldom that human nature is base enough for that. 
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But Buclx examples are found in this city 1 This is now 
the law of the land. It is the official business of judges, 
commissioners, and marshals, as magistrates, to execute 
the statute and deliver a fugitive up to slavery ; it is your 
official business and mine, as citizens, when legally sum- 
moned, to aid in capturing the man. Does the command 
make it any m. u's duty ? The natural duty to keep the 
law of God overrides the obligation to observe any human 
statute, and continually commands us to love a man and 
not hate him, to do him justice, and not injustice, to allow 
him his natural rights not alienated by himself; yes, to 
defend him in them, not only by all means legal, but by all 
means moral. ^ 

Let us look a littlo at our duty under this statute. If a 
man falls into the water and is in danger of drowning, it 
is the natural duty of the bystanders to aid in pulling nim 
out, even at the 'risk of wetting their garments. We 
should think a man a coward who could swim, and would 
not save a drowning girl for fear of spoiling his coat. He 
woidd be indictable at common law. If a troop of wolves 
or tigers were about to seize a man, and devour him, and 
you and I could help him, it would be our duty to do so, 
even to peril our own limbs and life for that purpose. If 
a man undertakes to murder or steal a man, it is the duty 
of the bystanders to help their brother, who is in peril, 
against wrong from the two-legged man, as much as against 
the four-legged beast. But suppose the invader who seizes 
the man is an officer of the United States, has a commis- 
sion in his pocket, a warrant for his deed in his hand, ^nd 
seizes as a slave a man who has done nothing to alienate 
his natural rights— does that give him any more natural 
right to ^enslave a man than he had before ? Can any 
piece of parchment make right wrong, and wrong right ? 

The fugitive has been a slave before ? does the wrong 
you committed yesterday, give you a natural right to com- 
mit wrong afresh and continually ? Because you enslaved 
this man's father, have you a natural right to enslave his 
child ? The same right yovi would have to murder a man 
because you butchered his father first. The right to mur- 
der is as much transmissible by inheritance as the right to 
enslave ! It is plain to me that it is the natural duty of 
citizens to rescue every ftigitive slave from the hands of 
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the marshal who essays to return him to bondage; to do 
it peaceably if they can, forcibly if they muat, but by all 
means to do it. Will you stand by and see your country- 
men, your fellow-citizens of Boston, sent off to slavery by 
some commissioner? Shall I see my own parishioners 
taken from under my eyes and carried back to bondage, 
by a man whose constitutional business it is to work 
wickedness by statute ? Shall I never lift an arm to pro- 
tect him ? When I consent to that, you may call me a 
hireling shepherd, an infidel, a wolf in sheep's clothing, 
oven a defender of slave-catching if you will ; and I will 
confess I was a poor dumb dog, barking always at the 
moon, but silent as the moon when the murderer came 
near. 

I am not a man who loves violence. I respect the sa- 
credne^iS of human life. But this I say, solemnly, that I 
will do all in my power to rescue any fugitive slave from 
the hands of any ofBcer who attempts to return him to 
bon(3age. I will resist him as gently as I know how, but 
with such strength as I can command; I will ring the 
bells, and alarm the town ; I will serve as head, as foot, or 
as hand to any body of serious and earnest men, who will 

fo with me, with no weapons but their hands, in this work, 
will do it as readily as I would lift a man out of the water, 
or pluck him from the teeth of a wolf, or snatch him from 
the hands of a isiurderer. What is a fine of a thousand 
dollars, and jailing for six months, to the liberty of a man ? 
My money perish with me, if it stand between me and the 
eternal law of God. I trust there are manly men enough 
in this house to secure the freedom of every fugitive slave 
in Bost-on, without breaking a Hmb or rending a garment. 

One thing more I think is veiy plain, that tho fugitive 
has the same natural right to defend himself against the 
slave -catcher, or his constitutional tool, that he has against 
a murderer or a wolf. The man who attacks me to reduce 
me to slavery, in that moment of attack alienates his right 
to life, and if I were the fugitive, and could escape in no 
other way, I would kill him with as little compunction as 
I would drive a mosquito from my face. It is high time 
tliis was said. What grasshoppers we are before the 
8tetut« of men! what GoUaths against the law of God! 
What capitalist heeds your statute of usury when he can 
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get illegal interest ? How many banks are content with 
six per cent, when money ib soarco ? Did yon never hear 
of a merchant evading the duties of the custom-house ? 
When a man's liberty is concerned, we must keep the 
law, must we ? betray the wanderer, and expc ie the out- 
cast ?* 

• It bos been said that the fugitive slave law canuot be executed in Bostor. 
Lot us not bo deceived. Who would have thought n year ago, that the Senator 
of Boston would make such a speech as that of lafit March, uiat so many of the 
loading citizens of Boston woula write such a letter of approval, that such a bill 
could pass the Congress, and a man bo found in this city (Mr Samnel A. Eliot) 
to vot« for it and get no rebuke from the people ! Yet a iiinglo man should not 
endure the shame alone, which belongs in general to the leading men of the 
city. The member for Boston faithfully represented the public opinion of his 
most eminent constituents, lay and'clencal. Hero is an account of what took 
place in New York since the delivery of the sermon. 

[From the Now York Tribune.] 

" Sl/AVE-CATOHINO IN NeW YoBK— FiEST CaSE ONDEB THE LaW. 

" The following case, which occurred yesterday, is one of peculiar interest 
from the fact of its being the first case under the new Fugitive Slave Law. It 
wHl be noticed that there is very little of the 'law's delay' here ; the proceed- 
ings were as summary as an Arkansas court audience could desire. 
' " U. S. Commissioneb's Office— Before Commissioner Gardiner. — JEzamin- 
atio., as to James Hamlet, charged to be a fugitive slave, the property of Mary 
Brown, of Baltitnore. — No person was present as counsel for accused, and only 
one coloured man. H« is a light mulatto. The marshal said Mr Wood had 
been there. The commissioner said they would go on, and if counsel came in, 
he would read proceedings. 

" Thomas J, Glare (a man with dark eyes and hair), sworn. — ^Am thirty years 
of age; clerk for Merchant's Shot Manufacturing Compaiy in Baltimore; know 
James Hamlet ; he is sla; e of Mary Brown^ a mother-in-law of mine, residing 
in Baltimore ; have known Hamlet about twenty years ; he left my mother-in- 
law about two years ago this season, by absenting himself from the premises, 
the dwelling where he resided in Baltimore ; she is entitled to his services ; he 
is a slave for IJfe ; she never parted with him voluntarily ; she canie into jpos- 
session of him by will from John G. Brown, her deceased husband ; the wnttea 
paper shown is an extract from his will ; she held him under that from the time 
she inherited him till he escaped, as I have testified; this is the man (pointing 
to Hamlet, a light mulatto man, about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, 
looking exceedingly pensive). 

^^ Gustavtts Brown, sworn. — Am twenty-five years of age; reside in New 
York ; clerk with A. M. Fenday, 26 Front-street; resided before coming hero 
in Baltimore ; I know James Bfamlet ; I have known him since a boy ; he is 
a slave to my mother; he . is a slayo for life; my mother inherited him under 
the will of my father ; he left her service by running away, I suppose ; absent- 
ing himself Irom the house in the city of Baltimoi'e, about two years since ; I 
have seen him several times, within the last six months, in the city; first time 
I saw him was in April last; mv mother is stall entitled to poissession of him ; 
she never has parted with him ; tbe man sitting here (Hamlet) is the man. 

" Mr Asa Child, Counsellor at Law, bere came into the room, and took hia 
Beat; he said he had been sent to this morning, through another, by a gentle- 
man with T7hom Hamlet had lived in this city (Mr S. N. Wood), but no had 
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In the Bame manner tlie natural duty of a man over- 
rides aU the special obligations which a man takes on him- 

no diroctionK in the matter; ho r'erely camo to boo that tho law is properly ad" 
ministered, and Buppoaed it would be without him. 

"Mr Child was then shown tho law, the power of attorney to Mr Clare, tho 
ailidaviC of Mr Clare on which Hamlet was arrested — and tho testimony thus far. 

" Mr Clare, cross-examinod by Mr Child. — I manicd Mrs Brown's dau<,-htor 
about ooventeon yearo ago ; Hamlet has always lired with us in tho familv : I 
am in her family now, and was at tho llmo he went away ; think ho is about 
twenty-eight years of ogo ^o looks much younger than that — his feaUircs arc 
Tery even, as those of a white person of tho kind) ; he occasionally worked at 
the shot tower where I worked; he was hired there as a labourer, and Mrs 
Brown got tho benefit of him — that is, when I had no other use for him ; he 
had formerly been employed as a dray-man ; after I married into the family 
some year or two, wo lived together, I furnishing the house; such wages as I 
got for the man it was roturnea to Mrs Brown, to he used as she saw fit ; I was 
her agent to get employment for him as I could ; I had him in various occupa- 
tions ; I have a power of attorney ; I have no farther interest in him than ho 
is her property, and wo wish to get him back to Maryland again, where he left. 

"J£r Sroum, cross-examined. — Left home 27th March last. Was homo 
when Hamlet went away. At the time he was engaged at tho shot tower 
business. 

" Mr Child said he hod no further questions to ask. He supposed the rules 
of the law had been complied vrith. 

"Mr Gardiner, the commissioner, then said, I will deliver the fugitive over- 
to the marshal, to be delivered over to the ckimant. 

Mr Child suggested if that was tho law. The commissioner then said he 
would hand him, as the law said, to the claimant, and if there should be any 
danger of rescue, he would deliver him to the United States marshal. 

"The United States marshal said ho had perfonaed his duty in bringing 
him in. 

" Mr Clare said he wonld demand such aid from the United States marshal 
as would secure the delivery of the man to his owner in Baltimore. 

" Mr Child suggested that it must he an a&dMit that he apprehends a rescue. 
Mr Clare said that he did so apprehend. 

" Mr Talmadge, the marshal, said be would have to perfons his duty, if 
called upon. 

" Mr Child replied ho supposed he would, but I'uera were doubts as to thn 
form. 

" The necessary papers were made oat by the commissioner, Mr Clare swear- 
ing he feared a rescue, and Hamlet was delivere4 to hin^ thence to the United 
States marshal, and probablj was conveyed vrith all possible despatch to Balti- 
more, a coach being m waiting .e£ the door; and he was taken off in irons, an 
officer accompanying the party." 

Here is the ohatge of Jndge MoLeaa in a idmilar case. 
. " No earthly power has a right to interpose between a man's conscience and 
his Maker. He has a right, an inalienable and absolute right, to worship God, 
according to the dictates of his cocsoiesce. For this he alone must answer, 
and he is entirely free from all human restraint to think and act for himself. 

<< But this is not the case when bis acts affect the rights of others. Society 
has a claim cpon all citizens. . General rule^ have been adopted in the form of 
lavs, for the protection of the lights of persons and things. TLese laws lie at 
the foundation of the social coapoct, end their observance is essential to the 
mainteoauce of civilization. In these matters the law, and not conscience, 
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self as a magistrate by his official oath. Our theory 
of office is this : The man is sunk in the magistrate ; he 

constitutes the rule of action. You are sworn to decide this case according to 
tho law and testimony ; and you become unfaithful to the solemn iujunotiona you 
have taken upon yourselves, when you yield to ar. influence which you call 
conscience, that places you nhove tho law and tho testimony. 

" Such a rule can only apply to individuals ; and when assumed as a basis of 
action on tho rights of others, it ie utterly destructive of all law. What may be 
deemed a conscientious act by me individual, may he held criminal by another. 
In view of one, the act is meritorious ; in tho view of tho other, it should bo 
punished as a crime. And each has the same ri^ht, acting under the dictates 
of his conscience, to earn- oiit bis own view. This would overturn the hasia of 
society. "We must stfind by the lew. Wo have sworn to maintain it. It ia 
expected that the citizens of the free States should be opposed to slavery. But 
with tho abstract principles of slavery we have nothing to do. As a political 
question there could be no difference of opinion among us on the subject. But 
our duty h found in tho Constitution of the Union, ns construed by the Supreme 
Court. Tho fugitives from labour we are bound, by the highest obligations, to 
deliver up on claim of the master being made ; and there is no State power 
which can release tho slave from the legal custody of his master. 

In regard to the arrest of fugitives from labour, the law does not impose 
active duties on our citizens generally. They are not prohibited from exercis- 
ing the ordinary charities of life towards the fugitive. To secrete him or con- 
vey him from the reach of his master, or to rescue him when in legal custody, is 
forbidden ; and for doing this a liability is incurred . This gives to no one a just 
ground of complaint. He has only to refrain from an express violation of the 
law, which operates to the injury of his neighbour." 

He seems to think the right to hold slaves as much a natural right as the ab- 
iolute right to worship God according to the " dictates of conscience." One 
man has an nnalienaole right to libert /, other men on unalienable right to 
alienate anO. take it from him! 

Here is something in a different spirit from a Boston newspaper. 

"The FnomvE Slave Bnx. 

I* This infamous biU has finally passed both branches of Cougress,* My 
opinion on this subject may have Htue weight with those who voted for it but 
may help snstain the sinking spirit of some poor disconsolate one, who, having fled 
from the land of oppressors, is aozionsly looking to see if there is any one who 
will give him a cheering look, or a kind reception, or who dares to give him a 
crust of bread, or a cup 6f water, and help him on his way. 

" Allow me to say to such an one, that if j^ursued by the merciless slave-holder, 
and every other door in Boston is shut against him, there is a door that will be 
open at No. 2, Beaeh-strc t, and that the fear of fines and imprisonmeat will bo 
ineffectual when the pursuer shall demand his victim. If he eaters before the 
fleeing captive is safe, it will be at hid periL I am opposed to war, and all the 
spirit of war ; even to all preparations for what is caUed self-defence in times 
of peace ; yet I should resist the pursuer, and not allow him to enter my dwclU 
ing until he was able to tread me undeir his feet. I will not trample upon any 

* I call this bill infanwut, becauBO by it the man or woman who is charged 
with being a slare ia deprived of all the means of self-defence allowed to those 
who are charged with crimes, and to be delivered up summarily, without the 
right of trial by jury, or any other proper means of proving the charge ground- 
less. J» it a worse crime to bo a slave than a thief or a murderer i 
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18 u'li liorrivxe convert; his individual tnanhood is coveted 
up and extinguished by Lis official cap ; he is no longer a 

law, either of my own State, or of the nation, that docH not conflict with my 
conscientiouB duty to ray God ; but Jesus has commanded, eaying, • All things 
whatsoever yo would that men should do to you, do yo oven bo to them.' 

" If, for no crime, I had been taken and sold, and deprived of all the rights 
of m; manhood, and degraded to the rnnk of a beast of burden ; not only de- 
prived of tho opportunity to labour fi/f the support of my wife and children, but 
oven deprived or their kmd sympathy and comnanionship, whenever the interest 
or will of my oppressors should require it ; and I should, at tho peril of my life, 
floo from my oppressors, and thf/v should pursue mo to tho dwelling of some 

Eoor disciple of Jesus, it may be ihat of e. coloured man, and I Bhould beg of 
im to protect mo, and help mo to escape from th" pursuer's grasp, should I 
not hope, if ho was a Christian, ho would give mo bread and water, and help 
mo on my way, regardless of the fines and imprisonment that such a kind act 
might render nim liable to ? Could I expect to meet the approbation of my 
Lord, if I did not do as much toi tho fleeing slave ? Can there bo a Christian, 
in this land of the Pilgrims, who will not do it, and besides, do all in his power 
to prevent any one of those Senators or Eepresentatives in Congreas who voted 
for that infamous bill from ever again misrepresenting any portion of the friends 
of freedom, in Boston cr elsewhere ? It is said, this is a law of tho land, and 
must bo obeyed : to snch I would say, 'Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto men more than unto God, judge ye.' 

" I prefer to obey God, if in so doing I must break the laws of men and be 
punished, rather than violate the laws of God and obey the laws of men, to 
escape fines and imprisonments, or even death. 



Here is yet more : 

"The FuamvB Slave Bill. 

" Messes Editobs : — The bold and manly avowal of your correspondent, Mr 
T. Gilbert, in last evening's Titiveller, in commenting upon what he very justly 
denominates the ' infamous fugitive slave bill,' ia but the very echoing of thou- 
sands of heerts equally true to the cause of freedom, and who seek the elevation 
of the down-trodden sons and daughters of American slavery. That gentleman, 
acting upon the dictates of an enlightened patriotism, and in deep sympathy 
with the fleeing c ptive, has the courage to avow his determination to throw 
wide open his door, and offers tomake nis house — even though he should stand 
alone among his fellow-citizens — an asylum to the ff^tive slave, in his retreat 
from the pnson-hoase of bondage. The paramount claims which he awards to 
tha Diinne law over that which is but auman, and therefore necessarily im- 
perfect, commend his spirited letter to the consideration of all those that have 
in ei ; way aided in the passage of a bill at variaiico with the first principles of 
civil freedom, and in direct hostility to the instruction of that great Teacher who 
h th commanded as to * Do nnto others as wo would that they should do unto us.' 
That the determination of your correspondent may be true and unfaltcriog, is 
the hearty prayer of one, at least, of his fellow-citizens, who is ready at all times 
to co-operate in making aii asylum for the fugitive slave, even though bonds and 
imprisonments should prove the penalty. 

" Boston, Sept. 26,. 1860. GEOEGE W. CAENES." 

Here follow some characteristic remarks on the terror which tho fugitives here 
in Boston feel in apprehension of being torn from their families and their 
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man, but amore president, general, governor, roprosontatire, 
slieriff, juror, or conatablio ; lie is absolved from all alle- 
giance to God's law of the universe when it conllicta with 
man's law of the land ; his official business as a magistrate 
supersedes his natural duty as a man. In virtue of 
this theory, President Polk, and his coadjtitors in Con- 
gress and out of it, with malice, afore-thought, and intent 
to rob and to kill, did officially invade Mexico, and 
therein slay, kill, and murder " some thousands of 
men, as well Americans as Mexicans. This is thought right 
because he did it officially. But the fact that he and they 
were magistrates, doing official business, did not make the 
killing any the less a wrong than if he and they had been 
private men, with General Lopez and not General Taylor 
to head or back them. The official killing of a man who 
has not alienated his right to life, is just as much violation 
of the law of G od, and the natural duty of man, as the un- 
official killing of such a person. Because you and I and 
some other fooUsh people put a man iu a high office, and 
get him to take an oath, does that, all at once, invest him 
with a natural right to kill anybody he sees fit ; to kill an 
innocent Mexican ? All his natural rights he had before. 

Church-street. Their ohject waa to d snounce the fugitive slave law ; and this 
was done with hearty good-will, or, we should say, malediction. 

" The stoam would nave been well up, without any eitranuous elements of 
excitement ; but what added a apecial interest to the occasion, and raised the tem- 
perament to blood-heat, was the announcement, made by Mr Downing, that the 
wife of Jamos Hamlet (the fugitive slave who was returned to his owner in 
Baltimore, a few days since, under a process of law) had died yesterday, of grief 
and convulsions. 

" This filled the measure of indignation which burned in the bosoms of all 
presen i, against a law which, besides ita other abominations, could produce such 
fatal effects. In the fever of the moment, a contribution was caUed for, to de- 
fray the axpense of her funeral, and about t-venty dollars was collected. 

" Shortly after, information was received that it was all a mistake about ber 
dying of eonvuldons, or in any other way ; and that nue was as well as ever. 
This was a damper unon the enthusiasm of the occa'iion, but the money was 
already collected, ana seeing it could not be applitd just now to de&%y her 
funeral expenses, it was very properly decided to apply it to her living expenses. 
The meeting adjourned. 

" Mrs Hamlet was in onr oMce yeatcrdar, accompanied by her mother and a 
coloured man. She appeared to be in good health (thongh of course distressed 
at the misfortune of her husband), and wo hope she will live a thousand years. 
Sho certainly shall, if his return will have that effocfc."— iV. Y. Journal of 
Commeree. 

I print these pejssages, hoping that some hundred yean hence they may be 
found in some old library, and valued as monuments of the state of Christijuiity 
iu the fiee Stat^Mi in the year 1860. , , 
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mid if/ would ho P jcu!t toa^!corl;n,inv;'lioro ttio pfiopio could 
find tlio rigiit to aufihoi'izo him to do a, wrong. A man 
doer) noi; encapo from the jurifidiction of natural law and 
the dominion of God by onlisfcing'in thoarmj;, or by takinp^ 
tho o-^tli of tlio Prosidoat ; for ju5^tico, tbo law paramount 
of tLo nnivorao, oxtonds over armioa and nations, 

A litt'.o wliilo ago o, murdoi'or was hanjjod in Bosfcon^ by 
tlio ShorilF of Sufi'olk county, at the command of the Go- 
vernor and Council of Massachusetts, by the aid of certain 
persons called grand and petit jurord, all of them acting in 
their official capacity, and doing the official buEinean they 
had sworn to do. K it be a wroag thing to hang a man, 
or to take his life except in aelf-d<3fence, and while in immi- 
nent peril, then it is not any le-ja a w/ong because men do 
it in their official character, in complio,nce with their oath. 
I am speaking of absolute wrong, not merely what is wrong 
relatively to the man's own judgment, for I doubt not that 
all those officers were entirely conscientious in what they 
did, and therefore no blame rests on them. But if a man 
believes it wrong to take human life deliberately, except in 
the cases named, then I do not see how, with a good con- 
science, he can be partaker in the death of any man, not- 
withstanding his official oath. 

Let me suppose a case which may happen he:.e, and be- 
fore long. A woman flies from South Carolina to Mas- 
sachusetts to escape from bondage. Mr Greatheart aids 
her in her escape, harbours and conceals her, and is brought 
to trial for it. . The punishment is a fine of one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment for six months. I am drawn to 
serve as a juror, and pass upon this ofience. T may refuse 
to serve, and be punished for that, leaving n en with no 
scruples to take my place, or I may take the juror's oath 
to give a verdict according to the law and the testimony. 
The law is plain, let as suppose, and the testimoayconelu- 
aive. Greatheart himself confesses that he did the deed 
alleged, saving one ready to perish. The judge charges, 
that if the jurors are satisfied of that fact, then they must 
tetum that he is guilty. This is a nice matter; Here are 
tv/o questions. The one, put to me in my official capacity 
m juror, is this : " Did Greatheart aid the woman ? " Tho 
other, put to me in my. natural character ; as man, is this : 

WiU you help punish Greatheart with fine and imprison- 
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jnoni) for hclpinjr n- vromnn obkiin }ior nnuliGnaWo viirkhn ? " 
I am to anav/or Dotli. If I liavo oxtinguiahed my manhood 
by my juror'n oatlij, thou I shall do my official buairieaa 
and find Groathoart guilty, and I shall Beem to oo a true 
man ; but if I valiio my manhood, I aliall answer aftor my 
natural duty to love a man and not hato Mm, to do him. 
juBtico, not injuatice, to allow him the natural rights ho 
has not alienated, and ahall say "Not guilty." Then 
fooliali men, blinded by the dust of courts, may call me 
forawom and a liar; but I think human nature will justify 
the verdict. * 

* TUK FONOTION OF THE JOBV. 

There avo two theoriou of tho function of tlio jury in criminal trials, Ono I 
will cull tlio theory of tho goTcnimeat ; tho other tho theory of tho people. Tho 
first has of lato heon insisted on in certain courts, and Iflid do^vu by some judges 
in their chargca to the jury. Tho second lies, perhaps dimly, in tho conscious- 
ness of tho people, and may ho gathered from tho conduct of jurico in tiials 
whoro tho judges' law woidd do obvioua iujustico to tho prir,oner. 

I. According to the theory of the government. The judge is to sottlo tho law 
for tho jury. This involves two things : 

1, lie is to declare tho law denouncing punishment on tho jiHeged crime. 

2. To declaro what constitutes the crime. Thou the jury are only to deter- 
mine whether tho prisoner did tho deed which tho judgo says constitutes tho 
crime. He, exclusively, is to decide what is the law, and what deed con- 
stitutes tho crime; they only to decide if the prisoner did the deed. For ex- 
ample, to take a case which has not nuppened yet, to my knowledge ; John Doe 
is accused of having eaten a Medford cracker ; and thereupon, direction of 
the government, has been indicted by a grand jury for the capital offence of 
treason, and is brought boforo a traverse jtu'v for trial. The "judge tells the 
jury, 1, That eating a Medfoi-d cracker constitutes the crime of treason. 2. That 
there is a law depounciug death on that crime. Then the jury are to hearken 
to the evidence, and if it is proved to their satiefaotion that John Doe ate the 
Medford cracker, they are to return a verdict of guilty. They are only to judgo 
of the ni'Uter of fact, and take tho kw on tho judgo'e authority. 

II. According to the theorjr -if the people, in order to render their venliiii^ the 
jury are to determine three things : 

1. Did the man do the deed alleged ? 

2. If so. Is there a legal and constitutional statute denouncing punishment 
upon the crime ? Here the question is twofold : fa) as to the deed which con- 
stitutes the crime, and (6) as to the statute which aenounces the crime, 

, 3. If all this is settled affirmatively, then, Shall this man Buffer the punish- 
ment thus legally and constitutionally denounced i 

For example : John Doe is accused of having eaten a Medford cracker, is in- 
dicted for treiison, and brought to trial; the judge charges as above. Then 
the jury are to determine : 

1. D' John Doe eat the Medford cracker in i\e manner esHegcd ? 

2. 60 . (fl) Does that deed constitute tho crime of treason } andl (p) Is tuero 
a legUi ind csnstitutional statute denouncing the punishment of death oa that 
crimo ? 

S. If 50 likewise, Shall Jolm Doo suffer the puaialiiEeat of d.;ath? 
The first question, as to tho fact, they are to settle by the evidcaco predated 
in open couil:, according to the usual foimsj and befoio thefaca of the prisoner; 
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In cases of tlhia kind, when justice is on one side and the 
court on the other, it seems to mo a conscientious man 

tlio testimony of cacli wjtness forma one clement of thot evidence. The jiwy 
alone are to dotermino whether the testimony of the witnesses proves tho fact. 

The second question, (a) us to tho deed which constitutes tho crime, and {b) as 
to tho law which denounces tho crime, they arc to settle by evidence ; tho testi- 
mony of tho judge, of tho States* Attomev, of tho prisoner's counsel, each forms 
an clement of that evidence. Tho jury alone aro to determine whether that tes- 
timony proves tliat tho deed constitutes the c-'me, and that there is a law do- 
nouncuig death against it ; and the jury aro j remember that tho judge and 
tho attorney who aro tho creatures of tho government, and often paid to sorvo 
its passions, may be, and often have been, quite as partial, quite as unjust, as 
tho prisoner's counsel. 

The third question, as to punishing tho prisoner, after tho other questions are 
decided against him, is to bo settled solely by tho mind and conscience of tho 
jury. If they know that John Doo did cat the Medford cracker, that tho deed 
legally constitutes tho crime of treason, and that there is a legal and constitu- 
tional statute denouncing death on th&t crimC; they aro still to determine, on 
their oath as j'irors, on their manhood as men, whether John Doe shall suffer 
the pnnishment of death. They aro jurors to do justice, not injustice ; what 
they think is justice, not what they think injustice. 

The government theory, though often laid dovra in the charge, is seldom if 
ever practically carried out by a judg'^ in its full extent. For he does not declare 
on his own authority what is the law and what cpnstitutes thu crime, but gives 
the statutes, precedents, decisions, and the like ; clearly implying by this very 
course that the jury are not to taVe his authority barely, but his reasons if rea- 
sonable. 

In the majority of cases, the statute acd the ruling of the court come as near 
to real justice as the opinion of the jury does ; then if they are satisfied that the 
prisoner did the deed alleged, they return a verdict of guilty with a clear con- 
science, and subject the man to what they deem a just punishment for an unjust 
act Their conduct then seeras to confirm the government theory of the jurors' 
function. Lawyers and others sometimes reason exclusively from such cases, 
and conclude such is the true and actual theory thereof. But wi:eii a case occurs, 
wherein the ruling of the judge appears wrong to the jury ; when he declares 
legal and constitutional what they think is not bo ; when he declares that a 
trifling oflfence constitutes a great crime ; when the statute is manifestly unjust, 
forbidding what is not wrong, or when the punishment denounced for a real 
wrong is excessive, or any punishment is provided for a deed not wrong, though 
there is no doubt oi' the facts, the jury will not convict Sometimes they vnll 
acquit the prisoner ; sometimes fail to e^ree. The history of criminal tnals in 
England and America proves this. In such easel the jury are not false to their 
function and- jurors' oath, but faithful to both, for the jurors are the " country " 
—the justice and humanity of men. 

Suppose some one should invent a machine to be used in criminal trials for 
det-eniining the testimony given ia court. Let me call it a Martyrion. This 
iustrmtient receives the endence and determines and reports the fact that the 
prisoner did, or did not, do the deed alleged. According to the government theory, 
the Martyrion would perfectly perform all the functions of the jury in a criminal 
case ; bat would any community substitute tho machine for the jury of " twelve 
good men and true ? " If the jury is to be merely the judge's machine, it had 
better be of b-ja and gutta-percha than of human beings. 

In Philadelphia, soma years ago, a man went deliberatjely and shot a person 
who h&d seduced laH sister under circumstances of great atroci|;y. He was in- 
dicted for vilM murder. There was uo doabt ss to tho &ct, none as to the law, 
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must oifchor refuse to servo aa a juror, or else refcum a vor- 
diet at variance with the facts and what courts declare to 
be his official business as juror ; but the eyes of some men 
have been so long bhnded by what the court declares is the 
law, and by its notion of the juror's function, that they 
will help injflict such a punishment on their brother, and 
the judge decree the sentence, in a case where the arrest, 
the verdict;, and the sentence are the only wrong in which 
the prisoner is concerned. It seems to me it is time this 
matter should be understood, and that it should be known 
that no official oath can take a man out of the jurisdiction 
of God's natural law of the universe. 

A case may be brought before a commissioner or judge 
of the United States, to determine whether Daniel is a 
slave, and therefore to be surrendered up. His official 
business, sanctioned by his oath, enforced by the law of 
the land, demands the surrender ; his natural duty, sanc- 
tioned by his conscience, enforced by absolute justice, for- 
bids the surrender. What shall he do ? There is no serv- 
ing of God and Mammon both. He may abandon his 
commission and refuse to remain thus halting between two 
opposites. But if he keeps his office, I see not how he 
can renounce his nature and send back a fugitive slave, 
and do as great a wrong as to make a freeman a slave ! 

Suppose the Constitution had been altered, and Congress 
had made a law, making it the business of the United 
States' commissioners to enslave and sell at public outcry 
all the red-haired men in the nation, and forbid as to aid 
and abet their escape, to harbour and conceal them, under 

none as to the deed wWcb constituted that crime. The jury returned, " Not 
guilty "—and were justified in their verdict. In 1850, in New Jersey, a man 
seduced the wife or andther, imder oircamstances even more atrocious. The 
husband, in open day, cooUy and . deliberately shot the seducer ; was tried for 
wilful murder. Here, too, there wtffl no doubt of the fact, of the law, or the 
deed which constituted the crime of murder ; but the jury, perfectly in accord- 
ance with their official function, returned *' Not ^ilty." 

The case of William Penn in 1670, who was tned under theCJonventicle Act, 
is well known. The conduct of many English juries who would not condemn a 
fellow-creature to death for st^alin^ a few pounds of money, is also well known, 
and shows the value of this form of trial to protect a man from a wicked law. I 
think most mm will declare the verdict of " Not guilty " in the 'caee of J. P. 
Zenger, tried for high treason in New Tork in l?36f & righteous judgment, 
made in strict accoinance with the official function of thejorors; out it was 
plainly contrary to the evidence as well as to the ntling of tine coiui;. 

See Mr Parker's Defence, p. 76, et seq., for further remarks on the function 
of the Jury (Boston, 1866). 
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the satae penalties just now mentioned ; do you think any 
commissioner would be justified before God by his oath in 
kidnapping the red-haired men, or any person in punish- 
ing such as harboured or concealed them, such m forcibly 
took the victims out of the hand of officials who would 
work mischief by statute ? Will the colour of a hair make 
riglit wrong, and wrong right ? 

Suppose a man has sworn to keep the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Constitution is found to be 
wrong in certain particulars : then his oath is not morally 
binding, for before his oath, by his very existence, he is 
morally bound to keep the law of God as fast as he learns 
it. No oath can absolve him from his natural allegiance 
to God. Yet I see not how a man can knowingly, and with 
a good conscience, swear to keep what he deems wrong 
to keep, and will not keep, and does not intend to keep. 

It seems to me veiy strange that men so misunderstand 
the rights of conscience and their obligations to obey their 
country. Not long ago, an eminent man taunted one of 
his opponents, telling Imn he had better adhere to the 
" higher law." The newspapers echoed the sneer, as if 
there were no law higher than the Constitution. Latterly, 
the Democratic party, even more completely than the Whig 
party, seems to have forgotten that there is .any law highbr 
than the Constitution, any rights above vested rights.* 

An eminent theologian of New Bnglsnd, who has hitherto 
done good and great service in his profession, grinding off 
the barb of Calvinism, wrote a book in defence of slave- 
catching, on Conscience and the Constitution," a book 
which not only sins against t] > sense of the righteous in 
being wicked, but against thj worldliness of the world 
in being weak, — and he puts the ofl&cial business of keeping 
"a compact" far before the natural duty of keeping a 
conscience void of offence, and serving God. But suppose 
forty thieves assemble on Fire Island, and make a compact 
to rob very vessel wrecked on their coast, and reduce the 
survivors to bondage. Suppose I am born amongst that 
brotherhood of pirates, am I morally bound to keep, that 
compact, or to perform any function which grows out of it ? 
Nay, I am morally b'^^nd to violate the compact, to keep 

* So it appeared in September, 1851 ; but since tfefen tlie Wiag party has 
vindicated its claim to tbe same bad eminence as the Democratic ydxty. 
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the pirates from their plunder and their prey. Instead of 
forty thieves on iFire Island, suppose twenty millions of 
men in the United States make a compact to enslave every 
sixth man — the dark men — am I morally bound to heed 
that compact, or to perform any function which grows out 
of it ? Nay, I am morally bou'?d to violate the compact, in 
every way that is just and wise. Hhe very men who make 
such a compact are morally discharged from it as soon as 
they see it is wrong. The forty Jewn who bound themselves 
by wicked oath to kill Paul before they broke their fast, — 
were they morally bound to keep their word ? Nay, 
morally bound to break it; 

I will tell you a portion of the story of a fugitive slave 
whom I have known. I will GaUl his name Joseph, though 
he was in worso than Egyptian bondage. He was " owned " 
by a notorious gambler, and once ran away, but was retaken. 
His master proceeded to punish him for that crime, took him 
to a chamber, locked the door, and lighted a fire ; he then 
beat the slave severely. After that he put the branding- 
iron in the fire, took a knife, — ^I am not telling of what 
took place in Jgiers, but in Alabama, — and proceeded to 
cut off the ears of his victim I The owner's wife, alarmed 
at the shrieks of the sufferer, beat down the door with a 
sledge-hammer, and prevented that catastrophe. After- 
wards, two slaves of this gambler, for stealing their mas- 
ter's sheep, were beaten so that titiey died of the stripes. 
The " minister " came to the funeral, told the others that 
those were wicked slaves, who deserved their fate; that 
they would never " rise " in the general resurrection, and 
were not fit to be buried ! Accordingly their bbdies were 
thrown into a hole and left there. Joseph ran away again ; 
he came to Boston j was sheltered by a man whose charity 
never fails ; he has been in my house, and often has wor- 
shipped here with us. Shall I iake that man and deliver 
him up ? — do it " with shcriv^ " ? Shall I suffer that 
gambler to carry his prey from this city ? Will you aUow 
it — though all the laws and constitutions of men give the 
commandment ? God do so unto us if we suffer it.* 

This we need continually to remember : . that nothing in 

* The person referred to fled awaj from Boston, and in one of the British 
r provinces found the protection for hiB unt^lieaahle rights which cotdd not be 
allowed him in New England. 
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tho world withrrat is «o sacred as the otemoJ law of God ; 
of the world within nothiuig is mo'ro venerable than our 
own conscienoe, the pewuatient, everlejsting oracle of God. 
Tlie Urim and Thummim were but Jewish or Eff^" ptian 
toys on the brooatplnte of the Hebrew priest ; the Dolphic 
oracle w ets only a suilbtle cheat j but this is the true Shokmoh 
and presence of God in your heart : aa this 

"prtsnouftcett lijtlly on eactt deed, 

Of so mudi. fame in hoRrsn ejtpsft yonr mood." 

If I am conBciously and continually false to this, it is of 
no avail that I seem loyal to all besides j I make the light 
that is in n e darknesB, and how great is that darkness I 
The centre of ray manhood is gone, and I aih rotten at my 
heart. Men riay respect toe, honour me, but I am not 
respectable, I am a base, dishonourable man, and like a 
tree, broad-branched, and leafed with greon, but all its 
heart gnawed out by secret worms; at some slight touch 
one day, my i'otten trunk will fall with horrid squelch, 
bringing my lea^y honours to dishonoured dust, and men 
will wonder thivt bark could hide such rottenness and ruin. 

But if I am true to this legate of God, holding his court 
within my 'SotjI, then my power to discover the just and 
right will enlarge continually ; the axis of my httlo life wiE 
coincide with tiie life of the infinite God, His conscience, 
and my own be one. Then my character and my work 
will lie in the pUne of his Almighty action; no other will 
in me, His infiniiie wisdom, mstice, holiness, and love, will 
flow into me, a ceaseless tide, filliug with life divine and 
new the little creeklets of my humble soul. I shall be one 
with God, feel His delight in me and mine m Him, and all 
mty mortal life o'er with life divine and bless mankind. 
Let men abhor me, yea, scourge ^nd crucify, angels are at 
hand; yes, the leather is with me ! 

How we mistalie. Men Jhink if they ban but get wicked- 
ness dignified into a statute, enrolled in the capitol, signed 
by the magistrates, aad popular with the people, that all 
is sscure. Then they rejoice, and at their " Thanksgiving 
dinner," say witH the short-lived tyrant in the play, after 
h& had slain the rightful heira of England's throne, and set 
im murd^ons hoof on justice at eyesy step to power, — 

|i[ow is the ^trinter of otir diBCOBteat 
* llad'3 gloriotte Bumtcer . . . * , 

''\ 
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and think tliat «m Bits fast and ridea secure.* But no 
Ettatate of mon is nvor iixed on man till it ha iSmat tho 
absolnte^ tdbe right, tliio law of God. All elue IwsAb bnt its 
day, fo" over tins, for ever still th« aamy. By ''jprevions 
questions," men may stop dobato, rot& dovm mmo?ities 
with hideous grin, but the still small voice of justice will 
whisper in the haman heart, will be trampfyt-ton^^ed in 
history to Umch yon that you cannot vote down God. 

In your primte oharactor, if yoil would build securely, 
you must build on the natural law of God, inherent in your 
naturo and in his; if the nation would build securely, it 
must build so. Out of their caprice, their 'aelfishness, and 
theii* sin, may men make statutes, to lat^t for a day, built 
up with joyous huzzas, and the chiming of ^ hundred guns, 
to come down vnth the curses of the multitude, and smit- 
ten by the thunder of God ; but to build secure, you must 
buiid on the justice of the Almighty. The beatitudes of 
Jesus wiU outlast the codes of all the iyrants of the old 
world and the new. So 1 have seen gamblers hurry and V 
huddle up their booths at a cotmtry muster, on the un> 
smoothed surface of a stubble-field, foundation good enough 
for such a structure, not a post plumb> to endure a single 
' day of riot, drunkenness, and sin ; but to build a pyramid 
which shall outlast empires, men lay bare the bosom of the 
primeval rock, and out of primeval rock they build lihereoa 
their well-joined work, outlasting Syria, Greece, Oarthage, 
Eome, venerable to time, and nimemeath its steadfeat foot 
the earthquakes pass all harmlessly away. 

All things conspire to overturn a wrong. Every ad- 
vance of man is hostile to it. Eeaaon is hostile; reHgion 
is its deadly foe j the new-bom generation will assaO it, 
and it must fall. Of old it was written, "Though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not prosper," and the world's 
wide walls, from the remotest bounds of peopled space, 
laugh out thair loud and long " Amen P' Let Iniquity be 
never so old and respectable, get all the most eminent 
votes, have the newspapers on her side, gune fired at her 
success, it all avails nothing j for this is God's world, not 
& devil's, and His eternal word has gone forth that right 
alene shall last for ever and for ever, 

* Thie refers to a ipeeoh of Mx Webstsr, occasioned by tiie passage of the 
Fugitive Slate Law. 

VOL. V. 11 
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O TOUTig man, how in tVe period of the paffjiona, re- 
vere~t^8 your conBofonce. Defer that to no appetite, to no 
passion, to no foolish compliance with othw mon's ways, 
to no ungodlv custojn, oven if become a law. Aak always 
" Is it right for me ?" Bo oiz^'e and self-denying for con- 
science" sake. Fear not to differ from men ; keeping your 
modesty, keep your integrity also. Lot not even your 
discretion consume your valour. Fear not to be acrupa- 
lously upriight and pure ; be afraid neither of mon^s hate, 
nor even of their laugh and haughty scorn, but shudder at 
the thought of tampering with your sense of light, even 
in tho smaillest matters. The flesh will como up with de- 
ceitful counsels— the Spirit teaching the commandjuents 
of God; ffive both their due. Be not the sensep* slave, 
but the souVs freeman. 

0 brother man, Vfho once wert young, in. the period of 
ambition, or beyond it, if such a time there "be, can you 
trust the selfishness, the caprice, the passions, and the sin 
of men, before y our own conscience, renounce the law of 
God for the customs of men ? When your volcanic moun- 
tain has been capped with snow, Int^roct, subtler than all 
the passions of tiia flesh, comes up to give her insidious 
counsel. " On our side," says she, " is the applause of 
men ; feasting is with us j the wise and prudent are here 
also, yea, the ancient and honourable, men much older 
than thy father; and with gray hairs mottling thy once 
auburn head, wilt thou forsake official business, its solid 
praise, and certain gain, for the phantom of natural duty, 
renounce allegiance to Wfi^m human lies for the cold .truth 
of God remo'ie and far I" Say, "Get thee behind me," 
to such coimsellors ; " I will not stain my age by listening 
to your subterranean talk." 

0 brother man, or old or young, how wHl yon dare 
come lip before your God and say : "O Lord, I heard, I 
heard thy voice in my soul, at times still and small, at 
times a trumpet talking with me of the right, the eternal 
right, but ! preferred the low counsels of the flesh; the 
comriands of interest I kept ; I feared the rich man's de- 
corous rags } I trembled at the public roari and I scorned 
alike my native duty atod thy natural law. Ijo, here, is the 
talent Thou gavest me, my sense of ifjg^ht. I havo used 
each other sense, this only have I hid |' it is eaten up with 
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rust, but thus I hviaa it back to Thee. Take wiiat ia 
Tbinol" Who woald darw thus to sin agftiiouut infuiito 
justice r Who would wish to eia ajOfainst it vrhm it is »1bo 
infinite love, aad the law of right is but the highway on. 
Avhich the almightineas of the Father comes out to meet 
hia prodigal, a groat way off, penitent and returning home, 
or unrepentant still, refusing to V>e comforted, and famiflh- 
ing on draff and huisks, whue there is bread of heavenly 
life enough and yet fo spare, comes out to meet us, to take 
us home, B,nd to blesa us for ever and for ever ? 
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SPEECH 

AT Tttti ■ 

MINISTERIAL COKFBRBNCB IN BOSTON, 

MAY S9, 1851. 



OCCASION OF THE SPEECH. 

The subject of debate was " TKe Duty of Miniaters under 
tbR Fugitive Slave Law." • This had been brought up, by 
Sev. Mt May of Syracuse, at a " Business Meeting " of 
the Asaerican TTniterian Association, and was refused a 
hearing. It was again brought forward at the meeting of 
the Idjtisterial Conference on Wednesday. The Coiuer- 
ence adjourned to Thursday morning, at nine o'clock. 

On Tuesday a.nd Wednesday aftemooiis, a good deal 
was done to prevent the matter from being discussed at 
all ; and done, as it seemed to me, in a disingenuous and 
unfair manner. And on Thursday morning much time 
was consumed in mere trifles, apparently with the inten- 
tion of wearing away the few hours which would otherwise 
be occupied in discussing the, matter at issue, before the 
Conference. At length me question was reached, and the 
debate began. 

Several persons spoke. Mr Pierpont made a speech, 
able and chB3>acteristic, in which he declared tl^at the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill lacked all the essentials" of a law ; that it 
had iiO ckim to obeuience; and that it could not be ad- 
ministered with a pure heart or unsullied ermine. 

Several others made addresses. Bev. Mr Osgood of 
New York defended his ministerial predecessor. Rev. Dr 
Dewey,— -inaking two pointr^. 



had nove^T fuua iM* bo V/O^ld aond bin ^wqn ^tAsr intto 
sH&veTy to ppeaeire Uniovi j it wiq^ onljr hw flC!»^,' or 
brother, [Mir Parker renuurked tbat the prinojinl' imija 
oame in ail poses, t(MB?e waii pi4y a qinn^ra^fy 
mef^sure.l 

2. Br Pewe/'s motiveB hftd bee^ sfiiarepreseititod. Ha 
had converwd wiik Dmej ; a.T»d j>r jjffsfw^y felp Yeapy 
bad ; was mnob afflioiec^'^Ton to wQeping, khj^ tf^}Stf>r 
presentationa made of bim. He bad x^ot pe^n ^d^tood. 
Dp Pmej met XHr Faraeaa izn the obreetii Ppbr ]p*iuriuefs b^ 
moBt nwiifttUv ]prea(:tb€4 ^ ^b^vd 

and tberebv qxawn upoid j^ipself xifinob ocpnm in 
pbia, cv^d the indi^aUor of some of b^ dencnl bvetibxm 
elsew^bere,] i^ndsud, "Brotber SHmieBarrylpa 
the easy roftd to duty. It ^ for m9 to talce tb^ ifiapd ati4 
difficult way i I wifdi it opvid bid otb^rwiae. Bat J. feaxpd, 
the dissolution of the Union I " &c., . 

Mr Osgood then pi'oce^^d^ too^sqfe oz^p pf this ponr 
ference/' (li^r r^)^<3r J ^b;r il^e ^^utmer in wbi^^ b«ql 
preached on this niatter of -tbe fogitiire eil^^ l&w* ^'^It 

was veiy bs4 j it wa^ nnjnstl 'V&o* 

Eey. Br Gannett spoliB fU^ soine l^^igib, 

1.. He said;tibLe bret)u°en bad laogbed, and sbowxt an in* 
deconun that was paiiifnlj it was nnpa^9nabl8. £Tb.!^ 
chainnon, Ber. jhr l^exl^ of BiixAf^, N, Y., thpngblfi 
ptbenpee.] 

2. He criticized severely the statement of Eev, Mr Kesr- 
pont that the fagitiye di&re law ^' coal4 not be i^lmiuia. 
teced with ^vxtre heart or ^^uO^d ^rn»?pe/' JMr Kar» 
pent j^Bjnned it anew^ and. bridSy def^p4^d|he siatemi^i^ 
Mr Gkumet^ sildU apjfiesu:^ dissatisfied.] fiis p^psblonor^ 
Mr Gporga Tf> Pioa^s^ badi^thempi^ Jb^on^ 
atteippt^^to exeont;^ t|ieM9>w. ^ ; ; -.^^ ' 

S, (Br jG^nneti^^ 19$<89 » inixum^j iiivl j&e ip(^<^tjr 
bod no right to tbin|c |d:$ai^^^ not bi^n^ J^^^ 
opinion^ae th^ Jrest.; ^- / . 

4. B^re J)t Gani;i#t pa^^ |»^<} in 4^aiM}Q>^^^^|^ 
iU^^tiv^e sWe biPi» of Jaaalkipf lii^ v^l>^yi^|^. it. ^ 

(1.) If we did not obey it the i^pb^^oisniQe yr^f^ 1/6ijD|4 
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libeirty was only destyotism ; liberty wiiihout law only 
lioenso. lAW witbont Kborty was tho better of the two. If 
. we bogan by clisob^rving any one law, We fihoiold come to 
Violating ftU laws. 

(2.) W6 ninBt dbey it to preserve the Union : without 
the ftjgjtive slave law, the union would Lave been dis- 
solved; if it werfe riot obeyed it wciuld also bo dissolved, 
and'tben be did riot know what would become of the cause 
of human ^edbrii and human rights. 

Then Bev. George B. Ellis of Charlestown upoke. He 
wbuld riot have the Conference pass any resolutions ; he 
stood on the fii-et principles of Congregationalism, — that 
the minister was not responsible to his brothers, but to 
himself and his God, So the brethren have no right to 
<jome here and discuss and condemn the opinions or the 
condribt of a fellow-minister. We cannot bind one another ; 
we ha.ve no right to criticize and condemn. 

Next he declared his hatred of the ftigitive slave biU. If 
We must either keep it or lose the Union, he said, Perish 
the Union/' He had always fiaid so, and preached so. 

After Mr EUis, Mr Parker also spoke as follows 

Mb GHAmMAN and Qimmism, — -I am one of those that 
laiighed with the i«st, lind incurred the displeasure of Dr 
Gianriett. It was not from lightriess however j I think no 
dne will accuse me of ithat. I am earnest enough ; so much 
so as to be glim. 'Still it is riathral even for a gririi man to 
laugh some&mes } and in times like these I am glad we can 
laoghv''- ^ 

1 1^ glad my £nerid, Mr 
right her© to dritibiae ieirid coridemn the opinions of one of 
their risibriibisrsi' but i wish he and thby Md coriib t^^ 
opinion t?en ye^ ago. I should l&vebeeri a giiimer by it j 
for this is the Sxht ^e for riine years that I i».ve attbrided 
this Conference without, hearing sebriied 
s^d WiilL tl^ intention nbt ^fa,y I 

gHbuld luatVb' fcbto i^ geribral a A 
advice had been, followed; nay, if lib hM plW^^ 
it hiwlBelf ;' btit i should have i^t wit^ 
iri this body if ^J^^MA i^^ 
iAiem fm liiy '^^ ■ ;;::v ■ 

" '■tptd'glm:eiM6-^'^ ■Gaaribt*,;si^?'^b'l6v^''ri right 
to attiibritb mipjdp^'ajbtiV^^^ «jnb vfl^' difTers from 



US in opmion. It was rathor gratuitous^ lioweror } no -^T^am. . 
hm done it here to-day. . But it 1^ trae. nn isssi i«M»«;nght 
thus to ''judge another.'* But I vvil\ remind 'Bjr Gcuinett 
that, a few yeard agOyhe and I differed in opinion on .a oej> • 
tain; matter of considerable importeinoo, and after clearly 
expressing dur difference, I said, '* Wrill; there is an hon-,- 
est difference of opinion between ub," and lie said, "Not, 
&n honest difference 6f opinion, brother Parker," for * he 
called me " brother " then, and not ^/ Mr "as since, and, 
now, when, he has publicly said he cannot take my hand 
Jratemally, Still there was an honest difference of opinion . 
on his part a? well a3 mine. — 

Mr Osgood apologizes for Pr Dewey j — ^that io, he de« 
fends his motives. I am glad he does not undertake to 
defend his conduct, only to deny that he [Dr Dewey] ut^ 
tered the words allegea. But I am < sorry to say that I 
cannot agree with Im* Osgood in his defence.. I do nut 
believe a word of it to be true : I have evidence enoughs 
that he said 80.' 

Mr Qannett in demanding obedience to the fugitive 
, slave law made two points, namely 5 if it be not obeyed, 
first, we shall violate all human laws ; and ne^, there will 
be a dissolution of the Union. ; l 

Let me say a word of each. But fireit let me say that I 
attribute no unmanly xitiotive to Mr Gannett. , I thought 
him honest when he denied that I was ; • I think him hon> 
est now. ' t know hini to be conscientious, laborious, ;an 
self-denying'. I think he would sacrifice himself for an- 
other's good., I wish he could now sink throngb i^e fioor ■ 
for two or three iminutes; that I might say of him absent 
yet more of honourable praise, which I will not insult lim 
with or address to him while before my fafeoi Let me only 
say tlns> that if there be any men in this G6nferen|ce who 
honour and. esteem Dr Giinnett^ I tm^ X lun second - td 
none of them. But I do not share his opinions nor jpar" 
take of his fears. His aigum/^^nts for obeyii^ the fagitave 
slave law im5d«/»;e5l*eniitj I think ar6 of ab vadu^^^. y /\ 

If we do not obey this law, he says, we i shall disobey 
all iawB. It is npt sb. There is uot to, c6xmtry in the world 
where there is more respect for human laws than in New 
England I nowbere more than in MfleBaohiusette. Even 
if ai la# . is unpopular, it is not popular to disobey it. Oiir 



oooria of jnatioe are popular bodies^ nowhere ar^ judges 
mor© respected tlian in New Bnglaad, No officer, con- 
fiitable or sheriff^, hangmnn or jail-ki©eper, is unpopular on 
account of Ma office. Nay, it is popular to inform against 
your neighbour when he violates the law of the land. This 
30 not 80 in any other country of the Christian world j but 
the informer is infamous everywhere else. 

Why are we thus loyal to law f iJ^t, because we make 
the laws ourselves, and for ourselves; and nesct, beca,n8e 
the laws actually represent the consciexice of the people, 
and aelp them keep the laws of God. The Value of 
human laws is only this — ^to conserve the great eternal law 
of God ; to enable us to keep that ; to hinder m from dis- 
obeying that. So lon^ as laws do this we should obey 
them : New England wiU be loyal to sucb laws. 

But the fugitive slave law is one which contrajdicts the 
acknowledged precepts of the Christian reIigion> univers- 
ally acknowledgf>d. It violates the noblest instincts of 
humanity ; it asks us to trample on the law of God. It 
commands what nature, religion, and God alike forbid ; it 
forbids what nattsre, religion, and God alike comtoand. It 
tends to defeat the object of all just human law ; it tends 
to annihilate the observance of the law of God. So faith« 
ful to God, to religion, to human nature, and in the name, 
of law itself, we protest against this particular statute, and 
trample it under our feet. 

Who is it Uiat oppose, the fugitive slave law f Men 
tha* have always been on the side of "law and Drder," 
and do not violate the statutes of men for their own ad- 
vantage. This disobedience to the jBigiti ve dave law is one 
of the strongest guarantees for the observance ef any just 
law. You cannot trust a people who will keep law, J^ecaM*^ 
it t» law; nor need we distrust a people wiat wOl^ only 
keep a law when it is just. The fogitiire slave law itself, • 
if obeyed, will do more to overturn the power of human 
law, than all disobedience to it — 'the most , complete. 

Then as dissolution of the Union. I [bave] thought 
if any State vnshed to go, she had a natural right to do #o. 
But what States wished to go f Certwniy net New Eng- 
land : by no means^ Masaiwhusetts has always been at- 
tached to the Union, — ^has made sacrificci^ for itk In 1775, 
Rf she had sfiid, '' There shall be no ]^volui3on," there 
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yronid We beou none. But ahe ftirmBhod n^^arly Wlf the 
soldiiQro for Uue war, and more tliam half of thdvmon^iy. In 
'87, if Hapsaohcusette had »aid/ "Let theire be no; Union I** 
there wodld have been none. It wat» with' difiionlity that 
Massaohnsette assented to theConstitatlion. But that once 
formed, she haa adhered to it; iaithivUyadhored to the 
Union. When has Matter 3hu8ett8 failed in aUogianijC© to 
it ? No man can say. There i« no danger ^f a aisBola- 
tion of the Union ; the men W:ho make the cry know that 
it is vain and deceitful, Yioa cannot drive ns asnncleri"^ 
just yet. ' ■ 

But suppose that wsis- the alternative^^ thaf. we must 
have the fugitave sbve law, or dissolution. Which wei-^ 
the worst } which comes nearest to- the law of God which 
we ail are to keep. It is yery plain* Now for the fiifat 
time since '87, many men of Massai^usetts calcttlai;<3 ^^^^1^ 
vedue of the Union. What ia it woriJi f ; Is itwprl^ so 
much to us as wnscience ; so much as fi^edomjr so muc^h 
allegiance to the law 6f 0od ? let «my wan jby his hand 
on his heart and say, I will saciifice flU thipaei fpr 
union of the thirty States I E'er my own l-^* I would 
rather see my own houao burnt to the gro^ti, ^«»d my 
family thrown, one by one, amid the bla^siBg x^S^ of my 
own roof, and ! myself be thrown in le^t or aH,3Pa1h©T' ±ha4 
have a single fugitive slave sent jback as Th<pia3 SipiB wa« 
mnt back. Nay, I should rather flee this Union /^dis* 
solved " taU ihere was^not a territory so lairee *s jl3ie counigr 
of Suffolk I Let us lose e~*)rything but ;fi|eHlgr to ^oC , 

Mr Osgood reflects on me foy .my iseirmoiRs;- i^^ 
poor enough. You know it if ypu t^ (to r^ eudb. asitfe 
m print. Xknow it better than you. But X am not goli^ 
to speak feneyed words and prophesy smooth tl^in^ in 
times l^ke these, and say, '^I*eftC9lJBeace ! when th«re,i8 
nopeaoel" " ; ; ; v-:;-^:-. ' 

A little while ago we wore tojd we must not prea^ on 
this mattier of slaveiy, be<»use it was -' im abstrw^Jion/' 
then because th© ""NOTth was all-jaght on *hat stibjepJk j^* 
and then because "we hadji#hing to do'*d0rit,''5w0j||^^ 
^o to pWiestou or New Orleans J^^^ But 0^'^ 

IS a most concrete thing. We s^se what publid opinicn ia 
On the^ matter of slavew | what it is in Bost^^^ nay, what 
it is with members of thk Conference,^ It favours 
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and ih\B -wiolced kw I We need not go to Charleston and 
New Orleans to Bee slavery ; our own Court House was a 
barra^joon j our officers of this city were slave-tunters, and 
members of Unitarian churches in Boston are kidnappers.- 

I have in my church black men, fugitive slaves. They 
are the crown of my apostleahijp, the seal of my ministry. 
It becomes me to loo)c after their bodies in order to " save 
thtir souls." This law has brought us into the most 
intimate connection with, the sin of - slavery. I have been 
obliged to take my own parishioners into my house to 
keep them out of tbe clutches of the kidnappe; . Yes, 
gontleJmerij, I bftve been obliged to do that; and then to 
keep my doors guarded by day as well as by night. Yes, 
I have had to arm myself. 1 have written my sermons 
witb a pistol in my desk,— loaded, a cap on the nipple, 
and ready for action. Yea, with a drawn sword within 
reBck of my right hand. This I have done in Boston ; in 
the middle of Sie nineteenth century; been obliged to do 
it to defend the [innocent] members of my own church, 
women as well as men ! 

You know that I do not like figMing. I am no non- 
resistant, " that nonsense * never went down with me." 
Bat it is no small matter which will compel mo to shed 
burned blood. But what corJd I do ? I was born in the 
little town wbere the fight and bloodshed of the Bevolu- 
tion began. The bones of the men who first fell in that; 
war are covered by the monument at Lexingto i, it is " sa*. 
cred to liberty and the rights of mankind :" those men fell 
" in the siKSred cause of God aind their country." This is 
the first inscription that I ever read. These men were my 
kindred. My grandfather drew the first sword ia the Re~ 
volutioii J my mthers fired the first shot; th6 blood which 
flowed there was kindred to this which <jourses in miy veins 
to-day. Besides that, when I write in my library at home, 
on the one sidei of me is the Bibl€! which my father^ |yrayed 
over, their molding and evening prayer> for nearly a hun- 
dred yeate. OnvSi^^^ side there hangs the firelock 
my* grandlkther fbiight with in the old French war, which 
he carried at' the taking* of Quebec, whidh he jsealously 

f Mr May of Syr&cnse aftenraxds objected to the '^axA tumtmu as Allied 
to non-resistanco. ,Xbe phrase -was quoted from tUftoth«!r mcmher of the Confer- 
euce, whiose eye catight mine tf^hile speaki ig^ aod eug^ted his xmji kngaage. 
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iiBod at tho battle of Lexington, and beside it h another, 
& trophy of tliat war, the first gun taken in the Eevolutio», 
taken also by my grandfather. With these things be- 
fore me, these symbols ; with these memories in me, when 
a parishioner, a fugitive from slavery, a woman, pur- 
sued by [the kidnappers, came to my house, what could 
I do less than take her in and defend her to the last ? But 
who sought her life-— or liberty ? A parishioner of my 
brother Gannett came to kidnap a member of my ohuroh j 
!Mr Gannett preaches a sermon to justify the fugitive slave 
law, demanding th^t it should be obeyed j yes, calling oa 
his church members to kidnap mine, iand sell them into 
bondage for 'ever. Yet aU ' this whilie Mj Gannett calls 
himseff "a Christian,'* and me an "Infidel;" his doctrine 
is "Christianity/' mine only " liifidelitv,'* "Deism, at the 
bestl" „ > 

O my hrothers, I am not afrwd of men^ I can offezid 
them. I care nothing for their hate, ctr their esteem, I 
am not very careful of my reputation. Bui I should not 
dare to violate the etemai law of God. You have called 
me " Infidel." . Surely I differ widely enough from you in 
my theology. But there is one thing I cannot fail to trast j 
that is the infinite God, father of the white man, Fath(d!r 
also of the white mto's slave. I should fiOt dare violate 
His laws come what may coiue should you ? Hay, I' can 
love nothing so well as I love my God. 
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DISCOUESE 

•TO COKMBWOSATB 

THE RIlNBraON OF TEOMAS 3IMS; 

ON THS IJBST 4JWIVJ1BSABY THBBIiOP, AfctlL IB, 186a,, BEFORB 

THJS (^voemm OF vicmjiscii, at the MELODBON, 

j[N BOSTON,* 



' TiGpssB Sire times of priir^te, pe;rsonal joy and de%lit, 
whm BQTsm good deed W beea done, or some ^xtr&r 
oidinaxy ble^png weloomed to the axpm, Tli^ a man 
stops, tojd ponreont the 6::q)ressioji of his heightened con- 
Bciottsness j giyes glg^ness words ; or else, in maajiy quiet-. 
nesB, exhales to heaven his joy, too deep for speech. Thus 
the lover rejoices in his young heart of hearts, when an- 
other breast beats in conscious unison with his own, and 
two souls are first made one; so a father rejoices, so a 
motiier is filled with delight, her hour of anguish over, 
when their gladdened eyes behold the new-bom daughter 

* Ebv. Thbodobb Vissm : — 

Bear Sir, — We know that we express fhe eaxnesi TmaoimoTu wish 
of all who littmed to your appro^inte usd .elcqaent addrosB last Moodajr, ia 
aslciag a copy of it for the ffm. 

Toon respeetfuily, 

HsKinr L BowDiTOH, GmmitU* 
Tmoreat Gnman, . 
Jomr P. f BswsTT, « ■ 
, M. P. Hanson, 

Jom M. Srz^ 

Bottm, JjfrU 15, 1862. 
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or tlie new-bora son. HmoofoHli tJie Aiy of newly w«l- 
comed lore, the day nml^ welcfomed lifb, in Rn ejpodi of 
delight, marked for thanksgivrng with a white stone .nti their 
oaJends of time^'^their day of iuxntmoiatian or of Advtueit, 
& ^dsome atdurersiuy in their fives ibr mftny a year. 

When these mtiriied lAAUiH iire grown nuhtnroly wed, 
thej^ A^ejoioe to live over tt.gaiia their eiu'ly lovee, ft sooctnd 
time rettiovinjif the hiiidr&ucea which onoe atrewed all the 
wfty, dreaicin^ anew the sweat pophetio dre&m of «arly 
hopoj, md brmgittg^ hack the onmfion mortiiizgis md mt 
purple nigi<ts of golden dttys cone by, winoh stiQ keep 
" tmliug dottds m gloty" fWi tiiey pftsa*: - At thehr cdlver 
Wedding, they i^pre proud to see their ehildren's raajolifyiog 
face, and remember how, oce by one, tiksse Gtive>>pUintfi 
came np abont their ever*widening hearih. 

When old and fall of memories of eart^, thdr hopes chiefly 
of hoaven now, they love to ke^ thei golden wedding of 
their yoathM joy, children and ^dmi's children round 
their venerable board. 

Thus the individual man seeks to commemorate his pxi- 
^^.r^ of Bi. ^ 

So, in the life of a nation, there are prond days^ when 
th^ people joined itself to e<nii0 gnnst idea of Joste, iro^, 
and love J took some sfepp fotwto^ In its d^tany, or wel- 
comed to national baptistn somo instits^on bom of ii» grM>t 
idea. The anniverearies of such events become red-letter 
days io. the almanao of the nation | days of rejoicing, till 
that people, old and ^y with maxiifoid experience, gf^m 
the way of all the nations, as of all its men« 

Thus, on the twenty-second of December^ all Kew Eng- 
land tllianks 0od for those poor pilgrims whose wearied &et 
&r&t*fottnd repose in this gree^t wdemess of woods^ not 
broken then. Bach year, mexe childreai Hove to gator on 
the spot made lemons now, and bring to mind the ancimt 
deed ; to hcnonr it With epeedi ^d son^, not without 
prayers to God. That day there is a spnnffing of New 
England blood, a bfeating of New England nearta ; not 
dnly here, but wkerever two or three are gajthered together 
in the name of New Dngland, tibicre is the memory of ihe 
pilgrims in the mid^t cf them ; and among the prtdries of 
the West, along the rivet's of the South, off where the 
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Fiidfic tvaits to briug gold to our, ahoMJj of roclr, and sftnd, 
t— ev©ii tliere tKe annual aoHg of g5^,$q,0aa bufstis from 'New 
E»gl»iid lips. 

So Atoerica lionoura the birtii ojP. fche nation mtlhi » lioli- 
day for all tlie ;peopl0. THen we look anow at the national 
ideftj reading fo?^ tlie six wd 80vGntietb.timo the programme 
ot our progress,-— its iirst part a revolution j we fjtndy our 
Biatory before and since, bringing back, the day of small 
tlungfs, when our fatbors went from one kingdom to an- 
other people f we rejoioo at the wealthy harvest gathered 
froni the unalienable righta of men, aown in new soil. On 
that day the American flag goes topmast high i|. and men 
in ships, far off in tho silent wilderness of ^he ocean, cole- 
brat<5 the nation's joyous day. In all the great oitien of 
the Eastern world, American hearts beat quicker then, 
and thank theif God. 

But a few days ago, the Hebrew nation commemorated 
its escape out of Egypt, celebrating its Passover. Though 
three and thirty hundred years have since passed by, ; yet 
the Israelite remembers that his fathers were slaves in the 
land of the stranger; that the Pyramids, eteu then a fact 
accomplished and representing an obsolete idea, were wit- 
nesses, to the thraldom of his race; and the joy of Jacob 
trihrnphant over the gods of E^ipt lights up the Hebrew 
countenance in the melancholy 0hetto of Borne, as the re-- 
collection of the hundred and one pilgrims deepens the 
joy of the Caiifomian Hew Englanders dehghting in the 
glory of their nation, and their own abundant gain. The 
pillar of iu'o stili goes before the Hebrew, in the long night 
oflsraeFs wandering; and still the, Passover is a davof. 
joy and of proud remembrance. 

Every ancient nation has thus its calendar filled with 
joyful days. The worshippers of Jesus delight in their 
Christmas and theij Easter; the Mahometans, in the 
Hegira of the Prophet. The year-blook of mankind is thus 
marked sill iOiie way through with the red-letter clays of 
history. And most beautifully ^o those days iHuminate 
the human year, commemoKt,ang the victories of t!?ie race, 
the days of triumph which hs9:0 jsiarked the course of mm. 
ia his long and varied, but jiih triumphant, march of many 
a thousand years. Thereby Hebrews, Buddhists, Chris- 
tiana, Mahometana, men of every form of religion ; - S3nglish, 
ITreGch, Americans, men of all aations,-r-are reminded of 
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tho groat facta in. thoir peoulmr ai/Oij j and luankmd ImmiH 
tho lesson tkey woro infant to teatjh;, writ in tlio great, 
oveiita of the cosmic life of m»n. 

These things shoTild/indeed> he 80. It worcl wton^ to 
misa a single bright day from the story of a inaln, a naAion, 
or mankind. : Lot ue a>»rk these daya, and, he glad. 

Bat there are periods of sorrow, not less^ than joy» TJie??© 
cornea a shipwreck to the man ; and iiihongh he tread the 
waters nnder him, and com^ alive to Itod, yet his memory 
drips with sorrow for many a year to come. 'Fke widow 
marks her time by dating from the day which shore «ff the 
better portion of herself, connting her,. Ijfe by y^toa of 
widowhood, Marina, exiled, hnnted after, denied firi^ and 
water, a price set. on his head, Jnet ©scaping the mnrderer^ 
and the sea, " sitting^ a fngitivo on the ruins of Oal'thiage ^' 
which he once d6stri$yed,lnmself a sadder rmn now, fclds 
his arms and bows his head in manly grief; 

These days also are remembered, It takes long to efia<^© 
what is written ;in tears. Bor ever the father bears the 
annnel wriund ihat rent his ohild away : fifty years do not 
fill np the tomb which , let a mortal warongh the earth to 
heaven. The anniversaries of grief rettoi, At St Heleu^a, 
on the eighteenth of every June, how Napoleon rememtnered 
the morning and the evening of the day at l/faterloo, the 
beginning and the ending of his great despair I 

So the nation^ jafibnrn at some great defeiat, arid hate iihe 
day thereof. How th^ Erenchtoan detests the very name 
of Waterloo, and wishes to wipe off froln that battile-fieid 
the monnment of earth the alKea piled thereon, ci)simainor- 
ative of his nation's loss I Old mythologies are trne to this 
feeling of Haankind;, when they relate that the spirit of some 
great man who died defeated comes and relates that he is . 
sad : they tel that— 

"Great pjjmpej's shade isoxaplains th'it w ar^ slo^, 
And Mpws ghost walka umrevenged aiaotr^t us." 

An antiqne nation^ deep faith in God, looks on 
these defeats as correction from the hand of Heaven, j In 
sorrow tb.eJew connts from the day of his ©sSe, inoimiing 
. that the di^r sitbth solitary that was fall of people f that 
among all her lovers she hath none t-o conifort her > that 
she dwelleth samong the heathen and hath no rest. Bnt, he 
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Adds; the ttord. AMabtd hev, because of the mnltitnde of 
ber trtmAj^iKwenoiiB ; foy Jeraiaalem had groifttly einned. 
3Btow, ia the day of her xaiaeiries, the Jew remonaberB her 
pleftdattfc iMtiigB tliat akeliad m the daye of old; how her 
children have swooned from their wonnds in tbe streets of 
their cily, and have jjotured out their bouI into their mother's 
boflcki j Jeranalem ift mined^ and Jndah is forsaken, be- 
caase their tongtte tisad thek doin^e were against the Lord, 
to pipovok^ the eyee 6f his gloW 1 

It is well that mothdf and Manns shonld mourn their 
loB^; that M«^jpol«li)n iond the Hebnew shoold remember 
Moh Ma (ywn defeat. !PoetB say, that, on the vigil of a 
lij^ht, the old soldier's wotmds smart a&esh, bleeding anew. 
The poets fiatncy fi^onld be a nation's fact. 

But fiometim«is a man commits a wrong. He is false to 
himself, mi staijns the integrity of h^sonl. He comei? to 
oonscionstileas thereof^ and the shame of tb& conset^nenoe 
is embittered by remorse for the oanse. Thus Peter i^eeps 
t(t his own denial, and Jndat hangs himself at the recollec- 
tion dfhiff treachery j 80 David bo^B his penitent forehcM^d 
and lic^ prostrate in the dnet* liie anniversary of doing 
wrong kWtmth fire on the dark tablets of memory, 
So^ 9, mttrde*er oottHcted,, yet spared iqi' jaal,r~or, not con- 
victed, still «t iiU!|pa>-*--iiiu8t : remcimber the . day when he 
first reddened his haad at his brothesr's heart I As the re- 
morsel^d year brings back the day, the honr, the moment, 
and Ikp mfemiory of the deed, what rewlleddons of ghastly 
visage come bSfik to him I 

I Oflice knew a Kew iJngland man who had dealt in 
slaves j I now know several snch > bnt this man stole hi^ 
brothers in Guinea to sell in Americai He was a hard, 
cra<e! mait, arid had grown rich by thie crime. But, hard 
and crnel as he was, at the mention of the slave-trade, the 
poor wretch felt a tprfcore at his iron heairt which it was 
piteous to beholds His soul; wrought within him like the 
tosaings of ^Jie tropic sea ebout'his ship, deep fraught with 
humiEm vh'etchedn'piiSi He>iUustrated t^e torment« of that ■ 
other middle passage/' not ot(«ri named 

Beiisj-iict j&mold, succeBsM sn kis trea*>on> Bde,'---only 
Andre hasaged, not he, the gMty mtm,'r~^ feasted, , 

rich, yet hated by g^I ingenuous bouIb not ^eat enough to 
pity^ hateful to himself ; how this gi%$bt public shame of 

• ' " - ■ ■ ' ' • • iJ * 
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New Ettglarid ttmafc Wep^metoWed thA Wonty-fiM Bbpi',, 
t&arh&t, and liare lived ov«?{» agi^ eaoh je^ iho aDintML 
treason of his heart J ^ ' J 

It is well for men to panse oh buoIi^ days, tW ald&ireiritiiiljf^ 
of tHeir orime, and see the letters v^hioK Bin lias bri»i^dea' 
in tlieir ooiisoiontsuesB coine out tneir, and bnm, evien 
tibe sears the^ left beliind. In sadne^ in penitende, io: 
prayers of resolntiola^ shoi^ld a man m^k these days in! his 
own sad calendii,r. They are times fo* a mati to i*eti*<» 
within himselfj to set^k oommunion witih Ms Gt>dj aiid 
oleanse him of the el^hantine leprbsy his sin han Brotlj|^h;ti 
upon his soul. . ' ' . 

I*^iiere ate snch days in the life of a nation, when it steins 
its own integrity, commits treai^on againist nafk>nkindV tind^ 
din against ihp most high GMj when a prond id^|^» pt 
wiok id minister,—his rare power ooiisorting with^ a vul^ 
aim>— -misled the people^s h0art,ahtisedthi8 s»AtioibL'^ 
0tmrasi6d iniqntty as Uw, co'ideiisisigf a W^oH^I Of w^oked 
wiM into a single wicked deody and ti^n^ht aom^ hideotiu^ 
Bartholometr massacre in ihe face ojP the ann. lite aaini-f 
v^rsary of such ete&ts i^f a day bf horrot attii Of aMiS^g 
to mankind J a day sorrow to the goilty StatO -t^^lkiolt 
pricks with, shame at tho anniversaiy of the dewed.^^^^ 

The twelfth of April is audi iit^ day for BOfttok and 
St^. It ifl the^sS/ attniversary of agreatrcramo,-^ 
agamst^e majesty of liai^Baohnietts laW> and liiO digni^ 
ol the Oonstittttion of th^lO^Diitdd Sb^tea ? of a gr^sat wron^^^ 
-^a wrong' agfunst yon ind mO, and al ofvns> igainst HQiisi 
babe not born, agamst the nature of matikiudj ' ^ a 
sin,--^ sin against the law G€^lf> wrote in hnmiioi' ti^ddt^ 
a sin against the Infinite God. It was a c#«jLO> a' 
great wrong, a great sin, on the side of Ami^ncaii <^ 
emment, which did iSie cleed; On tho feOplef's'^^l^ 
a great defea* J your defeat anjd msne;^ ' ; ■ 

Out of the iron hottse of boucb^e; ma^ gtuliy of ai^^ 
crime but love of liberfyy fled; to the pei^^ Maiela^ 
chneiettej He came to lia a wandferei^ ; iat^d 
him ii) to tiik nkkWfBl Jaal J hni&jgry, a»d to fediii!^^ 
feloli'a meat i tMi-sty, she gavO hM* thfe ^ek 'sai^^ithie^r^ 
of a slave dniik f naked^;^^^ hu^ witii 

sick and in prisonj^he criedf or iii helper, and Boatcai ^B^ him 
a marshal amd a commissioner j EOie set him be^em kid:- 
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lipp^ra^ m^ and they taftde 

l^V®^ l*oor andv.in olioiiiSvibli^i government of 
the Wfttfoa^^ ftp^ lio sent roTsnd tp t^e ohnrchea his 

m^y^ hu» )>t^^ euyse, ; Ii0 naked ? of us the saomnent of 
fr^»edpia, in, ^J^ei ni^tte of onri Oo^ j and in the naine of thm- 
"Smity, iik^'T^^ god- 
mothf i^;^t i th© (J9romony,rt-ift the We 6f thoir God they 
Vl)t?ae^ him a glave. ^he Ne^ Bngland churohiof com- 
rn^pe ) Bflid, Thy name is Skv9. I h&ip^e th^ in the 
!i#ae of5tJie golden eagle, ^«^^ siher dollar, and of 

;the copper cent." - 

' / This grptuid that we Qtand on: godly mon laid 
h^ tl^o foatidation pf a Christian ohnroh; laid it with 
pi^;^op> laid it with tears, laid it in hlood. Noble men laid 
H^§ : i|io, fo of a Chrjuafaan state; with all the self- 

apia^lv^jM^ laid that Wirii players, with 

1i^8, 3aid thftt ,inl)lood, They .songht a chnrA without. 
^,biiB^pp,ra, stat0^^^i^^ community wiiJiout a 

lp?^tw^d)a fip^ly without a slave. , Yet evefi here;m 
^Tji^^ of American ic^iaaies sent forth the 

;ld^ <>f '^ iiiher^nt and unalienable %ht8,'!;^^ ojffered 
^e conscious aacram^s^t of her blood ; here, in Boston, 
Wiof Wrtj nien ;who rocked the Cradle of. 
Ii^i^;-~^yeft 'righiis of man. werei , of no yalue 

^p^<^M0^iis^i a man firdm the horns 

of Ib^rvall^feJ^e^^^h fled to her fo*,proteoi4on,~and volun- 
^y. gay^ Ium : up ;tp ][)ondag^ end j did it with 

hey «^^^^d^ open 

tapl^Jtt <xf he^ . aid 

3 and consider tJie 

defeat; wha<>h(;;3^^U i^^^^ Iji^ve ; si^eised wheii tlio rights vof 
ijfcjw thitt' c^^ 

V • 't^T'-'^ r^i eii^^^es ;(pf iiaan^ it is well to 
W '■m^! '^^%Mf., #s««co of Bostooi, tie per- 
^5^4 MQ^^of Jd^sa^ not 
>?^#lilP^^^?#^W|o-did'^ 
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their goverameiit.. The officers are oti|^'4]fcdng{ 
people, thank Gdd, arc soKiOthing a Uttld difteronk ^ ' 

It a deed which BO outraged the po6|>k1^ done 
Ijvy- the gofverament of Massabhnaetik htmdred ye&iis ajg6, 
tner<) would have been a ^' day of iiMting and p«%eir,^' ma 
next a muster of soldiers : one da^; tit© •^6<:^pl«t >vf^viA i^e 
thought of their trust in Ged^and the v^ext looked it 
that their ppwder wag dry. Now nobody faetei, etave to 
the eye ; he prays best who; ^not as^g God to dd man's 
work, prays penitenoei prays ireeolutionia, and theh'|)rays 
deed8> thus Bupph(»iting withi heeurt and head and naii^. 
This is a day for such in prayer. The twelfth of last April 
issued the pw>blamatibn whiph brings' us here tb-daj^* 

We have histopcayl prroedent for tMseonimemoration^ if 
men need ; such an ar^ment. ' After the Bostola Massacre 
of the fifth of M6roV l7*^'()i *^io p^^ had annually a 
solemn ootoimeinoration of th^ eveiit. They had their 
grisai and honoured men' to i^tlce pulpit on tmtt occasion : 
Lovell/child bf aTory father;---the son^jS ^tri^^ 
him to a British jail j 'JPudor an4 honon^le and 

honom-ed ikmea r OVoherj f'tn^^^:^ ^^f liis 

iantes i Warren, twice called iSo that poB^i|j5||!degtin^^oi 
to perish by a British hand ; John Hancbcle;#|^^ 
Wa^ once< the pride and -glory of the- to^||} -'©ic^r^ s 
hei^e> audi Jnindfnl qf ^eir brothers^ slain- in- th^ ^eet i^ot 
long to bear the name of " King," taught tliei 'a^feon ^of 
Hberty: to their fellowrmen. THe menaoeiof jBritiflli oj^ 
their presence in the aisl^ 6f^e church, tiib sij^lit b^^^ 
weapons on the |>ulpit-sfcaiiir,' dlid- not irighteb ; Joseph 
WftrPen,-~'nofc yi hirelm though he <^it^' in^ 1^^ 

ttie pttlpit-windoW,^-^^^ soldiers crfimined ^i^^ 
I>id they thr^aifcen to st^ his m,outh f B took fcuHe*^ 
bayonet bbttk to iilenee his 'iU|>s;^^^^^- J^^^ 
leyes loo pure to fefer^thipi gtoyerimfe^^^ 
w^hen Bo^n wa# In |ihe^^ 
I Tntsan iforeiga enemjr? 

3iver«jA her»'3i^ Bostpia adjotura Ibdff ?' iihe 

young Blgtfl^'* e^k^hialbier jj^ei^lM^ €m 

day theKi was afi^ther bomfQetnorataonli^^ 

0eorge ' Wadnngtoit" c^^^ fi*oin the Heists of 

Borchester j *^ and, soon i alters B 

- , 12 
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over the Neck, — and there was not a ''Bed-coat" south of 
the North End, The March of '76 was not far from the 
July of '76, when yet another discourse got spoken. 

For twelve years did our fathers commemorate the first 
blood Hhed here by soldiers " quartered among us without 
our consent ; " yes, until there was not a " Red-coat left 
in the land ; and the gloom of the Boston Massacre was 
forgot in the blaze of American independence ; the murder 
of five men, in the freedom of two millions. 

The first slave Boston has ojB&cially sent btick since 1770 
was returned a yeai* ago. Let us commemorate the act, 
till there is not a kidnapper left in all the North ; not a 
kidnapper lurking in a lawyer*8 office in all Boston, or in 
a merchant's counting-room; not a priest who profanes 
his function by flouting at the higher law of God ; till there 
is not a slave in Amenca ; and sorrow at the rendition of 
Thomt^ Sims shall be forgotten in the freedom of three 
million men. Let us remember the Boston Kidnapping, as 
our fathers kept the memory of the Boston Massacre. 

It is a fitting time to come together. There was once a 
" dark day " in New England, when the visible heavens 
were hung with night, and men's faces gathered blackness, 
less from the sky above than from the fears within. But 
New England never saw a day so black as the twelfth of , 
April, 1851 ; a day whose Egyptian darkness wiU be felt 
for many a year to come. 

New England has had days of misfortune before this, 
and of mourning at the sin of her magistrates. Jn 1761, a 
mean man in a high place in the British Island, thinking 
that "discussion must be suppressed," declared that citi- 
zens " are not to demand the reasons of measures j they 
must, and they easily may, be taught better manners." 
The British Ministry decided to tax the colonies without 
their consent. Massachusetts decided to be taxed only 
with her own consent. The Board of Trade determined to 
collect duties against the will of the people. The Govern- 
ment insisted; the mercenaries of the custom-house in 
Boston applied for " Writs of Assistance," authorizing them 
to search for smuggled goods where and when they pleased, 
and to caU. on the people to help in the matter. The mer- 
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side of prerogative! and against tlio right, seemed ready to 
pervert the law against justice. Maasaohuaetfcs felt her 
liberty in peril, and beg^^n the war of ideas. James Otis, 
an irregular but brilliant; and powerful man from Barnstable, 
and an acute lawyer, resigned his post of Advocate to the 
Admiralty ; threw up his chance of preferment, and was 
determined to sacrifice estate^ ease, health, applause, and 
even life, to the sacred calls of country,*' and in oppo- 
sition to that kind of power " which cost one King of Eng- 
land his head, another his throne." 

It was a dark day in Massachusetts when the Writs of 
Assistance were called for'; when the talents, the fame, 
the riches, and the avarice of Chief-justice Hutchinson, the 
respectability of venerable men, tlie power of the Crown 
and its officers, were all against the right ; but that brave 
lawyer stood up, his words " a flame of fire," to demon- 
strate " that all arbitrary authority was unconstitutional 
and against the law." His voice rung through the land 
Hke a war-psalm of the Hebrew muse. Hutchinson, rich, 
false, and in power, cowered before the " great incendiaty" 
of New England. John Adams, a yoimg lawyer from 
Quin(gr, who stood by, touched by the same inspiration, 
declared that afterwards he could never read the Acts of 
Trade without anger, nor "any portion of them without a 
curse." If the court was not convinced, the people were. 
It was a dark day when the Writs of Assist^ijice were called 
for ; but the birthplace of Franklin took the lightning out of 
that thundering cloud, and the storm broke into rain which 
brought forth the green glories of Liberty-tree, that soon 
blossomed all over in the radiance of the bow of promise set 
on the departing cloud. The seed from that day of bloom 
shall sow with blessings all the whole wide world of man. 

There was another dark time when the Stamp Act 
passed, and the day came for the use of the Stamps, Nov. 
1st, 1765. The people of Boston closed their shops j they 
muffled and tolled tiie bells of the churches ; they hung 
on liiberty-tree the effigy of Mr Huske, a New Hampshire 
traitor of that time, who had removed to London, got a 
seat in Parliament, and was said to havo proposed the 
Stamp Act to the British minister. Beside him they hung 
the image of Grenville, the ministerial author of the Act. 
In the afternoon, the public cut down the images ; carried 
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them in a cart, thousaiicls following, to the town-Bouse, 
where the goveruor and council were in session ; carried 
the effiffies solemnly through the building, and thence to 
the gallows, where, after liaEging a while, they were cut 
down and torn to pieces. All was done quietly, orderly, 
and with no violence. It was All-Saints Day : two hundred 
and forty-eight years before, Martin Luther had pilloried 
the papacy on a church-door at Wittenbc^fr, not knowing 
what would fall at the sound of his hammer nailing up the 
Ninety-five Theses. 

SSTobody would touch the hated stamps. Mr Oliver, the 
secretary of the province, and "distributor of stamps," 
had been hanged in effigy before. His stamp-office had 
already given a name to the sea, " Ohver's Dock " long 
commemorating the fate of the building. Dismayed by the 
voice of the people, he resigned his office. Not satisfied 
with that, the people had him before an immense meeting 
at Liberty-tree ; and at noonday, under the very Hmb 
where he had been hung in effigy, before a justice of the 
peace he took an oath that he never would take any mea- 
sures . . . . for enforcing the Stamp Act in America. Then, 
with three cheers for liberty, Mr Oliver was allowed to 
return home. He ranked as the third crown-officer in the 
colony. Where could you find ^'one of his Majesty's 
justices of the peace " to administer such an oath before 
such a 'rtown-meeting " ? A man was found to do that deed, 
an-1 leave descendants to be proud of it ; for, after three 
generations have passed by, the name of Richard Dana is 
still on the side of liberty. 

No more of stamps in Boston at that time. In time of 
danger, it is thought " a good thing to have a man in the 
house." Boston had provided herself. There were a good 
many who did not disgrace the name. Amongst othei s, 
there was one of such " obstinacy and inflexible disposi- 
tion," said Hutchinson, that hp could never be conciliated 
by any office or gift whatever." Yet Samuel Adams was 
" not rich, nor a bachelor.^' There was another, one John 
Adams, son of a shoemaker at Quincy, not a whit less obsti- 
nate or hard to conciliate with gifts. When he heard Otis 
in that great argument, he felt " ready to take up arms 
against the Writs of Assistance." One day, the twenty- 
gecond of Decembel? of that year, he writes in his journal : 
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" At homo with my family, thinking/' In due tiniQ, spmo- 
thing came of his thinking. He wrote, " By inactivity yrQ 
discover cowardice, and too much respecc for the Act." 

The Stamp Act was dead jin New England and in 4fi 
America. Very soon the Mimstry were glad to buty their 
dead. 

It was in such a spirit that Bostou met the Writs of 
Assistance and the Stamp Act. What c&ine of tho re- 
sistance ? When Parliament came together, the great 
commoner " said, — every boy knew the passage by heart 
when I went to school, — " I rejoice that America ho-a re- 
sisted. Three millions of people so dead to iall the feelings 
of liberty as voluntarily to be slaves, would have been fit 
instruments to make slaves of all the rest." The Ministry 
still }-.roposed to put down America by armies. Mr Pitt 
said : " America, if she fell, would faU like the strong man. 
She would embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down 
the CoTJgtitution along with her. But she would not fall." 
" I would advise," said he, " that th^ Stamp Act be re- 
pealed, absolutely, tot«,lly, and immediately;" "that the 
reason for the repeal be assigned ; that it was founded on 
an erroneous principle." Repealed it was, ''absolutely, 
totally, and immediately." 

But the British Ministry stiU insisted on tivxation with- 
out representation. Massachusetts continued her oppo- 
sition. There was a merchants' meeting in Bofiton in 
favour of freedom. It assembled from time to time, and 
had a large influence. Man agreed not to import British 
goods : they would wear their old clothes tiU they could 
weave new ones in America, and kill no more lambs till 
they had abundance of wool. Boston made a non-import- 
ation agreement. Massachusetts wrote a " circular letter " 
to the other colonies, asking them to make common cause 
with her, — a circular which the king thought " of the most 
dangerous and factious character." On the seventeenth 
of June, 1768, the town of Boston instructed its four re- 
presentatives, OtiB> Gushing, Adams, and Hancock : "It is 
our unalterable resolution at all times to assert and vindi- 
cate our dear and invaluable rights, at the utmost hazard 
of our lives and fortunes."* This seemed to promise ah- 

* Town Eecorda of that elate.. 
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other seyenteentlx of June/' if the Ministry persisted in 
their couTBe. 

On the fifteenth of May, 1770, she again issued aimikr 
instructionB. "James I.," says the letter of inBtruotion, 
" more than once laid down, that, as it was atheism and 
blasphemy in a creature to dispute what the Deity may 
do, so it is presumptuous and sedition in a subject to dis- 
pute what a king may do in the height of his powers." 
''Good Christians," said iie, "wiU be content wjth God's 
will revealed in his word, and giJod subjects will rest in 
the king's will revealed in Ms law." That was the " No 
Higher Law Doctrine " of the time. See how it went down at 
Boston in 1770. " Surely," said the people of Boston, in 
town-meeting assembled, "nothing except the ineffable 
contempt of the reigning monarch diverted that indignant 
vengeance which would otherwise have made his illustrious 
throne to tremble, and hurled the royal diadem from his 
forfeit head." * Such was the feeling of Boston towards 
a, government which flouted at the eternal law of God. 

The people claimed that law wps on their side ; even 
Sir Henry Finch having said, in the time of Charles I., 
"The king's prerogative stretcheth not to the doing of 
any wrong." But, Boston said, " Had the express letter 
of the law been less favourable, and were it possible to 
ransack up any absurd, obsolete notions which might have 
seemed calculated to propagate slavish doctrines, wo should 
by no means have been influenced to forego our birth- 
right;" for " mankind will not be reasoned out of their 
feelings of humanity." " We remind you, that tho further 
nations recede and give way to the gigantic strides of any 
powerful despot, the more rapidly will the fiend p-'-^ance 
to spread wide desolation." " It is now no time to halt be- 
tween two opinions." " We enjoin you at all hazards to de- 
port . . . like the faithful representatives of a free-born, 
awakened, and determined people, who, being impreg- 
nated with the spirit of liberty in conception, and nur- 
tured in the principles of freedom from their infancy, are 
resolved to breathe the same celestial ether, tiJl summoned 
to resign the heavenly flame by that omnipotent God who 
gave it." That was the language of Boston in 1770.t 

True there were men who took the other side ; Kome of 
* To^¥H Becords. t Ibid. ~ 
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tliem from high ftnd honoarable convictdonB ; otherfl from 
sordid motives j somo from native bigotry and meannesB 
they could not help. But the moss ofthe peoplo went for 
the righte of the peoplo. It was not a mere matter of dol- 
lars and cente that stirred the men of Massachusetts then. 
True, iixe people had always been thrifty, and looked well 
to the " things of this world." But threepence duty on 
a pound of tea, six farthings on a gallon of mola6Bos> was 
not very burdensome to a people that had a pchool before 
there was any four-footed beast above a swine in the colony 
— a people that once taxed themselves thirteen shillu^gs 
and eight pence in a jjound of income I H was the prin- 
ciple they looked at. They would not have paid three 
barley-corns on a hogshead of sugar, and admit the right 
of Parliament to levy the tax. This same spirit extended 
to the other colonies : Virginia and Massachusetts stood 
side by side j New York with Boston. 

It was a dark day for New England when the Stamp Act 
became a law ; but it was a much dai'ker day when the 
Fugitive Slave Bill passed the Congress of the United States. 
The Acts of Trade and the Stamp Act were the work of 
foreign hands, of the ministers of England, not America. 
A traitor of New Hampshire was thought to have originated 
the Stamp Act ; but even he did not make a speech in its 
favour. The author of the Act was never within three 
thousand miles of Boston. But the Fugitive Slave Bill was 
the work of Americans; it had its great support from 
another native of New Hampshire ; it got the vote of the 
mem.ber for Boston, who faithfully represented the money 
which sent hira there ; though, God be thanked, not the 
men ! 

When the Stamp Act came to be executed in Boston, tho 
ships hung their tlags at half-mast; the ^ops were shut, 
the bells were tolled ; ship, shop, aixd church all joining 
in a solidarity of affliction, in one unanimous lament. But, 
when the Fugitive Slave Bill came to Boston, the merchants 
and politicians of the city fired a hundred guns at noonday, 
in token of their joy ! How times have changed ! In 1765, 
when Huske of New Hampshire favoured the Stamp Act, 
and Oliver of Boston accepted the office of distributor of 
stamps, the people hung their busts in effigy on Liberty- 
tree ; Oliver must ignominiously forswear his office. After 
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two of the MassachuBOtts delegation in Congresa liad voted 
for the MiBsouri Compromiso in 1810, when they came back 
to Boston, they wei'e hissed at on 'Change, and were both 
of them abhon*ed for the deed which spread slavery west 
of the gpceat river. To this hour their names are hateful 
all the way from Boston to Lanesboro'. But their children 
are gailtlesa : let us not repeat the fathers' name. But 
what was the Stamp Act or the Missouri Compromise to 
the Fugitive Slave Bill ! One was looking at a hedge, the 
other stealing the sheep behind it. Yet when the repre- 
sentative of the money of Boston, who voted for the bill, 
returned, he was flattered and thanked by two classes of 
ii>en ; by those whom money makes " respectable " and 
prominent ; by those whom love of money makes servile 
and contemptible. When he resigned his place, Boston 
sent another, with the command, Go thou and do like- 
wise ; " and he has just voted again for the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, — ^he alone of all the delegation of Massachusetts. 

The Stamp Act levied a tax on us in money, and 
Boston would not pay a cent, hauled down the flags, 
shut np the shops, tolled the church-bells, hung its authors 
in effigy, made the third officer of the Crown take oath 
not to keep the law, cast his stamp-shop into the sea. 
The' Slave Act levied a taz in men, and Boston fired ahunr 
dred guns, and said, " We are ready ; we will catch fugi- 
tives slaves for the South. It is a dirty work, too dirty 
for any but Northern hands j but it will bring us clean 
money.'* Ship, shop, and church seemed to feel a solid- 
arity of interest in the measure ; the leading newspapers of 
the town were full of glee. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill became a law on the eighteenth 
of September, 1850. Eighty-five years before that date 
there was a town-meeting in Boston, at which the people 
instructed their representatives in the G eneral Assembly of 
ME^sachusettg. It was just after the passage of the Stamp 
Act. Boston told her servants " by no means to join in 
any measures for countenancing and assisting in the exe- 
cution of the same [the Stamp Act] ; but to use your best 
endeavours in the General Assembly to have the inherent 
end unalienable rights of the people of this province as- 
serted, vindicated, and left upon the public record, that 
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posterity may never have reoBon to olmrge tho present 
times with, the gnilt of tamely givingf thorn away /'* 

It was " voted unanimously that the same he iMSooptod." 
I'hiB is the earhest use of the phrase '* inherent and unalien- 
ahlo rights of the people " which I have yet found. It 
has the savour of James Otis, who had " a tongue of flumo 
and the inspiration of a seer/* It dates from BoBton^ and 
the eighteenth day of September, eighty-five years before 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave BiU. In 1850 where was 
the tx)wn-meeting of 't)5 ? James Otis died without a son ; 
but a different man sought to "fence in" the Slave Actj 
and fence men from their rights.-j- 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill was a sad event to 
the coloured citizens of the State. At that time there were 
8975 porsontt of colour in Massachusetts. In thirty-six 
hours after the passage of the bill was known here, J&vo 
and thirty coloured persoxis applied to a well-known philan- 
thropist in this city for counsel. J Before sixty hours 
passed by, more than forty had fled. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts could not be trusted to shelter her own children : 
they must flee to Canada. " This arm, hostile to tyrants," 
says the motto of the State, " seeks rest in the anjoyment 
of Uberty." Then it ought to have been changed, and 
read, " This arm, once hostile to tyrants, cor ' derate with 
them now, drives oft* her citizens to foreign climes of 
liberty." 

The word commissioner " has had a traditional hetrtd 
ever since our visitation by Sir Edmund Andros ; it lost 
none of its odious character when it became again incarnate 
in a kidnapper. With Slave Act commissioners to execute 
the bill, with such " ruling " as we have known on. the 
Slave Act bench, such sweAring by ''witnesses" on the 
slave stand, any man's freedom is at the mercy of the kid- 
napper and his " commissioned " attorney. The one can 
manufacture '' evidence " or " enlarge " it, the other manu- 
facture " law J " andj with such an administration and such 
creatures to serve its wish, what coloured man was safe ? 
Men in peril have a keen instinct of their danger; the 
dark-browed mothers in Boston, they wept like Baohel for 
her first-bom, refusing to be comfortecL There was n.o 
♦ Towa lUcords. f Hon. Harrisoa Gray Otis. % Fraiidg Jacksoa. * 
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oorafort for tliem save in flight : tliat muBt be not in the 
winter, but into the winter of Canada, which is to the Afri- 
can what our rude climate is to the goldfinch and the ca- 
narj-bird. 

tiomo of the coloured people had acquired a little pro- 
perty they got an honest living ; had wives and children, 
and looked back upon the horrors of slavery, which it takes 
a woman's aiSectionate genius to paint, as you read her 
book ; ?ooked on them as things for the memory, for the 
imagination, not as things to be suffered again. But the 
Fugitive Slave Bill said to every black mother, " This may 
be your fate ; the fate of your sons and your daughters/' It 
was possible to all ; probable to many ; certain to some, 
unless they should flee. 

It was a dark bill for them j but the blackness of the 
darkness fell on the white men. The coloured men were 
only to bear the cross ; the whites made it. I would take 
the black 'man's share in suffering the Slave Act, rather 
than the whit« man's sin in making it; ay, as I would 
rather take Hancock's than Huske's share of the history of 
the Stamp Act. This wicked law has developed in the 
AMcans some of the most heroic virtues; in the Yankee 
it has brought out some of the most disgraceful examples 
of meanness that ever dishonoured mankind. 

The Boston Massacre, — you know what that was, and 
how the people felt when a hireling soldiery, sent here to 
oppress, shot down the citizens of Boston on the fifth of 
Mardi, 1770. Then the blood of America flowed for the 
first time at the touch of British steel. But that deed was 
done by foreigners ; thank God, they were not Americans 
bom ; done by hirelings, impressed into the army against 
their will, and sent here without their consent. It was 
done in hot blood ; done partly in self-defence, after much 
insult and wrong. The men who fired the shot were 
brought to trial. The gre8^t soul of John Adams stood up 
to defend them, Josiah Quincy aiding the unpopular work. 
A Massachusetts jury set the soldiers free, — they only 
obeyed orders, the soldier is a tool of his commander. 
Such was the Boston Massacre. Yet hear how John Han- 
cock spoke on the fourth anniversary thereof, when passion 
had had time to pass away :— 

.. " Tell me, ye bloody butchers I ye villains high and low ! 
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yo vnretolxes who contrived, aa well na you who exeputsd, 
the inhuman deed 1 do you not feel the goada and stings 
of conscious guilt picrcb through your savage bosoma ? 
Though some of yon oaay think yourselvea exalted to a 
height that bids defianie to the arms of human justice, and 
others shroud yourselyos beneath the mask of hypocrisy, 
and build your hopes of safety on the low arts of cunning, 
chicanery, and falsehood ; yet do you not sometimes feel 
the gnawings of that worm which never dies P Do not the 
injured shades of Maverick, Gray, Caldwell, Attucks, and 
Carr, attend you in your solitaTy walks, arrest you oven in 
the midst of your debaucheries, and fill even your dreams 
with terror ? 

" Ye dark, designing knaves I ye murderers I parricides I 
how dare yon tre» 1 upon the earth which has drank in 
the blood of slaughtered innoc/Cnts, shed by your wicked 
hands ? How dare you breathe that air which wafbed to 
the ear of Heaven the |froans of those who fell a sacrifice 
to your accursed ambition? But if the labouring earth 
doth not expand her jws j if the air you breathe is not 
commissioned to be the vuinister of death j yet hear it, and 
tremble I the ^ye of Heaven penetrates the darkest cham- 
bers of the soul ; traces the leading clue through all the 
labyrinths which your industrious folly has devised and 
you, however you may have screened yourselves £rom 
human eyes, must be arraigned, must lift your hands, red 
with the blood of those whose deaths yon have procured, 
at the tremendous bar of God" 

Ent the Boston kidnapping was done by Boston men. 
The worst of the kidnappers were natives of the spot. It 
vras done by volunteers, not impressed to the work, but 
choosing their profession, — ^loving the wages of sin, — and 
conscious of the loathing and the scorn they are aU sure 
to get, and bequeath to their issue. They d^d. it deliber- 
atety ; it was a cold-blooded atrocity : they did it aggress- 
ively, nob in self-defence, but in self>degradation. They 
dii^, it fov their pay : lot them have it j verily, they ^hall 
l^irre theS' reward. 

When the .Fugitive Slave Bill became a law, it seema to 
me the govei'aor ought to have assembled the Legislature ; 
that they should have taken adequate measures for pro- 
tecting the eight thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
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poraonB thus left at the iraercy of any kidnapper; that 
officers) should have been i^ppointed, at the publio cost, to 
defend these helpleati zneu> and a law passed;, punishing 
any oiie who should attempt to kidnap a man in this com- 
monwealth. Massachinsetts should have done for justice 
what South Carolina luas long ago done for injustice. But 
Massachusetts had often seen her citizens put into, the jails 
of the North for no crime but their complexion, and 
looked on with a drowsy yawn. Once, indeed, she did 
send two perse \ one to Charleston and the other to New 
Orleans, to atk^nd to this matter; both of them were 
turned out of the South with insult and contempt. After 
that, Massachusetts did nothing ; the commonwealth did 
nothing; the commonwealth did not even scold: she sat 
mute as the symbolic fish in the State-house. The Bay 
State turned lAon-resistant; "passive obedience" should 
have been the motto then. So, when a bill was passed, 
putting the hberty of her citizens at the mercy of a crew 
of le^lized kidnappers, the governor of Massachusetts did 
nothmg. Boston fired her hundred guns under the very 
eyes of John Hancock's house ; her servile and her rich 
luen compUmented their representative for voting away the 
liberty of nine thousand of her fellow-citizens. Was Bos- 
ton Massachusetts ? It is still the governor. 

As the government of Massachusetts did nothing, the 
next thing would have been for the people to come toge- 
ther in a great mass meeting, and decree, as their fathers 
had often done, that so unjust a law should not be kept 
in the old Bay State, and appoint a committee to see that 
no man was kidnapped and carried off; and, if the kidnap- 
pers still insisted on kidnapping our brothers here in 
Massachusetts, the people could have found away to abate 
that nuisance as easily as to keep olf the stamped paper in 
1765. The commissioners of the Slave Act might as easily 
be dealt with as the commissioners of the Stamp Act. 

I love law, and respect law, and should be slow to vio- 
late it. I would suffer much, sooner thwi violate a statute 
that was dmply inexpedient. There is no natural reason, 
perhaps, for limting theipiterest of money to six per cent., 
but as- the law of Mii^sadittisetts forbids more, I would not 
feike more. I shfiold hate to interrupt? the course of law, 
and put violence in ite plii<». 
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"Tho way of Ancient ordinanoey though it winds, 
I0 yot no deviouB way. Straightforward ptms 
The lightning's path> and straiffht the fearful path 
Of the oannoQ-bnll.' Direct it flies, and rapid ; 
Shattering that it may reach, &ud shattering what it reaches. 
My soil ! the road the human heing travels, — 
That on which hlessing comes and goes,— doth follow 
The river's course, the valley's playful windings ; 
Curves round the com-flcld and the hill of vines, 
Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 
And tlius Bflcure, though late, leads to its end/' 

But when the rulers have inverted their function, and 
enacted wickedness into a law which treads down th9 un- 
alienable rights of man to such degree as this; then I know 
no i-uler but God, no law but natural justice. I tear the 
hateful statute of kidnappers to shivers ; I trample it under- 
neath my feet. I do it m the name of all law ; in the name 
of justice and of man ; in the name of the dear God. 

But of f^d this nothing was done. The governor did not 
assemble the Legislature, as he would if a part of the pro- 
perty in Massachusetts had thus been put at the inercy of 
legalized ruffians. There was no convention of the people 
of Massachusetts. True, there was a meeting at Faneuil 
Hall, a meeting chiefly of anti-slavery men j leading free- 
soilers were a little afraid of it^ though some of them came 
honourably forward. A venerable man put his name at 
tue head of the signers of the call, and wrote a noble- 
spirited letter to the meeting ; Josiah Quincy was a Faneuil 
Hall name in 1859, as well as in 1765. It was found a 
little difficult to get what in Boston is called a " respectable 
man to preside. Yet one often true sat in the chair 
that night, — Charles F. Adams did not flinch, when you 
wanted a man to stand Are. A brave, good minister, whoa ? 
large soul disdains to be confined to sect or party, cam a 
in from Cambridge, and lifted up his voice to taie Godwto 
brought up Israel out of the iron house of bohdage> and 
our fathers from, thraldom in a strange land; thanking 
Him who created aU men in His own image, and of one 
blood. Charles Lowell's prayer for all mankind will not 
soon be forgotten. The meeting was an honour to the 
men who composed it. The old spirit was there; philan- 
thropy, which never fails; justice, that is not weary 
with continual defeat; and faith m God, which is sure 
to triumph at the last. But what a reprc^h was the 

/ 
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rieeting to Boston ! " Respectability " was determined to 
kidnap. 

At that meeting a Committee of Vigilance was appointed, 
and a very vigilant committee it has proved itself, having 
Sitved the liberty of three or four hundred citizens of Bos- 
ton. Besides, it has done many things not to be spoken 
of now. I know one of its members who has helped 
ninety-five fugitives out of the United States. It would not 
be weU to mention his name, — ^he has " levied war " too 
often, — ^the good' God knows it.* 

Other towns in the State did the same thing. Vigilance- 
Committees got on foot in most of the great towns, in 
many of the small ones. In some places, all the people 
rose up against theFugitive Slave Bill ; the whole town a 
vigilance committee. The country was right ; off the pave- 
ment. Liberty was the watchword ; on the paveinent, it 
was Money. But the government of Massachusetts did 
nothing. Could the eight thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five coloured persons affect any election ? Was 
their vote worth bidding for ? 

The controlling men of the Whig party and of the De- 
mocratic party, they either did nothing at all, or else went 
over in favour of kidnapping j some of them had a natural 
proclivity that way, and went over " with alacrity." 

The leading newspapers in the gr^at towns, — they, of 
couvse, went on the side of inhumanity, with few hon- 
ourable exceptions. The poUtioal papers thought kidnap- 
ping would '' save the Union;** the commercial papers 
thought it would " save trade," the great object for which 
the Union was established. 

How diftt-rently had Massacbusetts met i^ie Acts of 
Trade and the Stamp Act I How are the mighty fallen ! 
Yet, if you could have got their sacred ballot, I think fif- 
teen out pf every twenty voters, even in Boston, would 
bjavo opposed the law. But the leading politicians and 
the leading merchants were in favour of the bill, and the 
execution of it. 

There are two political parties in America : one of them 
is very layge and well organized; that is the Slave-soil 
party. It has two great subdivisions; one is caUed 
Wliig, the other Democratic : together they make up the 
* It is not yet safe to mention his name. .Feb. 22, 18S6 1 
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great national Slave-soil party. It was the desire of ttat 
party to extend slavery ; making a national sin out of a 
sectional corse. They wished to "re-annex" MaQsachu- 
setts to the department of the slave soil, and succeeded^ 
We know the history of that party: who shall tell the 
future of its opponent ? There wiU be a to-morrow aftei* 
to-day. 

The practical result was what the leading men of Boston 
desired : soon we had kidnappers in Boston. Some ruf- 
fians came here from Georgia^ to kidnap William and Ellen 
Graft. Among them came a jailer from Macon, a man of 
infamous reputation, and character as bad as its repute ; 
notoriously a cruel man, and hateful on that account even 
in Georgia. In the handbills, his face waa described as 
"uncommon bad.-'* It was worthy of the description. I 
saw the face ; it looked like total depravity incarnate in a 
bom' kidnapper. He was not quite welcome in Boston j 
Massachusetts had not then learned to " conquer her pre- 
judices," yet he found friends, got "a sort of a lawyer" to 
help him kidnap a man and his wife : a fee will hire such 
men any day. He was a welcome guest at the United 
States Hotel, which, however, got a little tired of his com- 
pany, and warned him off. 'The commissioner first applied 
to for aid in' this business seemed to exhibit some sij^s of 
a conscience, and appeared a little averse to steahng a 
man. The Vigilance Committee put their eye on the md- 
napper : he was glad to escape out of Boston with a whole 
skm. He sneaked off in a private way j wont back to 
Georgia j published his story, partly true, false in part ; 
got into a quarrel in the street at Macon, — ^I traced out 
hia wriggling trail for some distance back, — ^it waa not the 
first brawl he had been in ; was stabbed to what is com- 
monly called "the heart/' and fell unmistakably dead. 
Some worthy persons had told him, if he went to Boston, 
he would " rot in a MasaachuBetts jail j" others, that they 

hoped it would turn out so, for such an errand deserved 
such an end." Poor men of Georgia I they knew the Bos- 
ton of 1765, not of 1850; — ^the town of the Stamp Act, 
ruled by select men; not the city of the Slave Act, ruled 
by a "Mayor." Hughes came to save the " Union I" 

That time the kidnappers went off without their -pray. 
Somebody took caie of JSUen Craft, and William took <(5are 
vol.. V. 13 
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of himself. They were parishioners of mine. Mr Craft 
was a tall, brave man ; his countiymon, not nobler than 
ho, were once bishops of Hippo and of Carthage. He 
armed him?;elf, prettjr well too. I inspected his weapons : 
it was rather new business for me ; New England ministers 
have aot done much in that line since the Revolution. His 
powder had a good kernel, and he kept it dry ; his pistols 
were of excellent proof, the barrels true and clean j the 
trigger went easy; th.. caps would not hang fire at the 
snap. I tested Mb poniard ; the blade had a good temper, 
stiff enough, yet spring withal; the point was sharp. 
There was no law for him but the law of mature ; he was 
armed and equipped " as that law directs." He walked 
the streets boldly ; but the kidnappers did not dare touch 
Mm. Some persons offered to help Mr Craft to purchase 
himself. He said, " I will not give the man two cents for 
his ^ right' to me. I will buy myself, not with gold, but 
iron \'* That looked like "levying war,*' not Hke con- 
quering his prejudices for liberty I William Craft did 
not obey with " alacrity." He stood his ground till the 
kidnappers had fled ; then he also must flee. Boston was 
no home for him. One of her most eminent ministers had 
said, if a fugitive came to him] " I woTild drive him away 
from my own door." 

WiUiam and Ellen Craft were at the " World's Pair," 
specimens of American manufactures, the working- tools of 
the South; a proof of the democracy of the American 
State ; part of the " outward evidences " of the Christianity 
of the American church. " It is a great country," whence 
a Boston clergyman would drive WiUiam Craft from his 
door ! America did not compete very well with the Eu- 
ropean States in articles sent to the Fair. A " reaping 
machine " was the most quotable thing ; then a Greek 
slave" in marble; next an American slave in flesh and 
blood. America was the only contributor of slaves ; sho 
had the monopoly of the article ; it is the great expoi-t of 
Yirginia, — ^it was right to exhibit- a specimen at the World's 
Eaii*. Visitors went to Westminster Abbey, and saw the 
monument of marble which Massachusetts erected to Lord 
George Howe, and thence to the Crystal Palace to pee the 
man and wotiaan whom Massachusetts would not keep from 
being kidnapped in her capitd. 
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In duo tirao camo the " Union meeting," on the twenty- 
sixth day of November, 1850, in Fauouil Hall, in front 
the pictures of Samuel Adams and John Hancock,--in the 
hall which once rocked to the patriotism of James Otis, 
thundering against Acts of Trade and Writs of Assistance, 
" more eloquent than Chatham or Burke." Tlie Union meet- 
ingwas held in the face and eyes of George Washington. 

You remomb«'T' the meeting. It was rather a remark- 
able platform; uniformly ".Hunker," but decidedly hete- 
rogeneous. Tet sin abolishes all historical and personal 
distinctions. Kidnapping, like misery, " makes strange 
bed-fellows." Three things all the speakers on that occa- 
sion developed in coxomon : A hearty abhorrence of the 
right ; a uniform contempt for the eternal law of God ; a 
common desire to kidnap a man. After all, the platform, 
did not exhibit so strange a medley as it seemed at first : 
the difference in the speakers was chiefly cutaneous, only 
skin-deep. The reading and the spealang, the whining 
and the thundering, were all to the same tune. Pirates, 
who have just quarrelled about dividing the spoil, are of 
one heart when it comes to plundering and killing a man. 

That was a meeting for the encouragement of kidnap- 
ping; not from the lo^ e of kidnapping in itself, but for 
the recompense of rewai'd. I will not insult the common 
sense of respectable men mth supposing that the talk about 
the " dissolution of the Union," and the cry, " The Union 
is in peril this hour," w as anything more than a stage- 
trick, which the manag'jrs doubtless thought was " well, 
got up." So it was ; ])ut, I take it, the spectators who 
applauded, as well as the actors who grimaced, knew that 
the "lion" was no beast, but only "Simon Snug the 
joiner." Indeed, the lion himself often told us so. How- 
ever, I did know two very " respectable " men of Boston, 
who actually believed the Union was in danger j only two, 
—but they are men of such incomprehensible exiguity of 
intellect, that their names would break to pieces if spoken 
loud. * 

Well, the meeting, in substance, told this truth : "Bos- 
ton is willing j you may come here, and kidnap any black 
man yon choose. We will lend you the marshal, the com- 
missiouer, the tools of perjury, supple courts of law, clergy- 
men to bless the transaction, and editors to defend it!" 

13 • 
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That WRB tne plain Englisli meanings of the meeting', of the 
resolutions and the BpeeciieB. It was so underatood North 
and South. 

At the meeting itself it was declared that the Union was 
at the lust gasp ; hut the next morning the political doc- 
tors, the " medicine-:^en " of our mythology, declared the 
old lady out of danger. She sat up that day, and received 
her friends. The meeting was "great medicine;^' the 
crisis was passed. The Fugitive Slave Bill could he " ex- 
ecuted in Boston/' where the Writs of Assistance and the 
Stamp Act had been a dead letter : a man might be kid- 
napped in Boston any day. 

But the meeting was far from unanimous at the end. At 
the beginning a manly speech would have turned the ma- 
joriiy in favour of the right. In November, 1850, half a 
dozen rich men might have turned. Boston against the 
wicked law. But their intereist lay the other side .: and 
" where the treasure is, there wiill the heart be also." 
Boston in bad enough, but bad only iii spots ; at thiit time 
the spots Rhowed, and some men thought aU Boston was 
corered with the smaU-pox of the Unioti meetinfir : the scars 
wiU mark tho faces of only a few. I wish t could heal 
those faces, which will have an ugly look in the eyes of 
posterity. 

The practical result of the meeting was what it was de- 
signed to be: soon we had other Mdnappers in Boston. 
This time they found better friends : like consorteth with 
like. A certain lawyer's office va. Boston became a huck- 
stery of kidnappers' warrants. Soon the kidnappets had 
Shadrach in their fiery furnace, heated seven times hotter 
than before for William and BUen Qraft. But the Lord 
deHvere<i him out of their clutch ; and he now sings " God 
&rtve the Queen/' in token of his delivery out of i^e hands 
of the kidnappers of itepublican " Babylon. Nobody 
knows ho ;7 he was delivered ; the rescue was officially de- 
clared " Ic^/ying war," the rescuers guilty of " treason." 
But, wondferfhl to say, after all the violations of law by the 
court, and all the browbeating by the attorneys, and aU the 
perjury and other " amendments and enlargement of testi- 
mony " by witnesses, not a man was found guilty of any 
crime. Spite of " Union meetings," there is some respect 
for Massachusetts lav/; spite of judicial attempts to pack a 
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jury, it; is atill the great safeguard of the people ; epite of 
prwacting, there is some Tirtue left ; and, though a minister 
would Bend back hia mother into slavery, a MassachxusettB 
jury will not a send a man to jail for Buch an fxt as that. 

The case of Shadrach was not the last. Kidnappers 
came and kidnappers went : for a long time they got no 
spoil. I need not tell, must not tell, how they were evaded, 
or what help came, always in season. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee did not sloop j it was in " permanent session " much 
of the whole winter ; its eyes were in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good. The government at Washing- 
ton did not like this state of things, and stimulated the 
proper persons, as the keeper of a menagerie in private 
stirs up the hyenas and the cougars and the wolves, from 
a safe distance. There was a talk of " Sherman's flying- 
artillery " alighting at Boston ; but it flew over and settleii 
at Newport, I think. Next there was to be a garrison of 
soldiers " to enforce the law ; but the men in buckram did 
not appear. Then a " seventy-four gun ship was coming," 
to bombard Southack street, I suppose. Still it was de- 
termined that the " Union " was not quite safe ; it was in 
danger of a " dissolution j " the " medicine-men '* of poli- 
tics and commerce looked grave. True, the Union had 
been ''saved" again and again, till her salvation" wa-s a 
weariness ; she " was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse." All winter long, the Union was reported as in a 
chronic spasm of " dissolution." So the " medicine-men " 
prescribed : A man kidnapped in Massachusetts, to be taken 
at the South ; with one scruple of lawyer, and two scruples 
of clergyman. That would set the Union on her legs. 
Boston was to furnish all this medicine. 

It was long before this city could furnish a kidnapped 
man. The Vigilance Committee parried the blow aimed at 
the neck of the fugitive. The country was on our aide,— - 
gave us money, help, men when nieeaed. The guardians 
of Boston could not bear the taunt that she had not sent 
back a slave. New York had been before her ; the *' Ciiy 
of Brotherly Love," the home of Penn and Fn&nkb'n, had 
assisted in kidnapping; it went on vigorously under the 
arm of a judge who appropriately bears the name of the 
great fii.^ murderer. No judge could be better entitled ; 
Kane and kidnapping are names conjuring weU. Should 
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Boston delay P What o, reproach to the fair fame of her 
merchants ! The history of Boston was against them ; 
America has not yet forgotten the conduct of Boston in the 
matter of the Stamp Act and Acts of Trade. She was deeply 
guilty of the revolutionary war } she still kept its cradle of 
liberty, and the bones of Adams and Hancoclc, — dangerous 
relics in any soil ; they ou^ht to have been sent back 
at the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, and Faneuil Hall 
demolished. Bunker Hill Monument was within sight. 
Boston was suspected of not liking to kidnap a man. 
What a reproach it was to her ! — 8975 coloured persons in 
Massachusetts, and not a fugitive returned from Boston. 
September passed by, October, November, December, 
January, Feb niary, March ; not a slave sent back in seven 
months S What a disgrace to the government of Boston, 
which longed to steal a man; to the representative of 
Boston, who had voted for the thePb ; to the Union meeting, 
which loved the Slave Act ; to Mr Webster, who thought 
Massachusetts would obey " with alacrity," — ^his presiden- 
tial stock looked down ; to his kidnappers, who had not yet 
fleshed their fangs on a fugitive. What a reproach to the 
churches of commerce, and their pati'on. Saint Hunker ! 
One minister would drive a fugitive from his door ; another 
send back his own mother : what was their divinity worth, 
if, in seven months, they could not convert a single 
parishoner, and celebrate the sacrament of kidnapping ! 

Yet, after all, not a slave went back from old Boston, 
though more than four hundred fled out of the city from 
the stripes of America, and got safe to the Cross of Eng- 
land; not a slave went back from Boston, spite of her 
representative, her government, her Union meeting, and 
her clerical advice. She would comfort herself against 
this sorrow, but her heait was faint in her. Well might 
she say, " The harvest is passed, the winter is ended, and 
we are not saved." 

Yet the good men stiU left in Boston, their heart not 
wholly corrupt with politics and lust of gain, rejoiced that 
Boston was innocent of the great transgression of her 
sister-cities, and thought of the proud days of old. But 
wily men came here : it was alleged thev came from the 
South, '^hey went round to the shops of joobers, to the mills 
of man > .stores, and looked at large quantities of goods. 
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protending a deairo to purchase to a groat amount j now 
it was a " largo ornount of domestics," then a hundred 
thousand dollars' worth of locomotives/' " But then," 
said the wily men, " we do not like to purchoae here ; you 
aro in favour of the dissolution of the union." " Oh, no," 
says the Northerner ; " not at all." " But you hate the 
South," rejoins the feigned customer. " By no moans," 
retorts the dealer. " But you have not sent back a slave," 
concludes the customer, " and I cannot trade with you." 

The trick was tried in several places, and succeeded. 
The story got abroad ; it was reported that " large orders 
intended for Boston had been sent to Nevir York, ou ac- 
count of the acquiescence of the latter city in the Fugitive 
Slave Bill." Trade is timid ; gold is a cowardly metal j 
how the tinsel trembles when there is thunder in the sky I 
Employers threatened their workmen: "You must not 
attend anti->i3lavery meetings, nor speak against the Fugitive 
Slave BtQ. The Union is in imminent danger," 

The country was much more hostile to man-stealing than 
the city : it mocked at the kidnappers. " Let them try 
their game in Esses county," said some of the newspapers 
in that quarter. Thereupon commercial and political 
journals prepared to " cut off the supplies of the country," 
and " reduce the farmers and mechanics to submission." 
It was publicly advised that Bosto: i should not trade with 
the obnoxious towns j nobody mi st buy shoes at Lynn. 
In 1774, the Boston Port BUI shut up our harbour : it was 
a punishment for making tea against the law. But " penu- 
rious old Salem," whose enterprise is equalled by nothing 
but her " severe economy," opened her safe and com- 
modious harbour to the merchants of Boston, with no cost 
of wharfage ! But the Boston of 1850 was not equal to the 
"penurious old Salem " of 1774 ! 

It was now indispensable that a slave should be sent 
back. Trade was clamorous; the administration were 
urgent ; the administration of Mr FiUmore was in peril ; 
Mr Webster's reputation for slave-hunting was at stake ; 
the Union was in danger ; even the marshal's commission 
was on the point of " dissolution," it is said. A descent 
was planned upon Now Bedford, where the followers of 
Fox and Penn had long hid the outcast. That attempt 
came to nothing. The vigilance Committee made a long 
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ftrm, and " tolled tho tjell *' of Liberty Hall in New Bedford. 
You remember tbe ghastly efroi*t8 at mirth made by some 
newspapers on tho occasion. " The Vigilance Committee 
knows everything/* said one of the kidnappers. 

It now became apparent that Boston must mrniBh the 
victim. But some of tho mogistratee of Boston thought 
the marshal was too clumsy to succeed, and oflfered him 
the aid of the city. So, on the night of the third of April, 
Thomas SiniB was kidnapped by two police-officers of 
Boston, pretending to the by-standers that he was making 
a disturbance, and *o him that ho wa« arrested for theft. 
He was had into the " court " of the kidnappers the next 
tooming, charged with being a slave and a fugitive. 

You will ask. How did it happen that Sims did not re- 
sist the ruffiaijs who seized him ? He did resist; but he 
was a rash, heedless young fellow, and had a most unlucky 
knife, which knocked at a kidnapper's bosom, but could 
not open the door. He was very imperfectly armed. He 
underwent what was called a " trial," a trial without " due 
form of law ; " without a jury, and without a judge ; before 
a Slave Act Commissioner, who was to receive twice as 
much for sacrificing a victim as for acquitting a man I The 
Slave Commissioner decided that Mr Sims was a slave. I 
take it, nobody beforehand doubted that the decision 
would be against the man. The commissioner was to re- 
ceive five, dollars more foi' such a decision. The law was 
framed with esquisite subtlety. Five dollars is a small 
sum, very small j but things are great or little by com- 
parison. 

But, in doing justice to this remarkable provision of the 
bill, let me do no injustice to the commissioner, who de- 
cided that a man was not a man, but a thing. I am told 
that he would not kidnap a man for five dollars ; lam told 
on good authority, that it would be "no temptation to 
him." I believe it ; for he also, is " a man and a brother." 
I have heard good deeds of his doing, and believe that he 
did them. Total depravity does not get incarnated in any 
man. It is said that he refused both of the fees in this 
case J the one for the " examination," and the other for 
the actual enslaving of Mr Sims. I believe this also : there 
is historical precedent on record for casting down a larger 
fee, not only ten, but thirty pieces of silver, likewise " the 
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price of blootl," moaoy too bano for a Jew to pat in.iho 
public chest eighteen hundred years ajjo I 

A noble defence was made for Mr Siinra by thre*»omineafc 
lawyers, Messrs Charles G. Loring, Robert Eantoul, Jr., 
and Samuel E. Sewall, all honourable and able men. 
Their arguments were productions of no common merit. 
But of what use to plead law in such a " court " of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill ; to appeal to the Constitution, when the 
statute is desired to thwart justice, and to destroy '' the 
blessings of bberty ? " Of what avail to appeal to the 
natural principles of right before the tool of an administra- 
tion which denies that there is any law of God higher than 
the schemes of a politician f It all came to nothing. A 
reasonable man would think that the human body and 
soul were " free papers " from the Almighty, sealed with 
" the image and hkeness of God ; " but, of course, in a 
kidnappers " court," such a certificate is of no value. 

You all know the public account of the kidnapping and 
" trial " of Mr Sims. What is known to me in private, it 
is not time to tell ; I will tell that to your children j no ! 
perhaps your grandchildren. 

You know that the arrest was illegal, the officers of 
Massachusetts being forbidden by statute to help arrest a 
fugitive slave. Besides, it appears that they had no legal 
warrant to make the arrest : they lied, and pretended to 
arrest him for another alleged offence. He was on " trial " 
nine days, — arraigned before a Slave Act Commissioner, 
— and never saw the face of a judge or any judicial officer 
but once. Before he could be removed to slaveiy, it was 
necessary that the spirit of the Constitution should be vio- 
lated j that its letter should be broken ; that the laws of 
Massachusetts should be cloven dovm; its officers, its 
courts, and its people, treated with contempt. The Fugi- 
tive Slave BiU could only be enforced by the bayonet. 

You remember the aspect of Boston, from the fourth of 
April till the tweKth. You saw the chains about the Court- 
house ; you saw the police of Boston, bludgeons in their 
handS;, made journeymen kidnappers against their will. 
P6or fellows ! I pitied them. I knew their hearts. Once 
on a t'Srrible time, — ^it was just as they were taking Mr 
Sims from the Court-house, a year ago this day, — ^some« 
body reproached them, calling them names fitting theu* 
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cpp^uqt^ and I begged him to doaist ; a poor follow clutch- 
ed;i^iy travaaA mmH, "For God's sake don't, scold U8 : we 
fo^l Worso £haa you* do ! " But with the money of Boston 
against them^ the leading clergy defending the crime 
against human nature, the city government using its brief 
authority, squandering the treasure of Boston and its in- 
toxicating drink for the same purpose, what could a police 
officer or a watclmian uo but obey orders ? Tliey did it 
most unwillivigly JCind against their conscience. 

You remember the conduct of the courts of Massachu- 
setts ; the Supreme Court seemed to love the chains around 
the Court-house ; for one by one the judges bowed and 
stooped and bent and cringed and curled and crouched 
down, and crawled under the chains. Who judges justly 
must himself be free. What could you expect of a court 
sitting behind chains; of judges crawling under them to 
go to their own place ? — ^tho same that you found. It was 
a very appropriate spectacle, — the Southern chain on the 
neck of the Massachusetts Court. If the Bay State were 
to send a man into bondage, it was proper that the Court- 
house should be in chains, and the judges should go 
under. 

You remember the "soldiers^' called out, the celebrated 
" Sims Brigade," liquored at Court Square and lodged at 
Fanenil Hall. Do you remember when soldiers were quar- 
tered in that place before ? It was in 1768, when hireling 
"repdars'* came, slavas them8elve8> and sent by the 
British Ministry to "make slaves of us all;'* to sheathe 
their swords " in the bowels of their countrymen I" That 
was a sight for the eyes of John Hancock, — t^e " Sims 
Brigade," in Faneuil Hall, called out to aid a Slave Act 
Commissioner in his attempt to kidnap one of his fellow> 
citizens ! A man by the name of Samuel Adams drilled 
the police in the street. Samuel Adams of the old time 
left no children. We havq lost the true names of men; 
only Philadelphia keeps one. 

You remember the looks of men in the streets, the crowds 
that fiUed np Co^rt Square. Men came in from thv^ coun- 
try, — -came a hundred miles to look on ; some of them had 
fathers who fought at Lexington and Bunker Hill. They 
remembered the old times, when, the day after the battle 
of Lexington, a hundred and fifty volunteers, with the fire- 
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lock at the slioulder, took the road from New Ipswich, to 
BoBton. 

You have not forgotten the articles in the newspapers, 
Whig and Democratic both ; the conduct of the " load- 
ing " churches you will never forget. 

What an appropriate time that would have been for the 
CanadianB to visit the " Athens of America," and see the 
conduct of the " freest and most enlightened people in the 
world I" If the great Hungarian could have come at that 
time, he would have understood the nature of " our pv"jcn- 
liar institutions at least of our political men. 

You remember the decision of the circuit judge, — ^him- 
self soon to be summoned by death before the Judge who 
is no respecter of persons, — not allowing the destined vic- 
tim his lost hope, " the great writ of right.'' The decision 
left him entirely at the mercy of the other kidnappers. 
The Court-room was crowded with " respectable ;people,?' 
" gentlemen of property and standing they receivea the 
decision with " applause and the clapping of hands.'' Seize 
a lamb out of the flock, a wolf from a pack of wolves, the 
lambs bleat with sympathy, the wolves howl with fellow- 
ship and fear j but when a competitor for the Presidency 
sends back to eternal bondage a poor, friendless negro, 
asldng only his limbs, wealthy gentlemen of Boston ap- 
plaud the outrage. 

0 judgment ! tboa art fled to brattsh beasts, 
And mea bave lost their reason !" 

. You remember still the last act in this sad tragedy,—- 
the rendition of the victim. In the darkest hour of the 
night of the eleventh and twelfth of April, the kiduappera 
took him from his jail in Court Square, weeping he left 
the door. Two kindly men went and prooured the poor 
shivering boy a few warm garments for his voyage : I will 
not tell their names ; perhaps their charity was "treason," 
and " levying war." Both of the men were ministers, and 
had not forgotten the great human word : " Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me." The chief kidnappers sur- 
rounded Mr Sims with a troop of policemen^ armed with 
naked swords; that troop was attended by a larger '?rew 
of some two hundred policemen, armed with clubs, l^ey 
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conducted Mm, weeping as he went, towards the water- 
side ; they passed under the eaves of the old State-house, 
which had rooked with th^ eloquence of James Otis, and 
shaken beneath the manly tread of both the Adamses, 
whom the cannon at the door could not terrify, and whofje 
Bteps awakened the nation. They took him over the spot 
where, eighty-one years before, the ground had drunk in 
the African blood of Christopher Attacks, shed by white 
men on the fifth of March ; brother's blood which did not 
cry in vain. They took him by the spot T/here the citizens 
of Massachusetts — some of their descendants were again 
at the place—scattered the taxed tea of Great Britain to 
the waters and the winds; they put him on board the 
" Acorn," owned by a merchant of Boston, who, once be- 
fore, had kidnapped a man on his own account, and sent him 
off to the perdition of slavery, without even the help of a 
commissioner; a merchant to whom it is "immaterial 
what his children may say of him I" 

"^And this is Massachusetts liberty!" said the victim 
of the avarice of Boston. No, Thomas Sims, that not 
" Massachusetts liberty it was all the liberty which the 
government of Massachusetts wished you to have ; it was 
Qie Hberty which the city government presented you ; it 
was the Hberty which Daniel Webster designed for you. 
The people of Massachusetts still believe that " all men 
are bom free and equalj'^ and "have natural, essential, 
and unalienable rights *' " of enjojdng and defending their 
lives and liberties," " of seeking and obtaining their safety 
and happiness." Even the people of Boston believe that; 
but certain politicians and merchants, to whom it is im- 
material what their children say " of them,— -they wished 
you to be a slave, and it was they who kidnapped you. 

Some of yon remember the religious meeting held on the 
spot, as this new " missionary " went abroad to a heathen 
land ; the prayer put up. to Him who made of one blood all 
nations of the earth ; tiie hymns sung. They sung then, 
who never sung before, their " Missionary Hymn 

" From maay a Sonthem river 
And field of ragar-caa^ 
Tlioy call ua to deliver 
Thar laad from shrerfs chain." 

On the spot where iiio British soldiers slew Christoph©^ 
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Attucka in 1770, other men of Boston resolved to hold a 
religious meeting that night. They were thrust out of the 
hall they had engaged. The next day was the Christian 
sabbath; and at night a meeting was held in a "large 
upper room/* a meeting for mutual condolence and prayer. 
You will not soon forget the hymns, the Scriptures, the 
speeches, and the prayers of that night. This assembly is 
one of the results of that little gathering. 

Well, all of that you knew before j this yon do not 
know. Thomas Sims, at Savannah, had a fair and hand- 
some woman, by the courtesy of the master called his 
"wife." Sims loved hh wife; and, •wh&ri he came to 
Boston, wrot-e, and told her of his hiding-place, the number 
in the street, and the name of the landlord. His wife had 
a paramour ; that is a very common thing. The slave is 
*'a chattel personal, to all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever." By the law of Georgia, no female slave 
owns her own virtue ; single or married, it is all the same. 
This African Delilah told her paramour of her husband's 
hiding-place. "Blame her not : perhaps she thought " the 
Union is in peril this hour," and wi^ed to save it. Yet 
I doubt that she would send back her own mother j the 
African woman does not come to that j only a Doct>or of 
Divinity and Chaplain of the Navy. I do not suppose she 
thought she was doing her husband any harm id teUiug of 
his escape ; nay, it is likely that her Joy waB so ftdl, she 
jjould not hold it in. The Philistine had ploughed with 
Sims's heifer, and found out his riddle : the paramour told 
the master Sims's secret : the master sent the paramour of 
Mr Sims's wife to Boston to bring back the husband ! He 
was very welcome in this city, and got "the best of legt^ 
twivice" at a celebrated office in Court-street.| Boston 
flaid, "God speed the paramour!" the government of 
Massachusetts, " God speed the crime I Money came to 
the pockets of the kidnappers ; the paramour went home, 
his object accomplished, and the nmster was doubtless 
grateful to the city of Boston, which honoured thus the piety 
of its founders I 

He was tt&en back to Georgia in the " Acom; " some 
of the better sort of kidnappers went with him to Savannah ; 
there Sims was put in jail, and they received a public 
dinner. Yon know the reputation of the men : the work- 
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men were worthy of their meat. In jail, Mr Sims was 
treated with great severity j not allowed to see his relatives, 
not even his mother. It is said that he was tortured every- 
day with » certain number of stripes on his naked back ; 
that his master once offered to remit part of the cruelty, if 
he would ask pardon for running away. The man refused, 
and took the added blows. One day, the jail-doctor told 
the master that Sims was too ill to bear more stripes. The 
master said, " Damn him I give him the laahes, if he 
dies J " — and the lashes fell. Be not troubled at that ; a 
slave is only a " chattel personal." Those blows were hud 
on by the speakers of the Union meeting ; it was only " to 
save the Union." I have seen a clerical certificate, setting 
forth that the " owner " of Mr Sims was an " excellent 
Christian," and " uncommonly pious." When a clergyman 
would send back his own mother, such conduct is sacra- 
mental in a layman. 

When Thomas Sims was unlawfully seized, and detained 
in custody against the law, the governor of Massachusetts 
Was in Boston ; the legislature was in session. It seems to 
me it was their duty to protect the man, and enforce the 
laws of the State ; but they did no such thing. 

As that failed, it seems to me that the next thing was 
for the public to come together in a vast multitude, and 
take their brother out of the hands of his kidnappers, 
and set him at liberty. On the morning of the sixth of 
March, 1770, the day after the Boston Massacre, Faneuil 
Hall could not hold the town-meeting. They adjourned 
to the Old South, and demanded " the immediate removal 
of the troops ; " at sundown there was " not a red-coat in 
Boston." jBut the people in this case did no such thing. 

The next thing was for the Vigilance Committee to de- 
liver the man : 5ie country has never forgiven the com- 
mittee for not doing it. I am chairman of the executive 
committee of the vigilance Committee I cannot now re- 
late all that was done, all that was attempted. I will tell 
that when the time comes. Yet I think you will believe 
me when I say the Vigilance Committee did aU they could. 
But see some of the mfficulties in their way. 

There was in Boston a large number of crafty, rich, de- 
signing, and respectable " men, who wanted a man kid- 
napped in Boston, and sent into slavery; they wanted 
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that for tho basest of purposes, — ^for the sake of money j 
they "n^ant^id the name of it, the reputation of kidnapping 
a man. They protected the kidnappers,— foreign and do» 
mestio ; egged them on, feasted them. It has been said 
that fifteen nundred men volunteered to escort their victim 
out of the State .; that some of them are rich men. I 
think the majority of the middle class of men were in 
favour of freedom j but, in Boston, what is a man without 
money i and, if he has money, who cares how base his 
character may be ? You demand moral character only of 
a clergyman. Some of the richest men were atrongly in 
favour of freedom ; but, alas J not many, and- for tho most 
part they were silent. 

The city government of that period I do not like to 
speak of. It offers to a man, as cool as I am, a tempta° 
tion to use language which a gentleman does not wish to 
apply to any descendant of the human race. But that 
government, encouraging its thousand and five hundred 
illegal g^oggeries, and pretending a zeal for law, was for 
kidnapping a man ; so the police-force of the city was nn- 
lawfully pub to that work ; soldiers were called out j the 
money of the city flowed freely, and its rum. I do not 
suppose that the kidnapping was at all disagreeable to the 
^'conscience" of the city government; they seemed to 
like it, and the consequences thereof. 

The prominent clergy of Boston were on the same side. 
The dollar demanded that ; and whither it went, thither 
went they. " Like people, like priest," was a proverb two 
thousand five hundred years ago, and is likely to hold, its 
-edge for a long time to come. Still there were some very 
noble men among the ministers of Boston : we found them 
in all denominations. 

Then the courts of Massachusetts refused to issue the 
writ of Maheaa Oorpm. They did not aSbrd the smallest 
protection to the poor victim of Southern tyranny. 

Not a sheriff could be got to serve a writ; the high 
sheriff refused, all his deputies held back. Who comd 
expect them to do their duty when all else failed ? 

The Legislature was then in session. They sat from 
January tm May. They knew i!hat eight thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-five citizens of Massachusetts hsA no 
protection but public opinion, and in Boston that opinion 
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was ag'ainat them. Tboy saw four hundred citizens of 
Boston flee oS for safety; they saw Shadraoh captured in 
Boston ; they saw him kidnapped, and put in jail against 
their own law ; they saw the streets filled with soldiers to 
break the laws of MasBachusetto, the police of Boston em- 
ployed in the same cause ; they saw the sheriffs refuse to 
serve a writ ; they saw Thomas Sims kidnapped and car- 
ried from Boston j and, in all the five months of the session, 
they did not pass a law to prot !(,o their fellow-citizens; 
they did not even pass a " resolution. against the exten- 
sion of slavery ! The Senate had a committee to investi* 
gate the affair in Boston. They sat in the Senate^hall, 
and were continually insulted by the vulgarest of men ; 
insulted not only with impudence, but impunity, by men 
who confessed that they were violating the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Massachusetts had then a governor who said he ''would 
not harbour a fugitive slave.' What did he do ? He eat 
as idle as a fee.ther in the chair of state ; he le^ the sheriffs 
a8 idle as he. While the laws of Massachusetts were broken 
nine days numing, the successor of John Hancock sat as 
idle as a feather in the chair of state, and let kidnapping 
go on I I hate to say these things. The governor is a 
young man, not without virtues ; but think of such things 
in Massachusetts t 

This is my public defence of the Vigilance Committee. 
The private defence shall come, if I live long enough. 

It was on the nineteenth day of April that Thomas Sims 
was landed at Savannah, and put in the public jail of the 
city. Do yon know what that day stands for in your 
calendar ? Some of your fathers knew very well. Ten 
miles from here is a little monument at Lexington, " sacred to 
liberty and the rights of mankind," telling that on the 19th 
of April, 1776, some noble men stood up aigainst the army 
of England, " fired the shot heard round the world," and 
laid ^wn their lives " in the sacred cause of God and 
their couniay." Six miles farther off is another little monu- 
ment at • Concord ; two miles further back, a third, all 
dating firom the same day. The war of revolution began 
at L^ington, to end at Yorktown. Its first battle was on 
the nineteenth of April.' Hancock and Aidams lodged at 
Laxington with the minister. One raw monung, a little 
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nfter daybreak, a tall man, w;tl» a large forehead trader a 
three-cornered hat, drew up his company of seventy men 
on the greeny farmers and mechanics like himself; only 
one is left now, the boy who " played" the men to the spot. 
I'hey wheeled into line to wait for the regulars. The cap- 
tain ordered every man to load his piece with powder and 
ball." " Don't fire," ere his words, " unless fired upon ; 
but, if they want a war, let it begin here.'^ 

The regulars came on. Some Americans offered to run 
away from their post. The captain said, " I will order the 
first man shot dead that leaves his place." The English 
commander cried out, " Disperse, you rebels ; la^ down 
your arms and disperse." iSTot a man stirred. " Disperse, 
you damned rebels!" shouted he again. Not a man 
stirred. He ordered the vanguard to fire ; they did so, 
but over the heads of our fathers. Then the whole main 
body levelled their pieces, and there was need of ten new 
graves in Lexington. A few Americans returned the shot. 
British blood stained the early grass, which " waved with 
the wind." " Disperse and take care of yourselves," was 
the captain's last command ! And, after the British fired 
their third round, there lay the dead, and tfcore stood the 
soldiers; there was a battle-field between England and 
America, never to be forgot, never to be covered over. 
The " mother-country" of the morning was the "'enemy " at 
sunrise. " Oh, what a glorious morning is this ! '* said 
Samuel Adams. 

The nineteenth of April was a good day for Boston' 
to land a fugitive slave at Savannah, and put him in jail, 
because he claimed his hberty. Some of you had fathers 
in the battle of Lexington, mnjay of you relations ; some of 
you, I think, keep trophies" from that day, won at Concord 
or at Lexington. I have seen such things,— powder-horns, 
shoe-buckles, a firelock, and other things, from the nine- 
teenth of April, 1775. Here is a, Boston trophy from 
April nineteenth, 1851. This is ihe coat of Thomas Sims.* 
He wore it on the third of April last. Look at, it. You 
see he did not give up with alacrity, nor easily conquer " 
his "prejudices" for hberty. See how they rent the 
sleeve away i His coat was torn to tatters. " And this 
is Massachusetts liberty ! " 

* Here the coat vag exhibited. 
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Let tlie kidnappers come up and say, " Massaclmsetta ! 
knowesb thou wAothor tkia be thy son's coat or not f " 

Let Massach.aBotta answer : " It is my bod's coat I An 
evil beast hatU devonred him. Thomas is without doubt 
rent in piecpa ! " 

Yea, Massachusetts ! that is right. It was an evil 
beast that devoured him, worse than the Hon which comes 
up from the swollinc of Jordan : it was a kidnapper. 
ITiomas was rent with whips I Go, Massachusetts 1 keep 
thy trophies from Lexington. I will keep this to remind mo 
of Boston, and her dark places, which are full of cruelty. 

After the formation of the Union, a monument was 
erected at Beacon Hill, to commemorate the chief events 
which led to the American Revolution, and helped secure 
liberty and independence. Some of you remember the 
inscriptions thereon. If a monument were built to cora- 
memomte the events which are connected with the recent 
" Salvation of the Union," the inscriptions might be : — 

TTmoa saved by Daniel Webster'B Speetii at Waukington, March 7, 1860. 
UnioQ saved by Daniel Webster's Speech at Boston, April 30, 1360. 
UnioQ saved by the FossaRe of the Fugitive Slave Bill, Sept 18, 1860. 
Union saved by the axrivtu of Kidnapper Hnghes at Boston, Oct 19, 1860. 
Union saved by the " Union Meeting^' at Faneuil Hall, Nov. 26, 1860. 
Union saved by kidnapping Thomas Sims at Boston, Aprtl 3, 1861. 
Union saved by the Bendition of Thomas Sims at Savsimah, Ap^ 19, 185t.— 
'* Ok, what a gloriim morning ia thit !" 

SiO07 Pa^tbibvs btt Dbos Nobis.* 

The great deeds of the American Revolution were also 
commemorated by medals. The Boston kidnapping is 
worthy of such commemoration, and would be an appro- 
priate Bubject for a medal, which might bear on one side a 
bas-relief of the last scene of that act : the Court-house in 
chains ; the victim in the hollow square of Boston police, 
their swords and bludgeons in their hands. The motto 
might be — ^The G»4Ea.t OanBcn; of Gk)VERNMH:OT is the Pbo- 
TECTiON OP Pbopeety AT HoME.f The other side might bear 
a Boston 'Church, surrounded by shops and taverns taller 
than itself, with the twofold inscrrotion : No Higher Law j 
and, I WOULD send back mt own Mothie. 

What a change from the Boston of John Hancock to the 

* The Latm words are the motto os the Seal of Boston, 
t Remark of Mr Webster. 
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Boston of the Fugitive Slave Bill ; from the town which 
hung Grenvillo and Huske in eflSgy, to the city which ap- 
proved Mr Web3ter*8 speech in defence of slave-catching ! 
Boston tolled her bells for the Stamp Act, and fired a hun- 
dred holiday cannons for the Slave Act ! Massachasetts, 
all New Bnglatid, has been deeply guilty of slavery and the 
slave-trade. An exile from Germany finds the chief street 
of Newport paved by a tax of ten dollars a head on all the 
slaves landed there ; the little town sent out Christian New 
England ram, and brought home heathen men — ^for sale. 
Slavery came to Boston with the first settlers. In 1639, 
Josselyn found here a negro woman in bondage refusing 
to become the mother of sUves. There was much to pal- 
liate the oflFence : all northern Europe was stained with the 
crime. It did not end in Westphalia till 1789. But the 
consciences of New England never slept easy under that 
sin. Before 1641, Massachusetts ordered that a slave 
should be set free after seven years' service, reviving a 
merciful ordinance of the half-barbarous Hebrews a thou- 
sand years before Christ. In 1645, the General Court of 
Massachusetts sent back to Guinea two black men. illegally 
enslaved, and made & law forbidding the sale of slaves, 
except captives in war, or men sentenced to sale for 
crime. Even they were set free after seven years* service. 
Still slavery always existed here, spite of the law; the 
newspapers once contained advertisements of " negro- 
babies to be given away " in Boston I Yet New England 
never loved slavery : hard and cruel as the Puritans were, 
they had some respect for the letter of the New Testament. 
In 1700, Samuel SewaU protested against ''the selling of 
Joseph;" as another SewaU, in 1851, protested agamst 
the selling of Thomas. There was a great controversy 
about slavery in Massa(;husetts in 1766 ; even Harvard 
College took an interest in freedom, setting its young men 
to look at the rights ofmanl Inl767,abiU was introduced 
to the General Assembly to prevent "the unnatural and 
unwarrantable custom of enslaving mankind." It was 
killed by the Hunkers of that time. In 1774, a bill of a 
similar character passed the Assembly, but was crushed 
by the veto of Governor Hutchinson. 
• In 1788, throe men were illegally kidnapped at Boston 
by " one Avery, a native of Connecticut," and earned off 
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to Martinioo. Then wo bad John Hancock for governor, 
and be wrote to all tbo governors of the West India Islands 
in favour of the poor creatures. The Boston A ssociation 
of Congregational Ministers petitioned the Legislature to 
prohibit Massachusetts ships from engaging in the foreign 
or domestic slave-trade. jDr Belknap was a member of 
the Association, — a man worthy to have Channing for a 
successor to his humanity. The legislature passed a bill 
for the purpose. In July the thrse men wore brought 
back from the West Indies : Dr Belknap says, " It was a 
day of jubilee for all the friends of justice and humanity." 

what a change from the legislature, clergy, and governor 
of 1788 to that of 1851 ! Alas ! men do not gather figs 
of thistles. The imit&tors of this Avery save tks Union 
now : ho saved it before it was formed. How is the faithful 
city become a harlot I It was full of judgment : righteous- 
ness lodged in it, but now murderers. 

What is the ca^jse of this disastrous change I It is the 
excessive love of money which has taken possession of the 
leading men. In 1776, General Washington said of Massa- 
chusetts : " Notwithstanding all the public spirit |hat is 
ascribed to this people, there is no nation under the sun 
that I ever came across, which pays greater adoration to 
money than they do." What would he say now ? Selfish- 
ness and covotousness have flowed into the commercial 
capital of New England, seeking their fortune. Boston is 
now a shop, with the aim of a shop, and the morals of a 
shop, and the politics of a shcnp. 

"niomas Jefferson said : Governments are instituted 
amongst men to secure the natural and unalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. All America 
said so on the fourth of July, 1776. But we have changed 
all that. Daniel Webster said, at New York, 1850 : " The 
great object of government is tiie protection of property 
at home, and respect and! renown abroad." John Hancock 
had some property to protect; but he said the design of 
government is " security to the persons and the properties 
of the governed." He put the persons first, and the pro- 
perty afterwards ; the substance of man before his acci- 
dents. Hancock said again : " It is the indispensable duty 
of every member of society to promoted] as far as in him 
lies, the prosperity of every individual." The governor of 
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Massachusefits says, " I would not harbonr a fugitive." A 
clergyman says, I would send back my own mother I If 
the groat object of government is the protection of pro- 
perty, why should a governor persouiilly harbour a fugitive, 
or officially protect nine thousand coloured men ? Why 
should not a clergyman send to slavery his mother, to save 
the Union, or to save a bank, or to gain a chaplaincy in 
the navy ? But, if this be so, then what a mistake it waa 
in Jesus of Nazareth to say, "A man's life consisteth not 
in the abundance of things that he possesseth ! " Verily 
the meat is more than the life; the body less than raiment l 
Christ was mistaken in his " beware of covetousness : ho 
should have said, " Beware of philanthropy ; diive off a 
fugitive .; send back your mother to bondage. Blessed are 
the kidnappers, for they shaU bo called the children of 
God." ' * 

Even Thom'vd Paine had a Christianity which would choke 
at the mfidfciity and practical atheism taught in the blessed 
name of Jesus in the Boston churches of commerce to-day. 
The gospel relates that Jesus laid his hands on men to bless 
them— on the deaf, and they heard; on the dumb, and 
they spoke; on the blind, and they saw; on the lame, 
and they walked ; on the maimed and the sick, and they 
were whole. But Christian Boston lays its hand on a whole 
and free man, and straightway he owns no eyes, no ears^ 
no tongue, no hands, no foot : he is a slave ! 

In 1761, the Massachusetts of John Hancock would not 
pay three pence duty on a pound of tea, to have all the 
protection of the British Crown : ninety years ^ter, the 
Boston of Daniel Webster, to secure the trade of the South, 
and a dim, delusive hope of a protective tariff, will pay 
any tax in men. It is no new tmng for her dtissens to bo 
imprisoned at Charleston and New Orleans, beoanse i^ey 
are black. What merchant cares \ It does not intexTUpt 
trade. Five citizens of Massadinsetts have just been sent 
into bondage by a Southern State. Of what consequence 
is that to the politicians of the commonwealth ? Om* pro* 
perty is worth six hundred million dollars. Bet how zaoc^ 
is a man woriih less than a dollar ! The penny wisdom of 
"Poor Richard" is the ^reat gospel to the city which 
cradled the benevolence ot Franklin. 

Boston capitalists do not hesil»^ to own Southern pl^t« 
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ations, and buy and sell men ; Boston merohants do not 
scruple to let their shi^s for the domestic slave-trade, and 
carry the child from his mother in Baltimore, to sell him 
to a planter in Louisiana or Alabama ; some of them glory 
in kidnajpping their fellow-citizena in Boston. Most of the 
slave-ships in the Atlantic are commantJed by New Eng- 
land men, A few years a^o, one was seized by the British 
government at Africa, " lull of slaves ; " it was owned in 
Boston, had a " clearance '* from our harbour, and left its 
name on the books of , the insurance oflices here. The con- 
trolling men of Boston have done much to promote, to 



extend, and to perpetuate slavery. Why not, if the pro- 
tection of property be the great object of government ? 
why not, if interest is before justice ? why not, if the 
higher law of God Id to be sneered at in state and church ? 
^hen the Fugitive Slave Bill passed, the six New Eng- 
' land States lay fast asleep : Massachusetts slept soundly, 
her head pillowed on her unsold bales of cotton and of 
woollen goods, dreaming of "orders from the South." 
Justice came to waken ner, and whisper of the peril of 
nine thousand citizens j and she started in her sleep, and, 
being frighted, swore a prayer or two, then xdept again. 
But Boston woke, — sleeping, in her shop, with ears open, 
and her eye on the market, her hand on her purse, dream- 
ing of goods for sale, — Boston woke broadly up, and fired 
a hundred gfuns for joy. O Boston, Boston ! if thou couldst 
have known, in that thine hour, the things which belong 
unto thy peace ! But no : they were hidden from her eyes. 
She had prayed to her god, to money ; he granted her t|ie 
request, but sent leanness into her soul. 

Yet at first I did not believe that the Fugitive Slave Bill 
could be executed in Boston ; even the firing of the can- 
nons did not convince me ; I did not thmk men bad 
enough for that. I knew, something of wickedness j I 
knew what love of money coEtld do ; I had seen it blmd 
most venerable eyes. I knew Boston was a Tory town ; 
the character of upstart Tories — thought I knew that : 
the man just risen from the gutter knocks down him that 
is nsing. But I knew also the ancient history of Boston. 
I remembered the first commissioner we ever had in New 
England, — Sir Edmund Andros> i^mt here by the worst 
of WLe Stuarts to rob us of our charters in North America." 
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He was a terrible tyrant. Tlxe liberty of Coimootiout fled 
into the " Great oak at Hartford : " — 

*' Tho Chf rtor Oak it -waa the troo 
That savod our bloss^d liberty." 

"All C/onnecticut was in the oak." But Massacliaaetts 
laid her hands on the commissioner, — ^he waf Lei ejovemor 
also, — ^put him in jail, and sent him home for trial in 1689. 
William of Orange thought we " served him righ The 
name of " commissioner has alweys had an oi^ons mean, 
ing, to my mind. I did not think a commissioner at kid- 
napping men would fare better than Sir Edpiund kidnap- 
ping charters. I remembered the Writs of Assistance, and 
thought of Jamea Otis; the Stamp Act, "Adams and 
Liberty " came to my mind. I did not forget the way our 
fathers made tea with salt water. I looked up at that t&U 
obelisk; I took courage, and have since reverenced that 
" monument of piled stones." I could not think Mr Web- 
ster wanted the law enforced, spite of his speeches and 
letters. It was too bad to be true of him. I knew he was 
a bankrupt politician, in desperate political circumstances, 
gaming for the Presidency, with the probability of getting 
the vote of the county of Suffolk, and no more. 1 knew 
he was not rich : his past history showed that he would do 
almost anything for money, which he seems as covetous to 
get as prodigal to spend. I knew that " a man in falling 
will catch at a red-hot iron hook." I saw why Mr Webster 
caught at the Fugitive Slave Bill ; it was a great faU from 
the coveted and imaginary Presidency down to actual 
private life at Marshfield. It was a great fall. The Slave 
Act was the red-hot iron hook to a man " foiling like Luci- 
fer, never to hope again." The temptation was immense. 
I could not think he meont to hold on there ; he did often 
relax his grasp, yet only to clutch it the tighter. I did not 
like to think he h&d a bad heart. I hoped he would shrink 
from blasting the head of a single fugitive from that dread- 
ful " thunder " of his speech j that he would not like to 
execute his own law. Men in Boston said it could not be 
executed. Even cruel men that X knew shuddered at the 
thought of kidnapping a man who fills their glasses with, 
wine. The law was not fit to be executed : that was the 
general opinion in Boston at first. So, when kidnapper 
Hughos came here for WiUium Craft, even thecommisBioner 
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applied to i?t'a9 a little shy of the busineaa. Yet that 
coirimissionor ia not a very ecrapuloua man. I mean in 
the- various parties he has wriggled through, ho has not 
left the reputation of any excoBsive and maidenly coyness 
in moral matters, and a genius for excessive scrupulousness 
aa to means or ends. Even a hunker minister informed 
me that he " would certainly aid a iugitive.^' But, after 
the Unioii Meeting, the clouds of darkness gathered toge- 
ther, and it set in for a storm ; the kidnappers went and 
rough-ground their sword on the grindstone of the church, 
a navy chaplain turning the crank ; and all our hopes fell 
to the ground. 

" Vico 18 a monster of such frightful mien, 
Ab, to be hated, needs but to be eeen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar vritb her face, 
Wo first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

The relentless administration of Mr Fillmore has been 
fcs cruel as the law they framed. Mr Webster has thrust 
the red-hot iron hook into the flesh of thousands of his 
fellow-citizens. He And his kidnappers oame to a nation 
aoattered and peeled, meted out and trodden down ; they 
have ground the poor creatures to powder under their hoof. 
I wish I could find an honourable motive for such deeds, 
but hitherto no antilyeis can detect it, no solar microscope 
of charity can bring such a motive to litrht. The end is 
base, the means base, the motive base. " 

Yet one charge has been made against the Government, 
which seems to me a little harsh and unjust. It has been 
said the administration preferred low and contemptible 
men as their tools ; judges who blink at law, advocates of 
infaniy, and men omt off from society for perjury, for 
nameless crimes, and sins not mentionable in English 
speech ; creatures " not' so good as the dogs that licked 
lma.tuB*B sores ; but, like flies, still busazing upon anything 
that is raw." There is a semblano© of justice m the charge : 
witness Philadelphia^ Bu&lo, Btiton ; witness New York, 
It is true for kidnappers the Ghovemtrient did take men 
that looked " like A bull-dog just tome to man's estate/' 
men whose declared theia, "if not the aevii, at least 
his twin-brother.'* There are kennels of the courte where* 
in theresettlea down. aiU that tl^e law fer*edsi?ao8t fon^^^^ 
aoine. &&d hidedus sad abhorrent to the eye of day; the^e 
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coiitataim.ting piiddlo gathers its noiKOiDae.ooKO, slowly, 
stealthily, contiiramly, agjfloTnomtmg its fetid mma by 
iipontftpeottB oobeaion, and niuking by the irrpsistible 
gTttvity of rottormoss into that abhorred deep, the lowest, 
ghastlieat pit in all the Babtorraneaii vatUts of human sin. 
It is tfue the 6c r eminent has Bkimmod the top and dredged 
the bottom oC ^iheoe kennels of the courts, taking for its 
purpose tl o scwm sjid sediment thoreof, the Squeera, the 
J^agins, aati the Quilps of the law, the monatera of the 
court. BittTOO not the Government ; it took the boat it 
could get. It was necessity, not will, which made the se- 
lection. Such is the stuff that kidnappers must be made 
of. If you wish to kill a muu,, it is not bread you buy : it 
is poiaoK. Some of the instruments of Government wore 
Buon as one does not often look unon. But, of old time, 
an inquisitor was always " a horrid -looking fellow, as be- 
seemed his trade." It is only justice that a Mdnapper 
should bear " his great commission in his look." 

In a towEv full of British soldiers in 1774, oh ttie anni- 
versary of the Boston Massacre, John Ebtscock said - 

" Surely you never vdU tamely suffer this country to be 
a den of thieves. Remember, my friends, from whom you 
sprang. Let not a meanness of spirit., unknown to thOBO 
whom you boast of m your fathers; excite a thought to th© 
dishonour of your mothers. I conjure you by eul that m 
dear, by all that is honourable, by all that is sacred, not 
only that ye pray, but that you taot j that, if necessary, j& 
fight, and even die, for the prosperity of our Jerusalem. 
Break in sunder, with tioble disdain, the bonds with which 
the Philistines have bouud yon. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed by the sofb arts of luxury and effeminacy into the 
pit digged for your destruction. Despise the glare of 
wealth. That people who p&j greater respect to a wealthjr 
villain than to an honest, upright mail in poverty, almost 
deserve to be enslaved : they plainly show that wealth, 
however it may be acquired, is, la their est^iB, to bs pre- 
ferried to virfctiei 

^'Bu^ I timnk Ood that America abounds in men who 
are Buperior to all temntotio^ whoJa sstasfig- caia Svort 
n-om a steady pursuit oi the irterest of tibieir countiy, who 
are &t once its ornament and safeguard. And sure I exa 
I should not ii:iCQr your displeasure, if I paid a respect so 
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justly dno tlieirmwoli-hoiionrecl olmraoterBj in iMa place ; 
but, whoia I name an Adama, such a numerous host of fel - 
low-patriota rrinh upon my mind, that I fear it vrould take 
up too mttch of y our time, should I atteoipt to cokll over the 
iUu»triouiii roll : but your gmteM hearts -will point you to 
tho men j and their revwed names, in all awcceoding times, 
shall j^aoo tho annals of America. From them let us, my 
friends, tetke example ; from them let m catch the divine 
enthuBiaEm ; and fee), each for himself, the godlike pleasure 
of diffusing happiness on all around ua ; of dehyering tho 
oppressed from the iron grasp of tyranny ; of changing 
the > .)ar8e complaint and bitter moans of wretched slaves 
into those cheerful songs which freedom and contentmei.;. 
must inspire. There is a heartfelt satisfaction in reflecting 
on our exertions for the public weal, which all the suffer" 
inga an enraged tynmt can inflict will never t»ke away, 
which the ingratitude and reproaches of those whom we 
have saved from ruin cannot rob us of. The virtuous as- 
sortor of the rights of mankind merits a reward, whi h 
even a waixt of success in his endeavours to save his coun- 
try, the heaviest misfortune which can befall a genuine 
patriot, cannot entirely prevent him from receiving." 

But, in 1850, Mr Webster bade Massachusetts "conquer 
her prejudices." He meant the " prujudices " in favour 
of justice, in favour of the unalienable rights of man, in 
fovour of Christianity. Did Massachusetts obey? The 
answer was given a year ago. "Despise the glare of 
wealth," aaid the richest man in New IJngland in 1774 : 
the " great object of government is the protection of pro- 
perty," sotid "the great intellect" of Ajtnerica in 1850! 
John Hancock, seveaty-eight years ago, said. " Wq drssd 
nothing but Blavsryi" Daniel YVebster, two yee-rs a^o, 
said Massachusetts will obey ihe Fugitive Slave Bill "with 
alacrity.'* Boston has forgotten Jonn Hancock. 

In 1775, Joseph Warren said, "Scourges and death 
with tortures care far less terrible than slavery." Now it 
ia " a great Messing to the African." Said the same War- 
ren, "Til© mm who meanly submits to wear a shackle 
contemns tho noblest gift of Heaven, and impiously affronts 
the God that imde him free." Now clergymen teU ua ^t 
Mdnapporsj are ordained of God, and passiire obedience is 
GTery iniia*s dat^l The town of Boston in 1770 declared. 
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" Mankind will not hit roaaonod out of tbc feelmga of tra- 
manity.", In 1850 the pulpit of Bostoa sayS; Bond back 
your broiiior; 

Tho tallc of dissolution is no now tdok. Hoar Qonoztkl 
Warren, in the spirit of 1775 : " Kvon anarchy itself, ih»t 
bugbear hold up by the tools of power, hs infimteiy l6«» 
dftngerous to maukind than arbitmry government. An- 
archy can be but of short duration ; for, when rmn vtq at 
liberty to pursue that course which is most conducive to 
their own happiness, they will aoon oome into it, and from 
lihe rudest state of nature order and good government 
must soon arise. But tjrranny, when once esfcabh'ahed, 
entails its curses on a nation to the latest period of time^ 
unless some daring genius, inspired by Heaven, shall, nn- 
appalled by danger, bravely form and execute the design 
of restoring liberty and life to his enslaved and murdered 
country," Now a man would send his mother into slavery 
to save the Union ! 

Will Boston be called on a^ain to return a fugitive f 
Not long since, some noblo ladies in a neighbouring town, 
whose religious hand often reaches through the darkness 
to save men ready to perish, related to me a' fresh tale of 
woe. Here ia their letter of the first of March : — 

^' Only ten days ago, we Bissistjed a poor, deluded sufferer 
in effecting his escape to Canada, after having been cheated 
into the belief by the profligate captain who brought him 
from the South, that he would be in safety as soon as he 
reached Boston. . . . Ho had accumulated two hundred 
dollars, which he put into the captain's hands, npon his 
agreeing to seorefee him, and bring him to Boston. The 
moment tiie vessel touched the wharf, the scoondrel bade 
the follow be off in a moment ; and he then discovered 
his fiabilitiy to he pursued and taken. It was then midnight 
and the cold was intense. He w&ndered about the streets, 
and in the morning strolled into the — — Depot, and 
came out to - — — - in the earliest cars, Oa. reaching this 
town,;h© had the sense to find out the only man of colon* 

who lives hero,-—- , a very rtespectable barber. Mr 

■ sheltered him that day and the following night | 

and early the next morning a sufficient sum had been col- 
lected for him to pay his passage to Osjnada, and supply 
his fii'st wants ^[ter^orriviug there j but, in <3ie nieau wiule, 
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the Tilkinone ci»pt»m bears off bis bard earaingB in 

I inust nofc give the names of the ladies : thoy are liable 
to a fine of a tnonsand doilarB eaoh, and imprisonment for 
months.* It waa atrocions in tht, captain to steal the 
two hvindreol. dollars from the poor captive ; but the Go- 
vernment of the United States would gladly steal hi& body, 
hie limbs, his life, hia children, to the end of time. The 
captain waa honoarablo in compariaon with the kidnap- 
pera. Perhaps ho also wiahed to '*!3ave the Union." — 
SioOT PATEfflUs err D»cs Nobis 1 . 

What a change from the Boston of our fathers 1 Where 
are the children of the ptttriots of old ? Tories spawned 
their brood in the streets : Adams and Hancock died withf 
out a child. Has natiijre grown sterile of men ? is there 
no -male and manly virtue left? are we content to be kid- 
nappers of men ? No. Here still are noble men, men of 



No tmie of trial ever brought out nobler heroism than last 
year. Did we want money, little Methodist churches in 
the country, the humanest churchep in New England, 
dropped their widow's mite into the chest. From mmistors 
of all modes of faith but the popular one in money, from 
lall churches but that of copimeroe, there came gifts, offers 
of welcome, wnd words of lofty cheer. Here in Boston, 
there were men thoroughly devoted to the defence of their 
poor, afflicted brethren ; even some clergymen faithful 
among the faithless. But they were few. It was only a 
handful who ventured to be feithfol to the true and right. 
'iTie great tide of humanity, which once filled up this pkce, 
ha,d ebbed off; only a few perennial springs poured out 
their sweet and unfailing wealth to these weary wanderers. 

Yet Bostoa is rich in generous men, in deeds of charity, 
in fai'- fittred; institutions for Ihe good of man.. In this she 
is still the noblest of the great cities of the land. I honour 
the self-sacrificing, noble men ; the women whose loving- 
kindnes3 never failed before. "Why did it Ml at this time ? 
Men fancied that their trsde was |u peril. Itwas an idle fear; 
even the dollar obeys the ^'Hi^er law," which its wor- 
ahippers deny. BDad it been true, Bostonhad betterlose every 
fertlnng o^her g«)ld, and staii anew with \pothing but the 

* Iii)i^Qtisafe to mentionthdf iui^ Jaawy, 1855. 
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wilderness, tiian let her tiohm «tand befevreea ns and ov*t 
foUow-mau. Thy money pemh^ if it brntalize thy heart 1 

1 wish I oonld believe the motivea of meni wore jtrood 
in this ; that they really thought the nation was in peril. 
But no ; it cannot be. It was not the Jove of wuntry 
which kept the " oompromisee pf the Oonstitufcion " and 
mode tho Furtive Slave Bill. I T>ity the |X)litioian8 who 
made this wicked law, made it iin the madness of their 
jpride. I pily that son of New England, who, against Ma 
nature, against hia early history, drew his sword to sheathe 
it in the bowels of his brother-man.* The melancholieat 
spectacle in all this land, self-dospoilod of thie lustre which 
would have cast a glory on his tomb, and sent his name a 
watchword to many an age, — ^now he is the companion of 
kidnappers, and a proverb amongst honourable luon, with a 
certainty of leaving a name to be hissed at b) mankind. 

I pity the kidnappers, the poor tools of men almost as 
base. I wouid not nurt a hair of their heads ; but I would 
take the thunder of the moral world, and dash its bolted 
lighting on this crime of stealing men, till the name of kid- 
napping should be like Sodom and Gomorrah. It is piracy 
to steal a man in Guinea ; what is it to do this in Boatou '! 

I pity the merchants who, for their trade, were glad to 
steal their countrjtnen ; I wish them only good. Debate 
in yonder hall has shown how little of humani^ there is in 
the trade of Boston. She looks on all the hojrors which 
intemperance 1ms wrought, and daHy deals in every street; 
she scrutinizes the jails,-— they are Med by rain ; she looks 
into the alms-houses, crowded full b^ rum i she walks her 
streets, and sees the pemhing classes fall, mowed down by 
ram ; she enters aie paiiours of wealthy men, lool^ into the 
bridal chamber, and ibeets death: the ghosts of tilie skdn 
are there, — men slain by x-um. She knows it all, yet aays. 

There is an interest at stake I/"-~44e interest of, rum; 
let man give way 1 Boston does iJiis lio-day. Last year 
she stole a man; her merchants stole a nuui! sa^* 
fice of man, to money, when sh«dl it have an end ? I pity 
tiiose merchants who honour money more ihaii man. Their 
fjold is cankered, and their soul is brasSj—is rustfed brass. 
I?hey must oome up before the postentp^ whicV 43bey affiacfe 
to scorn. What voice can plead for Uma. before their own 

■ • -Mr W«fest«r.- 
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cHldrcm ? The that mocketh at the juBfcio© of it« son, 
and sconioth to obey the mercy of its daughter, the ravens 
of posterity shall pick it out, and the young eagles eat it 
up I 

But thore is yet another tribunal : After the death the 
judgment ! " When he loaketh inquisition foi- the blood 
of the innocent, -what shall the steelers of men reply? 
Boston merchants, where ia your brother, Thomas Sims f 
Let Cain reply to Christ. 

Come, Massaohuaetts I take thy historic mantle, wrought 
all over with storied memories- of two hundred years, 
adorned with deeds in liberiy^s defence, and rough with 
broidered radiance from the hands of Bainted men ; walk 
backwards, and cover up and hide the naked public sfiame 
of Boston, drunk with gaiu, and lewdly lying m the street. 
It will not hide the shame. Who can anliul a fact ? Bos- 
ton has chronicled her infamy, and on the iron leaf of time, 
— ages shall read it there ! 

Then let us swear by the glory of our fathers and the 
infamy of this deed, that we will hate slavery, hate its cause, 
hate its continuance, and will exterminate it from the 
land J come ap hither as the years go by, and here renew 
the annual oath, till not a kidnapper is left lurking in the 
land ; yes, till from the Joseph that is aold into Egypt, 
there comes forth a man to guide his people to the promised 
land. Out of this " Acorn " a taU oak nxay grow. 

Old mythologies relate, that, when a deed of sin is done, 
the souls of men who bore a kindred to the deed come 
forth and aid the work. What a company must have as- 
sisted at this sacrament a year ago ! What a crowd of 
TUjffiianB, from the first Kew England commissioner to the 
latest dead of Boston murders ! Bobert Kidd might havQ 
come back from; his felon-grjtve at ^'Execution Dock,'* to 
resume his appropriate pmce, a>nd^e command of the 
" AcOTa" and guide ber on het pirate^course, , Arnold 
might singagain his glad To Deuni, as on tita-t fatal day in 
!&tarch. What an assembly thera wouldbe,— " sKapeis hot 
fromvTariams." 

But the same mythologies go M>ling on, and say that at 
puch a time, the blameless, holy souls who madd tiie virtues 
blossom while they lived, ^d are themself €« liie starriest 
flowers of heaven now, tlmt they return , to bless the old 
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familiar apot, and witness ever/ modem deed; iit)id|.i9^ 
VI that godly ministers, who Hved and UbcMiit^d' f<i^ 
their flocks, return to eeo the deed they oann^St beip# iuad 
aid the good they bless. , Wliat a gathering might there 
have been of the just men made perfect! The patriots 
who loved this land, mothers whose noly hearts had blessed 
the babes they bore ; pore men of lofty soul who laboured 
for mankind, — ^what a fair company this St-ftte could gather 
of the immortal dead ! Of those great ministers of every 
faith, who dearly loved the Lor*^ what venerable bea^ 
I see : John Cotton and the other " famouB iTohns Eliot, 
bearing hia Indian Bible, whicb there is not ^ Indian left 
to read ; Bd>yard8, a mighty name in Eaut a^d W.^f^t, even 
yet more marvellous for piet»r ulu.n depth of thought; the 
Mathers, venerable men j Chaunqy and Hayhew, both noble 
men of wealthy soul y Belknap, who saw a brother in an 
African ; Buckminster, the fairest, sweetest bud brought 
from another field, too early nipped in tbis ; Ghanning and 
Ware, both ministers of Christ, who, loving God, loved too 
their fellow-men I How must those souls look down npon 
the scene ! Boston delivering np — ^for lust of gold deliver- 
ing up—a poor, forsaken boy to slavery j Belknap and 
Channing monmiug for the church ! 

1 turn me off from the living men, the living courts, tibe 
living churches, — ^no, the cbumies dead ; &om the swarm 
of men all bustling in ihe streets; turn to tihe sainto^^ 
dead. Dear fathers of the State ; ye blessed mothers bi* 
New England's sons ; — O holy sainte who kid with ja^yer 
the deep foundations of New England's chtirch, isni^^ 
seed of heroes gone ? New Bnglan'^ ''5 boaom, is it titerile, 
cold, and dead? "No I" say the fathei*, mothers, all>- — 
''New England only sleeps; even Boston is not dead 1 
Appeal from Boston drank with gold, and briefly mad wit^ 
hate, to sober Bdsitpn in her hour to come. Wait bni a 
little time; have patience with her waywaa^dness; she^et 
shall weep with penitence that bitter <3syt Q|^d rise i^ 
ancient energy to do just deeds of lasting losne. Even jyet 
thereV justice in her heart, and Boston pothers shaE )g;i:^ 

bij^-'to.mtja ^ ''''^'.'■r.\ : 

TeU me, ye blessed, holy a<mk, anj^ls ^f Mew3aj^^d?B 
church 1 shall nian succeed, and gam his Ire^oni at the 
last? Answer, ye holy men; spe^: by the * ' 
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of th© ohuroli who went to heaven. Bepeat Botne noble 
wov d yon Sjpoke on earth I * 
Hear their reply :•— 

Ottgrefltion Bjiifcll net alw»ya rbign 

Tbowoomcs » brighter 4Ry, 
When Freedom. ijurBt from every chain, 

Shall hare tntunphnnt ytty. 
Thm Eight ehall over Mi^^fh^ prevtil, 
Aju^ Tratb) like hero armed in mail, 
Ihe hosto of tyrant Wrong assail, 

And hold eternal imuf. 

What voice shall bid the progwaa 8ti».y 

,0f Truth's nct<»iouB }■— 
What arm ^orreet the growing day, 

Or qnench the solar star ^ 
What reoklesB sonl, though stont and strong, 
Shall dare brin^ book the ancient irrong,— 
OppresBion's gdilty night p/oloug, 

Ind Freedom's morning bar i 

The hour Qf tsrinmph comes apace,-- 

Tnj3 &tod, promised hour, 
When earth upon a ransomed rape 

Her bonuteoua gifts shall shower. 
Bing, Liberty, thy glorioo? bell! 
Bid nigh thy sacrea banners swell'! 
Let tramp on tramp tbe triumph tell 

Of Heaven's redeeming power !" * 

* These aro the words of Henry Ware, jna., the last minister, eminent for 
religion, who ha4 died in Boston. 
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TKE LAW OP 00» AND THE STATUTES OP MEN. 



A SERMON 

POKAOHBD AT 

THE ,MUSIC HALL, IN BOSTON, 

OTff BVimAYp JUKSI 18, 1854. 



Thoa dialt worship the Lord thv Ood, and bim atHf shalt thoa serve. 

Matt. iv. 10. 

Last Sunday I spoTke of trust in God, endeaypimrii]^ to 
show that it involved an absolute confidence in 
poses of God, and an absolute ponfidence in the^ 
ttiereuntp, and consequenily the jpr^ 
: Th^re is a matter of very gyeat conseqiaence ' cpnneoted 
her^awith, namely, this— the relation between a man's jre- 
ligion and Ms aUegiaaoe to the Chiippoh and jtie S^<»., ,80^ 
this mdmiag I ast your a^itention to a sermon ef Pnty 
to the Laws of God, and ' ouir Obligation to the. Statiit^ of 
Men. It is a theme I ham ofteii spoken of ; and what %. 
shaU say this morning may be r^Tued as Qc<»sioziij^l, and 
supplementary to Uie much I have s^d, jmd printgd^^J^ 
wise, before. ■. ..■ 

In its primitive form, re%ion is , a mere emojfibii j it is 
nothing but a sentioient, ai. instinctive feeling; at fi^ 
vague, shadowy, dim. Iti its secondary stage if is also ift? 
thought ; ihe en^ption has twiveUed from tha^ 
wards the hea4 : it is an idea, aa abstiaot the. 
object w^efeof trsemacends both time and space, at^d is >^Pt 
cognissabli? by ieaiy sense, L at, finally, in its ultamate fbinqa, 
it becomes likewise an act. 'Bius it spreacb over all; »^ 
man's hfe, inward and outwai-d too j it goes up to ^the 
tallest he^ta of the philosopher's sj^epumtion, «|^wn 
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the Idwost deeps of KnmaDi conscaousnoaB ; it reaches to 
the afiinuto deto^ls of oar daily practice. Heligion wraps 
iill our life m its own wide mantle ; takes note of the pri- 
vate ooMnct of the individual man, and the vast public con- 
qems of the greatest nation and the whole race of mankind. 
So the son, lainety-eis: zuiUioi; miles awny, comes every 
momin{^ and folds in its warm embrace each great and 
eveiy little thing on the rcatid world. 

Beligpion is eminently connected with the creeds and the 
statntea of the people, wherein the nation comes to the 
consciousness of liself and of its duty. To comprehend 
the relation which it bears iio these creeds and statutes, 
let us look at the matiker a Uttle more uBrrowly, going 
Bomewhat into detail ; and to understand it the more com- 
pletely, let us jro back to the first principles of things. 

There is a God of infinite perfection, who acts as per- 
fect cause and perfect providence of all things, — ^making 
tbo universe from a perfect motive, of perfect material, for 
a pexfeot purpose, and as a perfect means thereunto. Of 
course, if the universe be thus made, there must be power 
and force cinbuifh of the ri^ht kind in it to accomplish 
the purposes of God ; and this must be true of both parts 
of me umyeT8e,~the world of matter, aid the world of 
man. Mse, God is iibt a perfect cause and providence, 
and Isas nbt made the universe from a perfect motive, of 
perfect materidl^ for a perfect purpose, and as a perfoct 
means thereto. 

Kow, there ore certain natural modes of operation of 
these forces and powers which God has put in the muverse j 
the natural powers of matter and of man are meant act 
ill. a certain way, and not otherwise. These modes of oper- 
ation I will call laws, natural laws | they exist in. the ma- 
il^ terial world and in the human world. They are a part of 
the universe. These laws must be observed and kept as 
ineans to /the end that is proposed. 

In the world of matter these laws are always kept, for 
the actual of nature and the ideal of nature are identical 3 
they are just the same. When this leaf which I drop falls 
from my hand, it moves by the law which the Infinite God 
meant it should fieJl by, and keeps thiskt exactly. In nature 
•—the world of matter-— this always i^es place, and the 
actual of td-da^ is the ideal of eternity, — for there every- 
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thing is aooompliahed with no !6nite> private, individual 
will ; all is mechanittm, the brute, involuntajrjr, unoonsdona 
aotiou of matter paasivoly obedient to the mmd and wilt <>f 
God. There Goa is the only actor ; all else ia tool : Ho ia 
the only workman ; nature is all engine and God the 
onginoer. Accordingly, in the world of matter there ia a 
harmony of forces ; but not a harmonjr of purpose, of will, 
of thought, of feeling, — because there ia omy one purposo, 
will, thought, feeling. God alone is the oonsciousneas of 
the material world; matter obeys His laws, but wiUs not, 
knows not. The idijal of nature resides in God's conscioas- 
ness; only its actual in itself. The two ard' dne ; but the 
material things do not know of that onenesa ; onljr God 
knows thereof Nature knows nothing c f God, notmng of 
His laws, nothing of itself; — ^because therein God ia thp 
only cause, the only providence, the only conaciouanesa. 

Ou the other hand, in the human world, man is an actor 
as well as a tool ; he is in part engine^ in part also engineer. 
The ideal of man's conduct, charaotj^r, and destination, re- 
sides in God; but thence it is transferred to the mind of 
man by man'u own instin ;t and reflection ; and it is to. be- 
come actual by man's thought, man'a wiU, man's work. 
The human race comes to consciousness in itaelj^ and not 
meroly to cousijiousness in God. So in virtu© of the su- 
perior nature and destinalio of maUj between him and 
God th6re is to be not merely a harmony of forces, but a 
harmony of jfeehng, thought, wili^ purpose, and thence of 
act. Msn is to obey the natural laws as completely as that 
leaf obeyed them, falling from my hand* But, unliko l^ 
leaf, man is to know that he ob^^s ; he must will to obey. 
So he is to form in hia own mind an ideal of the dmracter 
which he should observe, and then by his oys^n will he ia to 
make iiiat ideal his aotuaL This i» the dignity of man,-— 
he ia partial cause and providence of his own a^ira. 

In general, man has ppw<?ra sufficient to find out the 
natur^ mode of opemtion of all his humaai forces, all 1^ 
naturaldaws of his conduct, his natural ideal. Narrow this 
down to a small compass, and tak6 one portion of these 
powers,— the moral part of man^ and hereof tibia only, 
—that portion which relates to his d<isling withhis feiiow- 
men. ' ; ,•• , "; r - , 

There is a moral faculty called conacience. Its function 

16 * 
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is to infonn us of the moral ideal j to traiiBfor it from God's 
mind to onr mittd ; to itiforai us what are the uatural 
modeei of operation, the rtileB of conduct in our relation 
with other men. Oonsoienoo does thio in two wa^a. 

First, by instinotiv© moral action. Here conscience acta 
flpontaneously and antioipat&a experience, acts in advance 
of hiafcory, and spontaneonsly projects an ideal which is 
dorived from the moral instinct of onr nataro. This is the 
transcendent way of learning the moral law. And let me 
add, it is the favourite way of young and enthusiastic per- 
sons 'f the favourite way, likewise, of meditative and con- 
templative men, who dwell ap&ort from mankind, and look 
at pr!i>ciplo8> which are the norm of action, more tlian at 
the immediat.0 or ultima-ie efifect of special measuros. 

The other way is by reflective moral action. Here we 
learn the moral laws by experiment ; by observation, trial, 
experience, w« find out what suits the cohscience of the 
indiv idual atid the Oonsoience of mankind. This is the r - 
dnctrve way, and it is the favourite mode of the great masa 
of men, practical men who live in the midst of aflGsilrs. 

Each of these methods has its advantage, both their 
special limitctionB and defects. We require both of these, 
—the process of moral instinct which shoots forward and 
forecasts the ideal, and the process of moral induction 
which comes carefi^ oi^erwai^s and studies i&e facts, and 
sees what cop.dact squares with conscience, »nd how it 
looks a^r the act has been done as well as before. 

in these two ways we learn the natural mode of! opera- 
tion and the natural roles of conduct which suit our moral 
natur©; that is, we discover themoml laws which are Writ 
in the nature and constitution of man, and are thence his- 
torically made known in the consciousness of man. 

When they are understood, w© see tha^. they are the 
laws of God, a part of the universe, a p^ cf the purpose 
of Ood, a part of the means which He has provided for ac- 
complishing His purpose. 

These lAwa are not of man** making, but of his finding 
made. He no more makes them lhan the blacksmith makes 
the heaviness of his iron, or the astronomer makes the 
moon eclipse the eun. A man may heed these laws, or 
heed them not j make tifciem, or unmake them,— that is be- 
yond Me* power. ! 
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Nwifcher the individual nor the race acq^aires tiooi««cioaB<- 
nesB of tliene moral Ima all at once. It la done progress* 
ively by you tvnd me ; progmisively b^ the human raoe, 
learning here a little, and thero a little. 'X'he natural, 
moral ideial is not all at onoe transfoired from Qod's mind 
to man's. We learn the laws of our moral nature Uke the 
lawft of matter, slowly, — httJc by lime. A good man m 
constantly making progress in the knowledge of God's 
nattrral moral laws; mankind does the same. The race 
to*day knows more of the natural moral laws of out con- 
stitution than the human race ever knew before. A thou- 
sand years hence, no doubt, mankind wiU know a great 
deal more of tJiis natural moral ideal than we know to-day. 
Accordingly, speaking after the eventa of history, the 
moriEkl ideal of mankind is continually rising. It may not 
be always rising in the same man, who goes on for a while, 
than becomes idle, or old, or wicked, and goes down : nor 
always be rising in the same nation ; that ^so advanoeafor 
a while, then sins against God sometimes, and goes down 
to jruin. But, take me human race as a wboile, tlte moral 
ideal pf nuuLldnd is constantly rising higher and hig^et. 

The next iMag ia to obey these laws, oonsdously/know* 
ing we obey them j volimtanly, willing to obey, and make 
the moral ideal the actual of Me for the individual and tihe 
race. ^ThoB ako is done progreeaively ; not all at once, 
but by slow degrees. The moral actual of the human 
is constantly rising higher and higheii'. Just in propbrtaon 
as the id^ shoots up the actual foUows after it, though on 
slow and laborious wiu]^. If yon look mioroscdpicely at 
the condition of mankmd at interval of only a hnndrocl, 
years, you will see that there; is a moral progreoa firom 
century to century ; but separate your points of obeerva* 
tion by a thousand years instep of a century, the moral 
progress, of the race is so obvious that no unprsgudioed 
man can fail to see it when he opens satural eyes and 
looks, I wii^ not say it is so with ev^^ speml natioi^, for 
a natioa. may go back as well as forwam; but it is bo with 
the human race aa a wlK>le, so with mankind. ^ 

Beiigion,~-rwhiGh begins in feeling, proceeds to l^ughty 
and iiience to action,— in its highest form is thekecminj^ of 
all the laws which God writ in the constitution of man.; 
in other words, it is the service of God by the normal use, 
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diBoiplmw, development, enjoyment, and delight of eveiy 
limb of the body, every faoul^ of the apirit, every power 
whicli we poBBesB over matter or over mankind, — each in 
its due proportiwtt, all in their complete harmony. That is 
the whole and complete religion. 

Now leaving out of sight for a moment the matter of 
mere sentiment, in reHgKm r«*i',uo^»git8f/lf to practice there 
are two things, — to wit, first, intellt>cfcaal ideas, doctrines 
of the mind, things to be believed ; secondly,^ mortii duties, 
doctrines of the oonscienco, things to be done. Bach man 
in hia private Individual capacity, as Edwin or Richard, has 
his own intellectaal ideas, thingd to be believed; his own 
moral duties, things to be done. To be faithful to himself 
he must believe the one and ttiust do the other. It is a 
part of his personal religion to believe the truths which he 
knows, to do the duties that he acknowledges. 

But man is socisi as well as solitary. So men, in their 
collective capacity as churches, tovme, nations, come to the 
conclusion that they Iskve certain inteUectnal ideas which 
ought to bv^ believed, certain moral duties which ought to 
be done. Ajs an. expression of this fact, men assembling 
in bodies for purposes oaUed religions, as churches, make 
up a collection of ideais connected with religion which are 
deemed true. They call this a creed. It is a coUeotion of 
things to be believed, and so it is also a rule of ixitoHectual 
conduct in matters pertadning to religion. 

They likewise iEwssemb^e :a bodies for a purpose more 
directly practical, as towns, as nations, and make a collect 
tion of duties which toe deemed obli^tonr. They call this 
collection of duties a constitution or a code of statutes. 

I will use the word statute to moasL what is commonltr 
called a law, made by men : that is to soy, a role of practical 
conduct devised by men in authority. 1 keep tibe word law 
to describe the natural mode of operation which God wrote 
in the constitution of material or human nature, tmd the 
word statute for that rule of conduct which man makes 
and adds thereunto. 

This is a legitimate aim in making the oreed,-~-t<} pre- 
serve ail known religious truth, and difiBcuse it amongst 
men. But it is not legitimate to aim at hindering the at- 
tainment of new religious truth, or to hinder eSbrtsfor the 
attainment of new rmigious truth. 
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This is a legitimate aim in making iha statuios, to pre- 
serve all known moral duty, and diffuse it amongat men ; 
and tliereby seoure to oaoh. aaan the enjoyment of all bia nar 
tnral rights, so that he may act according to iihe natoral 
mode of operation of hia po^vors. But it ib not legitimate 
to hinder the attainmeni; of new moral duty, or efforts after 
that. The creed Bhoold aim at truth, all tmthi and, should 
be a step towards it. The stattttes shoald aim M justice^ 
all jastioe, to insure all the rights of each, audshomd be a 
step in that direction, not away from it. 
Both the creeds and statutes may be made as foUows 
First, they may be made 1^ men who are ifar before the 
people, men who get sight of truths and duties in advance 
of mankind. Then these men set to mankind a hard 
lesson, but one which is profitable for instruction, for doc-; 
trine, for reproof, that the man of Qi>d may be thoroughly 
furnished to every good work. In sno'ii cases the creed or 
statute is educational ; it is prepared for the pupil, set by 
a master. ' 

Or, secondljf, these o^^ds and statutes may be made by 
men who are just on a level with the average of the people^ 
Then they are simply expreasional of the moral character; 
and attainments of the average men. They are educational 
to the hindmost, oKpressional to the ^middimostj and 
merely proteotional^ the foremost,— naf no service as heljp^ 
ing them forward, only as protecting them £»pm beiiig dis-* 
turbed, interrupted, and so drawn backwards by those who 
are behind. . , - 

Or, thirdly, th^e creeds and statutes loay be made by 
crafty men who are below the moral avenw^e of the people ; 
made not as steps towards truth and justioe,. but afi means 
for the private personal ambition of such a^ .make the 
statutes or the creeds ; by men who , endowed with 
force of body, and rule over our flesh by; violen08j ;^ with 
force of cunning, and rule over our minds brj^ sophistry aud 
fraud. In this case the creed or statute la a step nack" 
wards, aims not at tmi^ and justice, butat ftkehpod and-, 
wrong, and ia simply debasiiig,-~debafiin^ to the . mind 
and conscienoe. Here it is not a teacher giving lessons to 
the pupil ; it is not a pupil undertaking, to set a lesson to 
anotilier who knows as' much as he does ; it is a^ scoundrel 
setting a lesson of wicked less to the saint and the sinner. 
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Laws may be mode in my oAo of tili««t6 three waya^ and 
no more ; the oatott^riibB are exhanstwe. 

ITow see the relationji of each indiiridaal roan to tihe 
creed of his natioim or chnroh. By his moral natare man 

bound to believe what him appears true. His mind 
demands it as intelleotuai duty, hia conscience demands it 
M. moral datj^; is ft part of his religion ; faithfulness to 
himself r&c^irep ihis. 

But he 18 lilcewise morally bound to reject orerything 
that to him seerjB ialso. He can dose his mind and not 
think about the mavtw at all, and so he may seem to be- 
lieve when he dvtes not ; or ho can actually think the other 
way, attd Ke about it and pretend to believe/ But if he is 
faithful, he must believe what to him seems true, and 
must rq'ect what to him tieems untrue. 

If a man does this, the public creed Of the people or 
fehurch may be a help to him, because while it embodies 
both the truths that men know and the errors which they 
likewise suppose to be true, he accepts from the creed 
what ho deems true, And rejects what he deems foise. The 
^ falsd that he r^ects, harms him not ; the true which he 
ticcepts is a blessing. But there is this trouble, — the priest, 
who has mad.e, invented, or iUjportedthe creed, claims juris- 
diction over tilie minds of men and bids the philosopher 
" Accept our c*eed." "No t**^ answers the philosopher, 
"I cannot! my resson forbids*- " Then, down with your 
iheason thunders the pdest, "there is no truth above 
our creedj The priest and creed are not amenable to rea- 
son/ i^AsOn amenable to them I " What shall bo done ? 
Sh»ll *Jie philosopher submit, and seem to believe ? ShaU . 
he think the other way, and yet pretend to believe, and 
lie ! or shall he op^ly and unhesitatingly reject what 
seeMs falw? these , prophets of the Old Testament 
whart w^§h&!l do ! ask Sbciraites, AnKJcfcgoi%8, Paul, Luther, 
Jesna ! ask tilie Puritans of England, <3ie Huguenots of 
Frant56, lJie Goveiiatttera of ScotSmd, which we shall do t 
whether we shall count humau reasoti amenable to the 
priest, br the priest tenable to humaa reascm. Some- • 
times a whole iiation yiolat^ itti mind, and submits to the 
priest^s cr^d. Th«: ttiaay mainly give up thiaking alto- 

f ether,-^they can do it hive done i|i ; the few think, 
u5» lie outwardly, pretending beliefi Then there ijom^ 
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the intollectaal d€<ith of iho natio^i ; the people are owt oflf 
from new acoesRxona of trath, and ititelleotuaUy they die 
out. " Whore there is no vision the people perish/' saya 
the Old Testament ; and there ia not a vrord in the Bible 
more trae. Tear a rose-bosh from the gronnd and fiaerpend 
it in the air, will it thrive ? Jnat as mnoh will man'o mind 
thrivf "^hen plucked away from contact with truth. Do 
you want histurio examples? liook at Mahometan conn- 
tries compared with Christian. ^ the Koran was in 

advance of the Mahometans there was a progress in the 
nations which accepted it There arose great men.. But 
now when men have lived, mp to the Koniti^ and are for- 
bidden to think furtl^er, science dies out, all original litera- 
ture diraikppears, there is no ^ireat spiritual grpwth. In 
thci whole Mahometan wcrld this day there is not a single 
man eminent for science or literature; not a gr^t 2^ 
Lometain orajbor, poet, or statesman, amongst all the many 
millions of Mahometans on the round world, Look at a 
Catholic in comparison with a Protestant country. Com-' 
pare Catholic Spain, Portugal^ Italy, with England, Sootr 
land, Germany> noble Protestant countries, and see the 
odds. In the Catholic ooontnes the priest has hud himself 
down at the foot of the tree, and says^ Root intome, und 
yon shall have life." Compiure CathoHb Bnudl with Pro- 
testant New England. Nay, in New Jhigb^nd, go into the 
isuoaiUes (^private men> families ifrhere bigotry '^thevari^u^ 
denominations. Nothingarian, IJnitarian^es as Trim- 
tarian-r-for there is also a " Nothingwnan bigotiy— j^haa 
put its coldj hai^ hand, forbidden fniddom ^ thouffHf 
cou^ipaare children born and bred ^erd vrith midbk as 
are bom: and bred in SuxuBes where freedom of th«-«iig|tt k 
not only tolerated but enconraged, and see the difc»sr«Eme» 
The foremost men of this oountiy in 8cieii<^> litexiei^ur^: 



meannees, which chains, a man's mind and fetters his con* 
science^' . :. -.^/.r , .v-^ . 

It istas impori»ni to accutnulate tlie.thon]|hts of many- 
men, as to consolidaibe i^eir property for building a isedl-- 
^Y>ad, a lactcsy, or to^em. No single man is soi ri&b as 
the whole people of Massachusetts ; and though bel(»e alL 
others in some specialii^; no rsne mim » so rim in thought 
as xnimkind. To aggregs^te iihe knowledge of a hundj^ 
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XaWs mi'f be made m any one of these three ways, and 
no more j tn© ctttfeapories are exhauative. 

Now iiee the Telation of each ir.dividaal man to the 
Oi*e0d Of hib natiOA or church. By his moral nature man 
is 1x>cmd to beKeve what to him appears tme. His mind 
demands it aid inteHeotnal dnt^r^ his conscience demands it 
as mond dnl^j it is a part of his religion ; faithMneas fio 
himself recprarea this. 

But he m likewise morally bonnd to reject everything 
that to him seems false. He can dose his mind and not 
think about the matter at all^ and so he may seem to be- 
liere when hd does not ; or he can actually ttiink the other 
way^^ and lid about it and pri&tend to believe/ But if he is 
faithfttl, he must believe what to him seems true, and 
muEt reject, what to him seems untrue. 

If a man does this, the jjublio creed of the people or 
bhuroh may be a help to him, because while it embodies 
both th6 trnths that men know and the errors which they 
likewise suppose to be true, he accepts froTn the creed 
what he deems true, and rejects what he deems f«l8e. The 
false that be rejects, harms him not; the true which he 
accepts is ablessingf. But there is this trouble,^the priest, 
who has mado^ invented^ oi^ imported the creed, claims juriS" 
di<^on over tne minds of men and bids the philosopher 

Accept on* c»ed/' answers the philosopher, 

"I da,nnotl my reason forbids.'* " I^en, down with your 
reason f i&nndera the priest, " there is notrutb above 
onr creedi The priest and.ore«d are not amenable to rea- 
son; rei^n is sm^nable to them ! What 

th^i philosopher submit, and seem t@ believe f 8hiall 
be tMnk th& other * i^, and yet |Metend to believe, and 
lie ? ishaSl he opai^ 3and nnfaeaitatingly r^ct what 
seems fi^ Y jlsk' th^e prophets of the Old Testament 
what We^ sha}! do { jisk Socratet, ijnaxagoraa, Paul, Luther, 
Jesnis I ask tho .Puritans of Bngland, Huguenots of 
IV^ce, the €ovenasiters ^o^ Scotumd, which we shall do! 
whether wo ahflU count bnman rea^fon amenable to the 
|«Fiest, or th^ pdest alm^mble to Some- 
times a who!^/ iiiaiHon violat€MS its Windy and snbmits to the 
poriestf 8 cri^dd. T^ thinking alto- 

g6<iier,-^t'teoy 1^^^ and have done i)| j^e few thi^ 
bnt He otil^ardly> pretending boHef.^ ^ there cornea 
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tlie inteUeotaal deatjb: of the natioa ; the pt^Op^'^ii'i^- M^^^^ 
from new aoce^Aions of trath, and intoUectaally tliey tUo 
out. Where tihere ib iio v\^t^i\ the peoph? perish/' aayB i 
the Old Te»Ument; and the'tiar/ia not a vrord in the Bible 
more true. Tear a rose-bush from the gronnd and suspend 
it in the air, will it thrivo f Just mt much will man's mind 
thriye when plucked away from contact with truth. Do 
yon want hiatorio examples ? Look at Mahometan oouu' 
tries coDipared with CkTistian. Whilst the Koran was in 
advance of the Hahometans there was a progress in the 
nations which accepted i^- There arose great men. But 
now when men hh.ve lived up to the Konuk^ aud afj for> 
bidden to think fhrtl^er, ^nence dies out, ali^original litera» 
tfire disappears, there, is no great, spiriitt|ilt^rowth. Iia < 
the whole Mahometan world this day thex;|#a not a singis^:: 
man eminent for science or Hteratnre ; kop, a 0xeb^ Maf 
^ometan orator, poet, or statesman, amongst alfthe^aiany 
millions of Mahometans on the round world. Iiook ki a 
Catholic in ooinpariBOn with a Protestant country. Com- 
pare Catholic Dpain, Portugal/ Italy, witili Engmd, Scot- 
land, Germany^ noble Protestent couutriesy and see the 
odds. In f^e Catholic countries the priest has liod himself 
down at the foot of the tr««, and says, '' Boot into me, and 
yoii shall hate life." Gomj«ire CathoHo Braadl with Pro- 
testant New England^ Hay, in New iEngland^ go into ihe 
jfomilira piys^ie men^ iadniUes where bigotry of the yariouct 
denominations, Nothix^:aiian<r ITnitBricm,^ «s msSX as: Trini- 
tarian—for there is ako a '^Nothmj^rSan 'I bigotry-^has 
put ii» cold, hard hand, and forbidden freedom of thought j 
r-oompare the ohildi^eh Wm and bred th6r© -With sum as 
are.born and bred in iamiU^ where freedozn of thought is 
not oial;y toieratdd bat encnoopraged, and see the ^fierenoe* 
The fox^ost :me^ of ^^ t^ oountiy ia science^ titerature,. 
gtatesmcnship. Bare men who have- spumed that Pharisaia 
meann^, ^moh chains a znan's mind and'f^^ con- 
science;--; ■,- •• . '' ■ : - . ^ -V, ' 

It ia as important to accumulate the thonghi» of nmny- 
men, as to- consotidai^ f^eir properly for building a rc^X" 
road, & fiusto^, or a town; Ko isin 
tibie whole people ot Massachusetts ; &ad thou^ before «1L 
otJiers in somei 8pecii^ty, no one masi iB so rich in thought 
sd: mankind To segregate the knowledge <>f a hcntdred 
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men, each mastering some special subject, is of great value 
it embodies the result of very much thinking, which may 
thus be hoarded up for future use. That is a good thing ; 
and as each truth is a means of power, it quickens other 
men and helps them to think. Such is the efiect of the 
scientific associations of Christendom, from the Boston 
Society of Natural History to the Fronch Academy, — per- 
haps the most learned and accomplished body of men on 
earth. That is a legitimate function of bodies of men 
coming together, each dropping his special wisdom into 
the human treasury, for the advantage of the whole. 

But, on the other hand, the consolidation of the opinions 
of men who are not seekiag for truth to liberate mankind, 
but for means to enthral us withal, will embody falsehood 
and also retard the progress of mankind by hindering free 
thought. This will be me result wherever the actual creed 
is taken for total, — embracing all truth now known ; as 
final, — embracing all truth that is to be known j and as 
unquestionable, the ultimate standard of truth. 

1 just said there was not a single eminent man of science 
or letters in any Mahometan country ; not a great scholar, 
philosopher, or historian. Yet there is talent enough bom 
into Mahometan countries, — as much as in Christian na- 
tions of the same race j but it has not oppoi-tunity for de^ 
velopment; the young Hercules is choked in his cradle. 
Look at the Cathohcs of the United States in comparison 
with the Protestants. In the whole of America there is 
not a single man bom and bred a Catholic distinguished 
for anything but his devotion to the Catholic Church : I 
mean to say there is not a man in America born and bred 
a Catholic, who has any distinction in science, literature, 
politics, benevolence, or philanthropy. I do not know 
one ; I never heard of a great philosopher^ naturalist, his- 
torian, orator, or poet amongst them. The Jesuits have 
been in existence three hundred years ; they have had their 
pick of the choicest intellect of all Ilurope, — ^they never 
take a common man when they know it, — they subject 
every pupil to a severe ordeal, physical and intellectual, 
as well as moral, in order to ascertain whether he has the 
requisite stuff in him to make a strong Jesuit out of. They 
have a scheme of education masterly in iik way. But there 
h&s not been a single great original man produced in the 
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company of Jesuits from 1545 to 1854. Tliey absorb talent 
enougb, but tboy strangle it. Clipped oaks never grow 
large. Prune the roots of a tree with a spade, trim the 
branches close to the bole, what becomes of the tree P The 
bole itself remains thin and scant and slender. Can a man 
be a conventional dwarf and a natural giant at the same 
time ? Case your little boy^s limbs in metal, would thoy 
grow ? Plant a chestnut in a tea-cup, do you get a tree ? 
Not a shrub even. Pat a priest, or a priest's creed, as the 
only soil for a man to grow in ; he grows not. The great 
God provided the natural mode of operation : — do you sup- 
pose He will turn aside and mend or mar the universe at 
your or my request ? . I think God will do no such thing. 

Now see the relation of the individual to the statutes of 
men. There is a natural duty to obey every statute which 
is just. It is so before the thing becomes a statutiB. The 
legislator makes a decree ; it is a declaration that certain 
things must be done, or certain other things not done. If 
the things commanded are just, the statute does not make 
them just ; does not make them any more morally obliga- 
tory than they were before. The legislator may make it 
very uncomfortable for me to disobey his command when 
that is wicked j he cannot make it right for me to keep it 
when wicked. All the moral obligation depends on the 
justice of the statute, not on its legality; not on its con- 
stitutionality ; but on the fact that it is a part of the na- 
tural law of God, the natural mode of operation of man» 
The statute no more makes it a moral duty to love men and 
not hate them, than the multiplication teble makes twice 
two four: the multiplication teble declares this; it does 
not make it. If a statute announces, " Thou shalt hate 
thy neighbour, not love him," it does not change the na- 
tural moral duty, more than the multiplication table wonld 
alter the fact if it should declare that twice two is three. 
Geometry proves that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles : it does not make the equality 
between the two. 

Now, then, as it is a moral duty to obey a just statute 
because it is just, so it is a moral duty to disobey any 
statute which is unjust. If the statute squares with the 
law of God, if the constitution of Morocco corresponds with 
the constitution of the universe, which God writ in my 
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heart, — -then I am to keep the constitution of Morocijo ; if 
not, diaobey it, as a matter of conscience. 

Here, in disobedience, there are two degrees. First, there 
is passive disobedience, non-obedience, the doing nothing 
for the statute ; and second, there is activiB disobedience, 
which is resistance, the doing somethinj^, not for the 
statute, but something against it. Sometimes the moral 
duty is accomphahed by the passive disobedience, doing 
nothing ; sometimes, to accomplish the moral duty, it is 
requisite to resist, to do something against the statute. 
However, we are to resist wrong by right, not wrong by 
wrong. 

There are many statutes which relate mainly to matters 
of convenience. They are rules of public conduct indeed, 
but only rules of prudence, not of morals. Such are the 
statutes declaring that a man shall net vot/O till twenty-one; 
that he shall drive his team on the right-hand side of the 
street ; that he may take six per cent, per annum as in- 
terest, and not sixty; that he may catch alewives in 
Taunton River on Fridays, and not on Thursdays or Satur- 
days. It is necessary that there should be such rules of 
prudence as these ; and while they do not offend the con- 
science every good man will respect them ; it is not im- 
moral to keep them. 

The intellectual value of a creed is, that while it embodies 
truth it also represents the fi^e thought of the believer who 
has come to that conclusion, either by himself alone, or as 
he has been voluntarily helped thitherward by some person 
who knows better than he. In that case his creed is the 
monument of the man's progress, and is the basis for future 
progress. It is ta him, in that stage of his growth, the 
right rule of ioteilectuiil conduct. But when the creed is 
forced on the man, and he pretends to beheve and believes 
not, or only tacitly assents, not having thought enough to 
deny it, — then it debases and enslaves the man. 

So the moral value of a statute is, that while it embodies 
justice it also represents the free conscience of the nation. 
Then also it is a monument of the nation's moral progress, 
showing how far it has got on. It is likewise a basis for 
future progress, being a right rule for moral conduct. But 
when the statute only embodies injustice, and so violates 
the conscience, and is forced on men by bayonets, then its 
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moral yalue is all gone ; it is against tlio conscience. If 
the people conoont to suffer it, it is because they are week ; 
and if they consent to obey it, it is because they are also 
wicked. 

When the foremost moral men make a st^itute in advance 
of the people, and then attempt to enforce that law against 
the consent of the majority ot the people, it is an effort in 
the right direction and is educational ; then I suppose the 
best men will try to execute the law, and will appeal to 
the best motives in the rest of men. But even in such a 
case, if ever this is attempted, it should alw;ays be done with 
the greatest caution, lest the leader po too fast for his fol- 
lowers, undertaking to drag .the nation instead of leading 
them. You may drag dead oxen, drive livi^ oxen ; but 
a nation is not to be dragged, not to be driven, even in the 
right direction j it is to be led. A grown father, six feet 
high, does not walk five miles the hour with his child two 
years old ; if he does, he must drag his boy j if he wants 
to lead him he must go by slow and careful steps, now and 
then taking him over the rough places in his arms. That 
muat be done when the lawmaker is very for in advance of 
the pe'ople j he must lead them gently to the right end. 

But when a wicked statute is made by the hindmost men 
in morals, men far in the rear of the average of the people, 
and urging them in the wrong dii ection ; when the statute 
offends the conscience of the people, and the rulers under- 
take by violence to enforce the statute, then it can be only 
mean men who wiH desire its execution, and they must ap- 
peal to the lowest motives which animate mean men, and 
will thus debase the people further and further. 

The priest makes a creed against the mind of the people, 
and says, "There is no truth above my creei ! Down 
with your reason ! it asks terrible questions.'' So Hike 
Catholic is always taught by authority. The priest does 
not aim to convince the reason ; not at all I He Bays to 
the philosophers, " This is the doctrine of the Church. It 
is a true doctrine, and you must believe it, not because it 
is true,- — ^you have no right to ask questions, — but because 
the Church says so.*' The tyrant makes a statute, and 
says, " There is no law above this." The subject is not 
to ask, " Is the statute right ? does it conform to the con- 
stitution of the universe, to God's will reflected in my 
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oonscience ? " He is only to inquire, Is it a statuto-law ? 
what doea the judge say ? There is no higher law." 

That is the doctrine which is taught to-day in almost 
every political newspaper in this country, Whig and Demo- 
cratic; and in many of the theological newspapers. But 
the theological newspapers do not teach it as a principle 
and all at once ; they teach it in detail, as a measure, tell- 
ing us that this or that particular statute is to be observed, 
say conscience what it may. It is assumed that the legis- 
lator is not amenable to the rules of natural justice. Ho 
is only to be checked by the constitution of the land, not 
the constitution of the universe. ' 

See how the principle once worked. Pharaoh, made a 
statute that all the new-bom boys of Hebrew parentage 
should be kxued as soon as they were born. That was the 
statute ; and instructions were given to the nurses, If it 
be a son, then ye shall kill mm." Did it become the 
moral duty of nurse Shiprah and nurse Puah to drown 
every new-bom Hebrew baby in the river Nile ? Was it 
the moral duty of Amram and Jochebed to allow Moses to 
be killed ? It is omy a legitimate application of the prin- 
ciple laid down by " the highest authorities " in America, — 
what are called the highest, though I reckon them among 
the lowest. 

King Darius forbade prayer to any God or man except 
himseff. Should the worshippers of Jehovah hold back 
their prayer to their Creator 1 Daniel was of rather a dif- 
ferent opinion. A few years ago a minister of a " promi- 
nent church " in this city was told of another minister who 
had exhorted persons to disobey the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
because it was contrary to the law of God and the princi- 
ples of right. " What do you think of it ? " said v,he 
questioner, who was a woman^ to the Doctor of Diviniiy. 
" Very bad I " replied he, " this minister ought to keep 
the statute, and he should not advise men to disobey it." 
" But," said the good woman, " Daniel, we are told, when 
the law was otherwise, prayed to the Lord ! prayed right 
out loud three times a day, with his window wide open ! 
Did he do right or wrong ? Would not you have done 
the same ? " The minister t'aid, "If I had lived in those 
times, — ^I think — ^I should— have shut my window." There 
was no higher law ! 
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King Herod ordered all the young* children in Bothlohem 
to be slain. Wan it right for the znagistratoa to execute 
the order P for the jtisticos of tho peace to kill the babioa ? 
for the fathers and mothers to do nothing against the 
massacre of those innocents ? The person who wrote the 
account of it seems to havo been of rather a dififerent 
opinion. 

King Henry the Eighth of England ordered that no man 
should read the English Bible. Reading the Bible in the 
kingdom was made a felony, — ^punishable with deaths 
without benefit of clergy. Was it tne duty, of Dr Franklin's 
humble fathers to refuse to read their Bibles ? They did 
read, them, and youT fathers and mino also, I trust. King 
Pharaoh, Darius, Herod, Henry the Eighth, could - make 
a wrong thing right. If a mechanic puts his whc^i on the 
upper side of the dam, do you suppose the Merrimack is 
going to run up into New Hampshire to turn hia mill ? 
Just as soon as the great God will undo his own moml 
work to accommodate a foolish and wicked legislator. 

Suppose it was not the king, a ono-beaded legislator, 
but the majority of the nation, a legislator with many 
heads, who made the statutes, would wiat alter the case ? 
Once, when France was democratic, the democracy ordered 
the butchery of thousands of men and women. Was it a 
moral duty to massacre the people ? 

I know vety well it is commonly taught that it is the 
moral duty of the ofl&cers of government to execute eve^ 
statute, and of the people to submit thereto, no matter how 
wicked the statute may be. This is the doctrine of the 
Supreme Coxirt of the United States of America, of the ex- 
f cutive of the United States ; I know very well it is the 
doctrine of the majority of the legislature in both houses of 
Congress ; it is the doctrine of the churches of commerce; 
— God be praised, it is not the doctrine of the chtirches of 
Christianity, and there are such in every denomination, in 
many a town ; even in the great centres of commerce there 
are ministers of many denominations, earnest, faithful men, 
who declare openly that they wiU keep God's law, come 
what will of man's statute. This is practical piety tho 
opposite is practical atheism. I have known some specu- 
lative atheists. I abhor their doctrines ; but the specula- 
tive atheists that I have known aE recognize a lav(r higher 
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than men's pasnions and oaloulationa ; the law of some 
power which makes the Universe and Bways it for noble 
parposes and to a blessed end. 

'oLon comes the doctrine : — ^While the stftitute ia on the 
books it muat bo enforced : it is not only the light of the 
legislator to make any constitutional statutes he pleases, 
but it is the moral and religious duty of the mogiatratie to 
enforce the statute j it is the duty of the people to obey. 
So in Pharaoh's time it was a moral duty to drown the 
babies in the Nile ; in Darius' time to pray 1x> King Darius, 
and him only ; in Herod's time to massacre the children of 
Bethlehem ; in Henry the Eighth's time to cast your Bible 
to the flames. Iscariot only did a disagreeable duty. 

It is a moat dreadful doctrine; utterly false! Has a 
legislator, Pharaoh, Darius, Herod, Henry the Eighth, a 
single tyrant, any moral right to repudiate God, and de- 
clare himself not amenable to the moral law of the uni- 
verse ? You all answer. No I Have ten millions of men 
out of nineteen millions in America a right to do this? 
Has any man a moral right to repudiate justice and declare 
hhnself not amenable to conscience and to God ? Where 
did he get the right to invade the conscience of mankind ? 
Ia iii because he is legislator, magistnite, governor, pre- 
sident, king ? a right to do wrong I 

Suppose all the voluptuaries of America held a congress 
of lewdness at New Orleans, and ^aid, " There is no law 
higher than the brute instinctive passion of lust in men," 
— then would the pimps, and bawds, and lechers have the 
moral right to repudiate conscience and crush purity out 
of the nation ? 

Imagine that all the misers, and sharpers, and cheats 
held a convention of avarice at New York or Boston, and . 
made statutes accordingly, declaring, There is no law 
higher than covetousnes8,"-T-would they have the moral 
right to lie, and steal, and cheat, and " crush out all the 
honest men ? 

Fancy all the ruffians and man-killers assembled in San 
Francisco, — ^it would be a fit place, for there were twelve 
hundred murders committed there in less than four years, 
—held a convention of violence, and sought to organize 
murder, and declared, " There is no law higher then the 
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might of tho lifted arm/' — would thoy have tho moral right 
to kill, stab, butcher whomsoever they pleased P 



tho form of aa elected legislature. Then, aupposo the 
actual lemslatures of the nation should revise the Consti- 
tution and delegate the power to those persons to do that 
work and make statutes for the protection of lewdness, 
fraud, and butchery, — would it then* be the moral duty of 
the ralei's to enforce those statutes ; and of the people to 
submit ? Just as much as it is the moral duty of men to 
enforce any wioked statute made undor the present Con- 
stitution of tho cTnited States and by the present le^'slators. 
The principle is false. It is only justified, on the idea that 
there ie no God , and this world is a chaos. But yet it is 
taught ; and only last Sunday the minister of a " prominent 
church " taught that every law must be executed, right or 
wrong, and thanked the soldiers who, with their bayonets, 
forced an innocent man- to slavery. No matter how unjust 
a statute is, it must be enforced aud obeyed so loug as it 
is on the law book 1 

Human law in general is a useful and indispensable in- 
strument ; but because a special statute has been made 
for injustice, is it to be used for injustice ? Massachusetts 
has some thousands of muskets in. the arsenal at Cam** 
bridge ; but because they were made to sL iot with, shall I 
take them to kill my neighbours ; shall the governor order 
the soldiers to shoot down tho citizens ? It is no worse to 
do injustice with a gun than to do injustice with a statute. 
It is not merely the means by which the wicked end is 
reached that is wicked, it is the end itself j euad if the 
means is a thing otherwise good, the wicked end makes its 
use atrocious. What ia the statute in the one case but a 
tool, and the gun a tool in the other case ? The instru- 
ment is not to bo blamed, and the statute ia no more to be 
used for a wicked purpose than the gun j a Stat-e statute 
no more than a State gun. Medicine is a very useful thing. 
But will you, therefore, go into an apothecary's shop and 
take his drugs at random ? If you are killed by a poison 
it is no better because called " medicine." 

But the notion that every statute must be enforced is 
historically false. . Who enforces the Sunday law in Ma.«i- 

\0h. 7. 16 
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sochusotts ? BvGty daily newspaper you will read to- 
morrow inorE!*»g violates tlie statutes of Massacliusetts to- 
* da/. It would not be possible to enforce them. Of all 
the sixty millions of bank capital in Massachusetts, within 
tw elve months,, every dollar has violated the statute against 
usury. Nobody enforces these acts. Half the statutes of 
New England are but sleeping lions to wait for the call of 
thu people ; nobody wakes them up every day. Some have 
been so long fast asleep that they are dead. 

When the nation will accept every creed which the 
priest makes/ because it is made for them, then they are 
tools for the priest, intellectually dead ; and they are fit t-o 
have Catholic tyrants rule over them in the church. When 
the nation is willinj? to accept a statute which violates the 
nation's conscience, the nation is rotten. If a statute is 
right, I will ask how I can best obey it. When it is wrong, 
I will ask how I can best disobey it, — ^most safely, most 
effectually, with the least violence. WTien we make the 
priest the keeper of our creed, the State the master of our 
consuience, then it is all over with us. 

Sometimes a great deal of sophistry is used to deceive 
the consciences of men and make them think a wicked law 
is just and right. There are two modes of procedure for 
reaching this end. 

One is to weaken the man's confidence in his own moral 
perceptions by debasing human nature, declaring ''that con- 
science is a most uncertain guide for the individual," end 
showing that all manner of follies and even wickednocv 
have been perpetrated in its name. So all manner of fol- 
lies have been taught in the nhme of reason, and foolish 
undertakingK have been set a going by prudent and prac- 
tical men. But is that sufficient argument for refusing to 
trust the science of the philosopher and the common sense 
of practical men ? 

1 he other way is to pretend that the obnbxious statute 
is " consistent with morality and religion." Thus the most 
wicked acts have been announced in the name of God. 
The Catholics claimed divine authority for the Inquisition ; 
the Carthaginians alleged the command of God as authority 
for sacrificing children to Melkarte. In the Law Library 
at Cambridge, a copy of the English Bible in folio was once 
the first book in the collection : a Professor then used often 
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to point to the Bible and say, *'That is the foundation of 
the law. It all rests on the word of God I " So every 
wicked statute, each "uncrodly custom become a law/' 
had a divine aathority! The same experiment is often 
tried with the Fugitive Slave Bill — it is declared " cFivine/' 
having " the sanction of the Law, and the Prophets, and the 
Goapel." 

With these two poisons do men corrupt the public 
fountains of morality ! 

Religioia is the only basis for everything. It must go 
everywhere, into the man's shop, into the seamstress' work- 
room, must steer the sailor's ship. Eeverenee for the In- 
finite Mind, and Conscience, and Heart, and Soul, who is 
Cause and Providence of tlus world, — that must go up to 
the highest heights of our speculation, down to the lowest 
deeps of our practice. Take that away, and there is nothing 
on which you can depend, even for your money ; or for 
your Uberty and life. Without a reverence for the higher 
law of God everything will be ruled by interest or violence. 
The Church will collapse into nothing, the State will go 
down to ruin ! 

AH around us are monuments of men who, in the name 
of truth broke the priest's creed, defied the king's statute 
in the spirit of justice. Look at them ! There is a little 
one at Acton where two men gave their lives for their 
country ; another at Concord ; one at Lexington, — a little 
pile of dear old mossy stone, " Sacred to Liberty and the 
Rights of Mankind;" another at West Cambridge ; ano- 
ther at Danvers, — aill commemorative of the same deed ; 
and on yonder hill there is a great stone finger pointing to 
God's higher law, and casting its shadow on the shame of 
the two sister cities. All New England is a monument to 
the memory of those men who trusted God's higher law, 
and for its sake put an oc^n three thousand miles 
wide between them and their mothers' bones. It is this 
which makes Pljmouth Rock so dear. Our calendar is 
dotted all over with days sacred to the memory of such 
men. Wbat are the First of August, the Twenty-second, 
of December, the Nineteenth of April, the Seventeenth of 
June, the Fourth of July, but bright red-letter days in oar 
calendar, marked by the memory of men who were faithr 
ful to God, say the statutes of tyrants what they may say ? 

16 • 
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Nfty, what elso ai-e tlieBo venerablo days, called Christmas, 
Baater, Pent-eoost, and the Oatholio saints' days through- 
out the Ohristian year ? 

There ia one thing which this Bible teaches in almost 
every page, and that ia reverence for the higher law of 
God. Tlie greatest men who wrote here were only men ; 
to err is human, we all learn by experiment, and they were 
mistaken in many thinga ; bnt all teach this, from the lit- 
tlest to the greatest, from Genesis to Revelation,-— Hkliqion 

BEPOKE ALL OTHEE TH/NG8, EEVKRENOB FOR GoD ABOVE ALL I 

It was that for which Jesus bowed his head on the cross, 
and " sat down at tho right hand of God." 

There is an Infinite God ! You aiid I owe allegiance to 
Him, and our service of Him is the keepir^g of every law 
which he made ; — keeping it faithfully, earaeboly, honestly. 
That is Religion, and to those who do it, on every thunder- 
ing cloud which passes over their heajda, He will cast his 
rainbow, g^dling it with sevenfold magnificence and 
beauty, and on that cloud take them to His own kingdom 
of heaven, to be with Him for ever and for ever. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 

ON TUB 

NEW ASSAULT UPON FEEEDOM IN^ AMERICA, 
AND THE GENEBAL STATE OF THE COUNTBY 
IN BELATION THEKEUNTO, 

S3T FOETH IN A DISCOURSE PEEACHED AT THE MUSIC HALL, IN 
BOSTON, ON SUNDAY, FEBEUAEY 12, 1854. 



The dark places of tho earth are full of the habitationii of omelty.— Psalm 

Ixxiv. 20. 

Bbpoee next Sunday it will be xiine years since I tirat 
spoke to you in this city, coming at your request. In tke 
first disoourse I spoke of tlie Necessity of Religion for the 
Conduct of the Individual and the State. Since that time 
several crises have occurred in our national afi^s which 
hava led me to endeavour to apply the great principles of 
Religion to the political measures of this nation. It is 
something more than a year since any such, event has 
called forth such treatment in this place. But now another 
assault has been made upon the liberty of man, in America, 
and so to-day I ask your attention to some thoughts on 
the new assault upon freedom in America, and the general 
state of the country in relation thereunto. 

To comprehend the matter clearly, and tbe cause and 
the consequences of this special iniquity now contemplated, 
we must bbgin far off and study tbe general course of hu- 
man conduct in America, — -the last new continent left as a 
stage for the development of mankind. 

ThQ transfer of tiie Anglo-Saxon tribe to this "Western 
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continent is one of the moat important events which has 
taken place in the last thousand years. Since the Pro- 
testant Reformation, which helped forward the ideas that 
were the banner of the march, nothing has proved so sig- 
nificant, as the vf estvv ard movement of tin's swarm of men, 
not so much coming as driven out from the old close-pent 
European hive, an*^ then settling down on the new con- 
tinent. 

A few Romano-Celtic Frenchmen had already moored 
their venturous shallops in the American water, and pitched 
their military tents in what was else only the great wilder- 
ness of North America, roamed over by wild beasts and 
wild men, also the duldren of .tho woods. 

The Spanish tribe had come before either, and with 
military greediness were oating up the wealthy South. 
But Spain could set only a poor and perishing scion in the 
new world. That was always an evii tree to graft from, 
not producing good fruit. Besides, an old nation, in a 
state of decay, founds no healthy colonies. The children 
of a decomposing State, time-worn and debauched, though 
with a whole continent before' them — ^what could they ac- 
complish for mankind ? They inherited the idleness, the 
ferocity, the military avarice, the superstition and heinous 
cruelty, of a people never remarkable for any high traits of 
character. Two thousand years ago, the Celto-Ib6ric tribe 
mingled with ihe Roman ; then with the Visi-Goth, the 
Moor, the Jew — ^war proclaiming the savage nuptial8,^and 
modem Spain is the issue of this six-fold juncture. This 
composite tribe of men had once some martial vigour ; nay, 
some commercial enterprise, but it has done little to ad- 
vance mankind by the invention of new ideas^ the organiz- 
ation thereof^ or the administration of what others devised 
and organized j the meanest and most cruel of the Christian 
nations, to-day she seems made but of the leavings of the 
world. To Columbus, adventurous Itftly^s most venturous 
8on,,she gave, grudgingly, three miserable ships, wherewith 
that daring genius sailed through the classic and mediaeval 
darkness which covered the great Atlantic deep, opening 
to mankind a new world, and new destination therein. No 
Queen wore ever a diadem so precious as those pearls which 
Isabella dropped into the Wesfrem sea, a bridal gift where- 
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by tlio Old World;, woU endowed witli Art and Soionco, 
and tlie hoarded wealth of experience, wed America, rich 
only in her gifts from nature and her hopes in time. The 
three moat valuable contributions Spain has made to man- 
kind are the Gonsolato del ^nm'c, the Barcelonian bud 
whence modem mercantile law has slowly blossomed 
forth ; the throe scant ships a wealthy nation furnished 
to the Genoese navigator whom the world's instinct 
pushed Westward in quest of continents i and Don Quixote, 
a masterly satire on a form of folly then old-fashioned and 
last getting extinct. These are the chief .pontributiona 
Spain has dropped into the almsbox of the world. Coarse 
olives, huge onions, strong red wine — these are the offerings 
of the Spanish mind in the world's fair of modern times. 
Since the days of Soneca and Lucan, perhaps Servetus is 
her foremost man, fantastic-minded yet rich in germs of 
fertile thought. Moorish and Hebrew greatness has indeed 
been cradled on her soil, but thereof Spain was not the 
mother. 

Long before the Anglo-Saxons, the Spaniard came to 
America J greedy of money, hungering for reputation — the 
glory of the Gascon stock. He brought the proud but 
thin and sickly blood of a decaying tribe ; the traditionary 
institutions of the past— Theocracy, Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Despotocracy, the dominion of the master over the ex- 
ploitered slave. He brought the mass-book and J*>gend3 
of unnatural saints, — the symbols of superstition and ec- 
clesiastic tyranny ; the sword^ — ^the laet- argument of 
Spanish kings, the symbol of military depotism ; fetters" 
and the bloodhound. He brought no great ideas, new- 
trees started in the old nursery of the past ; no noble senti- 
ments, the seed-corn of ideal harvests yet to be. He shared 
only the material momentum of the human race which dashed 
his Eastern body on the Western world. He butchered the 
Indians who disbelieved "the immaculate conception of 
our blessed Lady " as taught by men of most Titanic, allr 
devouring lust. He set up the Inquisition, and soon had 
monks and nuns believing what heathen Guatemozin would 
have found bitterer than fire. The Spaniard attempted to 
found no institution which was an improvement on what he 
left behind — he reproduced only the Church, the State, the 
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CorriTnunity, and I^'amily, of the iniddlo ages. He hatod 
arts, letters, liberty j even the mass of the people seemed 
to care nothing for freedom of body or of mind. 

The- Spaniard settled in the fairest parts of the new-found 
land, amongat tribes already far advanced toward civiliza- 
tion— -the world's foremost barbarians. He slew them 
with merciless rapacity ; took their stone-built cities ; 
occupied their land better tilled than the gardens of Castile ; 
he seiaed their abundant gold ; stole their wives and their 
maidens. At home the people were wonted to bull-fights, 
wherein the valiant Matador risks his own worthless body, 
and to Autos da Fe, where the cowardly priests burn their 
freethinking sister without hazarding their own nuisance 
of a life ; in America the Spaniard rioted in the murder of 
men. The pictured horrors of De Bry report only a drop 
of the blood so torturously shed; yet two hundred and 
fifty years ago they tenified all Europe — ^Latin, German, 
French, Bnghsh, Dutch. 

To America, Spain transferred the superstition and 
iyranny of mediaBval Europe, its four-fold despotism, — 
ecclesiastical, political, social, domestic. She reinvented 
negro slavery. Six thousand years ago, before the " flood," 
yea, before mythological Cain had been conceived by a 
Hebrew head, Egypt, it seems, was guilty of this crime. 
In the middle ages negro slavery was an art well nigh lost. 
Spain, first of the Christian nations, enforced' religion with, 
the knife, and behe&ded men for heresy ; she rolled the 
Inquisition as a sweet morsel under her tongue ; her 
sovereigns, who extinguished the brand which smoked on 
the national hearth yet warm with Gothic hberty, who 
butchered the Moors and banished the plundered Jews, 
were for such services styled " the Catholic ! " Spain re- 
annexed negro slavery to herself, and therewith stained the 
soil of America. Therein she broke not the continuity of 
her history, the succession of rapine, piracy, cruel outpour- 
ing of blood. Not Italian Columbus, but Iberian Cortes 
and KzarrOj were the types of Spain ; not Las Casas, but 
TorquemadE. 

Behold now the condition of Spanish America. Its most 
flourishing part is an empire, with the house of Braganza 
at its head — an imitation of the old wo,rld^ a despotism 
throned on bayonets. There are two empires in Tropic 
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Amorica — ^Hayti and Brazil; tho foremost tmdifcion of 
Africa, the hindmoat of Europe set down on American soil. 
Tho negro empire appears tho most successful, the most 
promising. There alone is no hereditary slavery. Over 
Cuba, Franco and England still hold up the feeble hands 
-of Spain — whence at last freedom soems dropping into 
the slave's expectant lap. The rest of Ppanisn .A.merica 
has iho form of a republic — a republic whose only 
permanent constitution is a cartridge-box, which blows 
up once a year. Look at Mexico — I am glad she is going 
swiftly back to the form of despotism ; she is capable of 
no other reality. How the Western vultui;es fly thither- 
ward! Where the carcase of a nation rots there will the 
filhbusters be gathered together. Every raven in the hun- 
gry flock of American politicians looks that way, wipes his 
greedy beak, prunes his wings, and screams Ivliinifest 
Dcistiny ! 

In South America there are ten " Republics.*' They 
, cover three and a half millions of square miles, and con- 
tain twelve million men. But they do less for mankind 
than Holland ; nay, Basil and Zurich do more for the hu- 
man race than these " Republics," which only blot the con- 
tinent. No idea is cradled in Spanish America no books 
are written there ; none read but books of " Devotion,'* 
which ignorance long since wrote. Old Spain imports 
from France the filthiest novels of the age ; new Spain 
only the yet more deadly books of Catholic " Devotion." 
The "laws" of the Ciulian " Republic" are printed in 
Spain, where no Chilian ship ever sailed. The Amazon 
has eighty thousand miles of navigable water, — near a 
hundred thousand, say some, the survey is conjectural, — 
and drains into the lap of America, a tropic basin, the 
largest, the richest on the globe, with more good land than 
all Europe owns ; therein streams larger than the Danube 
discharge their freight. But only a single steamer disturbs 
the alligator on its mighty breast — that steamer built and 
owned at New York, Par4 at its mouth is more than 
three hundred years old, yet has not twenty thousand sonls. 
If the South American Republics " were to perish this 
day, the world would hardly lose a valuable experiment in 
Spanish poHtical or social life, hardly a visible promise of 
future prosperity j so badly flourish the Spanish scions set 
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in tlio groon soil of America, and snrroandcd by the old 
institutions of the middle ages. Slavery is the one idea 
of tlio Spanisli tribes — hero African, tlioro Indian or 
Caucasian. 

One hundred and thirty years after Genoese Columbus 
had planted the Spanish Cross in the new world — " sword 
inhand. and splendidlyorrayed/^ — -from a little vessel, leaky, 
and with a " wrack in the main beam amidships,^' the 
Anglo-Saxons dropped their anchor in Massachusetts bay, 
circled then with savage woods; they drew up a "com- 
pact," chose their " Governor for ' one year ; rested 
and worshipped on Sunday ; the next day landed at " New 
Plymouth," thanking God. They came, a slip from a young 
tree full of hardy life. Four stout roots — Angle, Saxon, 
Banish, Norman — imited their old fantastic twists and 
joined in this one tough and rugged istam, then quadruply 
buttressed below^ now how widely branched abroad in 
every climate of the world ! Fresh blood was in those 
Anglo-Saxon veins ; strong, red, heathen blood, not long 
before inoculated with Christianity which yet took most 
kindly in all Teutonic veins. 

These pilgidms had in them the ethnologic idiosyncrasy 
of the Anglo-Saxon — ^his restless disposition to invade and 
conquer other lands; his haughty contempt of humbler 
tribes, which leads him to subvert, enslave, kill, and ex- 
terminate; his fondness for material things, preferring use 
to beauty ; hia love of personal • Hberty, yet coupled with 
most profound respect for peacefol and established law ; 
his inborn skill to organize things to a mill, men to a com- 
pany, a com. unity, tribes to a federated State ; and his 
slow, solemn, inflexible, industrious, and^ unconquerable 
will. 

They brought with th^m much of the tradition of the 
human race, the guidings and warnings of experience ; a 
great deal of superstition, of tyranny not a little,— eccle- 
siastical, political, social, domestic. They brought the 
sword, — that symbol of military despotism must yet fight 
on freedom's side ; but they loved better the axe, the 
wooden shovel — the best they had, — ^the plough, the swine, 
the ox, tools of productive industrial civilization, types of 
toil and co-operative freedom. For the Mass-book they 
had the Bible : it was a free Bible ; let him read that Hsteth. 
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No doubt tho Biblo coutainod the imporTectton of tlxo mori 
and agca concomod in writing it. Tho hay tastes of tlio 
raoadow wlioro it grow, of the weather when it was made, 
and Binolls of tho bam "whorcin it 1 in been kept ; nay, tho 
breath of tho oxen housed underneath cornea down to 
-market in every load. But in its raany-colourod loaves, tho 
Biblo hkewiso holds the words of great men, free and 
making free ; it was full of tho old blossoms of piety, and 
rich in buds for now and glorious life, ay, and beauty too. 
The cup of prophets mainly, not of priests, it ran over with 
water of life from tho mythologic well in the wilderness and 
Bethesda's pool which angels stirred to hoailing power ; — 
it gave men vigorous strength and hardy life. Instead of 
the bloodhound, the pilgrims sent tho schoolmaster to his 
work ; — they put their fetters on the little ctre^ms that run 
among the hills, and those river-gods must saw, and grind, 
and spin for mortal men ; not the Inquisition, but tho 
printing press, was the type and Bymbol of this Northern 
work. 

They had the traditions of tho human race, but also its 
momentum acquired in the movement of many a thousand 
years. They brought the beat political institutions the 
world had then known. They had the English common 
law, — ^which had slowly got erected in the practice of this 
liberty-loving people, its Cyclopean walls built up by the 
Lesbian rule, — with its forms and precedents, its methodical 
schemes of procedure, itself a popular judidmn rusticum ; 
they had the habit of local sefr-govemment ; the right- 
though then not well understood — of popular legislation, 
also founded in immemorial usage; dim notions and the 
certain practice of representative government — ^tho demo- 
cracy of law-making; the trial by jury—the democracy of 
law-administration. They brought Congregational Pro- 
testantism—the democracy of Cimstianity, involving, what 
they neither granted nor knew, the universal right of 
search for truth and justico, the natural right to take or 
reject, as a man's own spirit should require. 

Besides the organized institutions— visible as tools of in- 
dustry or politics, or invisible in literature, science, settled 
and admitted principles of private morality or of public 
law, — ^which represent the history and achievements of 
mankind, they brought also ideas not organized in either 
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foi'm of infltittttion, and'aentimonts not tlion ti'anslatcd into 
conacioua thougnt. Those roprcsontod man's natural in- 
stiaet of progress and tho momtjutu)u lio liad gained in 
history; thoy woro to bocomo institutions and facta in 
future tirao. 

When the Puritan founded hi^:. colonics in New England, 
thcro were other Anglo-Saxon sottlemouta on the Atlantic 
coasc. James!/^ fm was founded in 1607. Other aottle- 
laenta followed. The same Anglo-Saxon blood flowed 
South aa well as North; the samo traditions and institu- 
tions were with both. But the Anglo-Saxons North 
brought institutions, ideas, and feelings quite unlike those 
of their Southern fellows. The motive for immigrating 
was altogether unlike. New England was a religious 
colony, — mainly composed of persecuted men who fled 
Westward because they had ideas which could not be set 
np in the Eastern world. Thrice the May-flower crossed 
the sea, coming to Plymouth, to Salem, to Boston ; each 
time bringing veritable pilgrims who came from a religious 
motive, and sought religious ends. This was likewise the 
case with the primitive settlers of Pennsylvania. The 
South was not settled by rehgious colonies. The primitive 
difference in the seed has continually appeared in the 
growth thence accruing ; in the policy and the character 
of the South and North. The same year which brought 
the Puritan Pilgrims to New England bore a quite different 
freight to Virginia. In 1620, a Dutch captain carried 
thither some twenty Africans who were sold as slaves into 
perpetual bondage — ^themselves and their children. Thus 
the old sin of Egypt, half omitted and half forgotten in 
classic and m diseval times, rediscovered by the Spaniards, 
and fixed by despots— a loathly plague-spot— on the 
tropic regions of America, was brought North, adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons of the South, and set a going at James- 
town. It excitied no astonishment. AH the " Christian" 
world then sold prisoners of war for slaves. Thus early 
did Negro Slavery become on " institution " of the South. 

But aU things are double: in the Anglo-Saxon North, 
there were two contending elements. One represented 
old institutions, and wished to stop therewith. It loved 
despotocracy in the family, aristocracy in the community, 
monarchy in the State^, and theocracy in the Churcli : 
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opposoil tlio natural humau rights of tlio sorvanfc in tlio 
family, of tlio labouror in tho community, of tho peoplo 
in the State, of tho layman in tho Church ; it favoured 
the rr.lo of tho master, the lord, tho king, tho priest. 
This element was old, ancestral, stationary, if not retro- 
gress! re; it was also powerful. In this the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Spaniard were alike. 

The other element was tho inrtinct for progressive 
development ; the sentiments not idealized into conscions 
thoughts ; the ideas not organized into institutions. There 
WQS a feeling of the equality of all men in the substance of 
their human nature, and consequently in all natural rights, 
howsoever diverse in natural powers, in transmitted dis- 
tinction and riches, or in acquired culture, money, and 
station. Now and then this feeling had broken out in 
a " Jack Cade's insurrection," or a " Peasants' war." But 
in the seventeenth century it found no distinct expres- 
sion as a thought. Perhaps it was not an idea with any 
man a hundred and fifty years ago ; it was the stuff ideas 
are made of. What other feelings are there, one day to 
become ideas, then acts, the world^s victorious life ! 
Lay down your ear to the great ocean of humanity, and 
as the Spirit of God moves on the face of thia deep, listen 
to the low tone of the great ground swell, and interpret 
the ripple at the bottom of the sea, while, all above, the 
surface is calm as a maiden's dreamless sleep. In these 
days, what is it that we hear at the bottom of the world 
as the eternal tide of human history meets with the sand 
bars cast down in many an ancient storm I Thereof wiU 
I speak not now. 

This feeling came slowly to an idea. With many stum- 
blings and wanderings it went forth, blindfold as are all 
the instinctive feelings— whereunto only God not man is 
eye, — ^not knowing whither it went or intended to go. See 
what has been done, or at least commenced. 

I. They protested against Theocracy in the church. 
"Let TQ8 have a. church without an altar or a bishop; a 
service with no mass-book, no organ, no gurplice, each- 
congregation subject only to the Lord, not to m&n," said 
the Puritan — and he had it : " Ym/' answered tho Quaker, . 
" and with no hireling minister, no outward sacrament, no 
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formal prayer of words ; tlio church is thoy that love tho 
Lord ; it takes all the church to preach all the gospel^ and 
without that canuot all mankind be saved ! " No vicarious 
sprinkling of babies, but the voluntary pluuging of men/' 
cried the Anabaptist. Thereat the theocratic Puritan 
lifted his hands and scourged the Baptist and smote tho 
Quaker stone dead. But the palm-tree of toleration r^rang 
out of Mary Dyer's grave. The theocracy got rr ated in 
many a well-contested fight ; in this city of the Vuritans, 
the Catholic, the Quaker, the Anabaptist, the Jew, and 
the Unitarian may worship or worship not, just as they 
will. But this fight is not over ; yet it is plain how the 
battle is going. Tho theocracy is doomed to the cave of 
Pope and Pagan. Let us give it our blessing — as it goes. 
The Puritan Sed from episcopal England to tolerant Hol- 
land, to the wilderness of America. But he brought more 
than Puritanism along with him, — himianity came in the 
same ship. The great warfare for the right of man's na- 
ture to transcend all the accidents of his history, began in 
the name of religion— the instinct whereunto is the deepest 
in us, the innermost kernel and germinal dot in the human 
spirit J Luther's hammer shook the world. During mid- 
winter, in Switzerland, when the snow overhangs heavily 
from every cliff, if the traveller bat clap his hands and shout 
aloud, the mountains answer with an avalanche. When 
Martin lifted np his voice amid the mediaeval snows of 
Europe, half Christendom came down in that great land- 
slip of churches. Other snows have since fallen; other 
voices will be lifted up ; other church-slides will follow — 
for every mountain shaR be levelled, and the valleys filled. 
The Bible took the place of the Mass-book, the minister of 
the priest, the independent society of the Papal church. 
The glorious liberty of the children of God is to be the 
final result of all. 

n. Next came the protest against Monarchy. The 
Anglo-Saxons never loved single-headed, absolute des- 
potism. How the barons fought against it ! But it was 
left for " His Majesty's faithful Commons " to do the work. 
The dreadful axe of Puritanic Oliver Cromwell shore off 
the divine right of kings, making a clean cut between the 
vicarious government of the middle ages, and the personal 
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solf-rulo of modom timea. On tlio 80th of January, 1648, 
tho executioner held up the head of Charles I. with a Be- 
hold the head of a traitor," and " Royalty disappeared in 
front of Whitehall : " a ghastly, dreadful sight. Peasant 
Luther pushed the Latin Mass-book aside with his Gorman 
Bible, saying, " Thus I break the succession of the priests/' 
With his sword Cromwell, the brewer, pushed aside tho 
Crown of England, "Thus I break the succession of Kings." 

New England loved Cromwell ; and while dweUing in 
the wilderness exercised the rights of sovereignty many 
times before it was known what she did, both destroying 
and building,— -aa Ukewise do all of us, — greater and wiser 
than she knew. Luther's hammer broke also the neck of 
kings, who disappear, and in their place came up governors 
and presidents not born to adverse rule, but voted in for 
ofiicial service. 

m. Then came the protest igainst 'Aristocracy. God 
made men not in classes but as individuals — each man a 
person with all the substantive rights of humanity : the 
same law must sex-ve for all ; all must be equal before it 
and the social institutions of the community. That was 
the dim utterance of many a man who grumbled in. his 
beard;— 

" "When Adam delved nnd Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman ? " 

How idly they dreamed — ^looking back for the Paradise 
that lay before them ! But between it and them Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel, and a fourth stream, nameless as yet, 
rolled torrents .of blood ; and a fiery sword of selfishness 
turned every way to keep men from the tree of life, whose 
very leaves are for the healing of the nations — could they 
but get to it. Could ihey — ay ! Can they not ? 

Little by little, man's nature prevailed over' Aristocracy, 
one accident of his development. The Anglo-Saxon Briton 
had restricted the nobility he brought with him from the 
continent ; — only the eldest son inherits his father's land, 
title, and rank, the later-bom all commoners. The Anglo- 
Saxon American broke up piimogeniture : the children are 
equal in blood and rank ; the first son has no more of his 
father in him than the last i all must share equally in his 
goods. Bank is not heritable. If a coward, the captain's 
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Church, state, or comxmmity ; so the accident of superior 
power gives no man a right in tho family to hold others in 
bondage and subordination, for his advantage tod against 
theirs. It is only to admit that all are Men, for manhood 
carries all human rights with it, as land the crops, and the 
substance its primary qualities. It seems a small thing to 
do ; — especially for men able to dispense and make way 
with the other mediaeval forais of vicarious rule — theocracy; 
monarchy, and aristocracy. How easy it seemed to in- 
augurate personality and individualism in the family I But 
as matters were, this was the most difficult thing of all. 
For the priests, the kings, the nobles did not come over — 
only the tradition thereof, and the habit of subordination 
thereto, with a few feeble scions of the sacerdotal, royal, 
and noble stocks — and preaching against these always was 
popular, — while the masters came over in large numbers, 
brmging their slaves. They brought the substance of Des- 
potocraoy along with them, not merely its tradition. To 
preach against that was always a " sin *' to the American 
Churchi. But man wants unitjr of consciousness. Accord- 
ingly, in New England good men began early to feel that 
absolute and perpetual slavery was a wicked thing. Had 
not the letter of the Old Testament and of certain passages 
in the New blinded their eyes, I think the Puritan would 
have seen more clearly than he did see. Still, with so much 
of the spirit of the Old Testament in him,he could not but see 
it was wrong to steal men for the purpose of making them 
slaves and their children after them. So slaveiy was al- 
ways a contradiction in the consciousness of New England. 
The white slaves became free on expiration of their term 
of service, or were set free before. There were many 
such. The red men would not work — and were let alone, 
or quietly shot down. The Indians killed the white man 
and scalped him j the Puritan omitted the scalping — ^it was 
not worth his while ; the scalp was of no use. 

The slavery of the blacks never prevailed extensively in 
New England. It was not found very profitable. True it 
prevailed : it hstd the laws and the tradition of the elders on 
its side. But it was yet felt, known, and confessed to be 
at variance with the ecclesiastical, political, and social 
ideas of the people. There was always a good deal of 
conscience in New England, The religious origin of the 
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lirst colonies iB not yot a forgotten fact. The Puiitan still 
looked up to a higher law. Did ho keep his powder dry ? 
He also trusted in God. Coveting the end, he looked for 
the means thereto. Tho gain from the compulsory labour 
of tho African slave was not motive enouj^h to keep up tho 
contradiction in tho New England consciousness. So be- 
fore the Revolution this institution was much weakened, 
and with that disappeared from New England ; and soon 
after vanished out of aU. tho States which she boro or 
taught. 

2. The other thing was to affirm as a ppnciple and 
estabhsh as a measure the natural equality of men and 
women in all that pertained to human rights. It was only 
to affirm that woman is human, and has the same quality 
of human substance with man. If difference in condition, 
as rich and poor, or ability, as strong or weak, does not 
affect the substance of manhood, and the rights thence ac- 
cruing, no more does difference of sex, masculine or femi- 
nine, make one master and the other slave. Not only the 
proletary, tho servant, the slave, but exploitered woman 
also must rise as Despotocracy goes down. 

In the Southern part of the North American continent 
other Anglo-Saxon colonies got planted and grew up. 
None of them was a rehgious settlement ; the immigrants 
came not for the sake of an idea too new or too great for 
toleration at home. They came as adventurers, seeking 
their fortune ; not as pilgrims, to found the " Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth." The Southern settlers had not the 
New England hostility to medissvai institutiopis. Theocracy, 
monarchy, aristocracy, were not so unwelcome further 
South. In 1671, the Governor of Virginia said that she 
" had no free schools nor printing-press. Learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged them, and libels against the best 
governments. God keep us from both ! " Despotocracy had 
its home in the Southern States. African slavery came to 
Virginia in the same year which brought the pUgrims to 
Plymouth. It suited the idleness of the seif-indulgenfc 
master, and became an institution fixed and beloved in tho 
Southern colonies, so diverse in their ideas from the stem 
but bigoted North. Still the ideas of the age found their 
way to these colonies — ^and led to acts. There also was a 

17 * 
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protest agaijnst Theocracy, Monarchy, AriBtooracy, and oven 
against Despotocraoy. Mutuality of origin, community of 
position — ^that is all the Northern and Southern colonies 
at first had in common. Sentiments, ideas, institutions, 
wore quite diverse. By and by a little trade helped unite 
tho two. The South wanted slaves. The North — espe< 
cially Rhode Island—overcame its scruples, and^ 
the Old Testament, stole men in Africa to sell them ar 
enormous profit in the colonies of the South. 

This great human protest againt that four-fold despotism 
continually went or, — ^no man understanding the great 
battle between the substance of man's progressive nature 
and the stationary institutions which were me accidents of 
his history. At length, things came to such a paaa that 
connection between New America and Old England could 
not be bom©. Between the old and new there had ceased 
to be that mutuality of sentimeut and idea which makes 
unity of institutions and unity of sxstion possible. The 
daughter was too strong to bear jj atiently the dictation 
and the yoke of her parent ; the mother was too dietant 
and two feeble to enforce her selfish commands. 

America published to the world a part of the new ideas 
which lay in her mind. The Declaration of Independence 
contained the American programme of pohtical principles. 
The motive thereto is to be found in the general human 
iofitinct for progress, but more especially in the old Teu- 
tonic spirit, the love of individual Kberty, which has 
marked the aiicient Germans, and still more eminently 
their Anglo-Saxon descendants, as well in Christian as in 
heathen times. The form of speech— self-evident max- 
ims, umversal truths resting ou the consciousness of man- 
kind — seema derived from European writers on natural 
law j the influence of continental free-thinkers is obvious 
therein. But the first express declaration, that there are 
natural, unfidienable rights in man, seems to have been 
made a few years before, in New England, in Boston. Is 
it here thought an honour to the town ? — ^Nay^ perhaps, a 
disgrace! 

Here, is the American programme of political principles : 
All men are endowed by their Creator with certain natur al 
rights ; these rights can be alienated ohly by ^he possessor 
thereof; in respect thereto all men ^ire equal; amongst 
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them are Iho right to. life, liberty, and tlio pursuit of hap- 
piness; it is the function of government to preserve all 
these natural, nnalienablo, and equal rights for each man ; 
government is amenable to the people, deriving its sanction 
from the consent of the governed, 

In time of peace the thirteen distinct colonies could not 
have united in that Declaration of principles* The political 
ideal was a severe criticism on the actual legislation of the 
Americans. Talk of natural law and equal rights when 
every colony held slaves in perpetual bondage*! when the 
North stole men in Africa to sell them in Carolina ! But 
America was then in her agony and bloody sweat. Euro- 
pean despotism wai? the angel whicK strengthened her. 
External violence pressed the colonies together into a con- 
federation of States J that alone gave T^joity of action when 
there was no unity of humane sentiment or political idea. 
The union was only military— for defence. 

The New conquered ; but the Old did not die. Not 
every Tory wenii over to the British side. After the war 
was over, the nation must organize itself on that new. 
platform of principles. * But^ alas, much of the old selfish- 
ness remained — ^theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and 
still more despotocratic ; it would appear in the new 
government. There was no real unity of idea between the 
extreme South and the North, between Carolina and Con- 
necticut. Nothing is done by leaps. In organissing the 
independence won in battle, people proclaimed their 
programme of poHtical purpose. It is the preamble to the 
Constitution : " To fotno a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general wel&re, and secure the 
blessings of liberty." The purpose was as noble as the 
principles. But tiie means to that end, the Constitution, 
itself, is by no means unitary j it is a provisional com^ 
promise between the ideal political principles of the 
Declaration, and the actual Seraslmess of the people North 
and South | it is a measure which did not so mnok suit the 
ideal right, as it fevoured one great actual tyranny. Na* 
tional theocracy was given up^ How could ttie Americans 
allow a " national rehgion " r Monarchy Went also to *^he 
grouad; the Puritan bosom that bore dromweU — 
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" Would havo brooked 
Th* eternal devil to keep his state .... 
A» cosily as king." 

Aristocracy foimd more favour, but likewise perislied ; no 
title of nobility shall be granted;" honours are not de- 
visable. Despctocracy, tbo worst institution of the middle 
ages — the leprosy of society — <5ame over the water : the 
slave survived the priest, the noble, the king. Must the 
axe of a more terrible CrOmvfell shear that also away? 
Shall it be a black Cromwell ? • History points to St Do- 
mingo. The future also has much to teach us. The de- 
claration of principles and of purposes would annihilate 
slavery ; the Constitution nowhere forbids it, but broods 
over that egg wliichi savage selfishness once laid. How 
could the liberiy-loving North join with Carolina, which 
rejoiced to fetter men P The unity of action was no longer 
military — ^it was commercial, union for trade. Thus the 
idea of America became an act 1 

The truths of the Declaration went abroad to do their 
work. The French Revolution followed with its wide- 
reaching consequences, so beneficial to mankind; it still 
goes on. The ground-swell has come near the surface, 
and all the European sea now foams with tumult. Foreign 
opposition withdrew ; Airierica was left to herself, the sole 
republic of the world, v/ith the wilderness for her stage 
and scene, and her great ideas for plot. The two antago- 
nistic elements, the old selfishness which lovca those four 
traditions of the past, the new benevolent instinct of pro- 
gress which seeks the development of all man*s nobler 
powers, were to fight their battle, while with hope and 
fear the world looks on. The New World has now broken 
with the Old — once- and for ever. 

The peculiar clmracteristics of the Anglo-Saxon appear 
now more prominent in the American than in the Britons ; 
yet he is not altered, only developed. The love of indi- 
vidual liberty triumphs continually j the white man be- 
comes more democratic — ^in Church, State, community, 
and family. The invasive character appears in the indi- 
vidual and national thirst for land and our rapid geogra- 
phic spread. Materialism shows itself in the swift growth 
of covetousneEs, in the concentration! of the talent and 
genius of the nation upon the acquisition of riches. The 
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power to organize things and men comes out in the ma- 
chines, ships, and mills, in little and groat confederations, 
from a lyceum to the Federal Urion of thirty-one States. 
The natural exclusivoness appears in the extermination of 
thfe red man, in the enslavement of the black man, in the 
contempt with wlich he is treated — ^turned out of the 
tavem,^the church, and the grave-yard. The lack of high 
quaHtiea of mind is shown in the poverty of AmeriC/an 
literature, the meanness of American, religion, in the neg- 
lect and continual violation of the idea set forth in our 
national programme of principles and purpose. Since the 
Revolution, the immediate aim of America apjSears to have 
changed. 

At first, during the period of Americans colonization and 
her controversy with England, and her affirmation and 
establishment of her programme of poUtical principles, — 
the great national work of the diennited provinces was a 
struggle for local self-government against despotic central- 
ization beyond the sea. It was an effort against the vicari- 
ous rule of the middle ages, which allowed the people no 
power in the State, the laity none in the Church, the serv- 
ant none in the family. It was a great effort — ^mainly un- 
conscious — ^in favour of the direct government of each 
State by itself, of the whole people by the whole people | 
a national protest against Theocracy, the subordination 
of man in religious affairs to the accident of his history ; 
Monarchy, the subordination of the mass of men to a single 
man j Aristocracy, the subordination of the many to the 
few, of the weak to the strong ; yes, in part also against 
Despotocracy, the subordination of the slave who toils to 
the master that enjoys, — in their rights they were equal. 
This forced men to look inward at tlie natural rights of 
man j outward at the general development thereof in his- 
tory. It led to the attempt to establish a Democracy, 
which, so far as measures are concerned, is the govern- 
ment of aU, for all, by all ; so far as moral principle is con- 
cerned, it is the enactment of God's justice into human 
laws. There was a struggle of the many against the few j 
of man's nature, with its instinct of progressive and per- 
petual development, against the accidents of man's history. 
It was an effort to establish the eternal law of God against 
the provisional caprice of tyrants. I do not mean to say 
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that these great purpoaos and ideas existed consciously in 
the minds of men. They were in men's character, not in 
their convictions; ihey came out in their life more than in 
their speech. They were in men as botany is in this plant, 
as chemistry in this drop of water, as gravitation which 
rounds it to a globe and brings it to the ground. But 
tlie camelia knows not the botany it lives; the drop of 
water knows nothing of the chemistry which baa formed 
it, arranging its particles " by number and measure and 
weight; it knows not the gravitation which brings it to 
the ground. So it was the great soul of humanity that 
stirred in cur fathers' heart ; it was the providence of God 
working by the men who formed the State. 

From 1620 to 1788 there was a rapid development of 
ideas. But since that time the outward pressure has been 
withdrawn. The nation is no longer called to protest 
against a foreign foe ; no despot forces us to fall back on 
the great principles of human nature, and declare great 
universal truths. Even the Anglo-Saxon people are always 
metaphysical in revolution. We have ceased to be such, 
and have become material. We have let the programme 
of political principles and purposes slip out of the nation's 
consciousness, and have betaken ourselves, body and soul, 
to the creation of riches. Wealth is the great object of 
American desire. Covetousness is the American passion. 
This is so — ^nationally in the political aflfairs of the country; 
ecclesiastically, socially, domestically, individually. Our 
national character, political institutions, geographic situ- 
ation, — all favour the accumulation of riches. I thank 
God that we are thus rich ! , 

No country was ever so rich before, nor got rich so fast; 
in none- had wealth ever such power, or was so esteemed. 
It is counted as the end of life, not as the material basis to 
higher forms thereof. It has no conventional check in the 
institutions of the land, and only two natural checks in the 
heart of the people. One is the talent and genius — ^intel- 
lectual, moral, affectional, and religious — ^that is bom in 
rare men ; and the other is the desire, the caprice, the 
opinion, of the great majority of men, who oppose their 
collective human wiU against the material glitter of mere 
accumulated money. But money can buy intellectual talent 
and intellectual genius; at least it ca^ buy American 
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talent and American genius. Money, and tno men of cul- 
tivated minds whom it buys, can deceive the people, bo 
that the majority shall follow the dollar wherever it rolls. 
The clink of the dollar, — that is the reveilh, the morning 
drum-heat, for the Aruerican people. In America money- 
is inaugurated as a power to control all other powers. It 
has itself become an " Institution " — master of all the rest. 

Three of those bad institutions that I named, whereof 
our fathers brought the traditions from the old world, have 
mainly perished. The mediosval Theocracy has gone out 
from the Protestant Church ; Monarchy has -wholly faded 
from the consciousness of tha people; Aristocracy, sitting 
unmovable on her cradle, has had her heart pierced through 
and through by the gigantic spear of American industry 
horsed on a steam-engine. Money has taken the place of 
all three. It has got inaugurated into the Church, — ^it is a 
Church of commerce ; in the State — ^i.t is a State of com- 
merce ; in the Community not less, — ^it is a society of com- 
merce ; and money wields the triple power of those three 
old masters. Theocracy, Monarchy, Aristocracy. It is the 
almighty dollar. 

In the American Church, money is God. The pecuUar 
sins of money, and of the rich, they are never preached 
against; it is a Church of commerce, wealth its heaven 
and the millionaire its saint ; its ministers should be or- 
dained, not " by the imposition of hands," but of bank- 
bills— of small denomination. In the American State, 
money is the Constitution : officers ought to be sworn on the 
federal currency ; they should make the sign of the dollar {$) 
as their official symbolic cross ; it' is a State of com- 
merce. In the ccmmunity, money is nobility ; it is trams- 
missible social po . - ; it is Aristocracy, it makes a man 
who has got it a vulgar " gentleman ; " it is a society of 
commerce. Nay, in the femily, money is thought better 
than love, and the daughter who fascinates and coaxes a,nd 
courts and weds a bag of gold, gets the approbation of her 
mother and her father's benemction, " Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.'' 

" None but the rich deserve the fair." 

The fourth bad institution whose tradition our fathors 
brought, Despotocracy, the rule of the majter over the 
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slave whom ho exploiters, — that has not yet shared the fate 
of Theocracy, Monaichy, and Aristocracy. It is atiW pre- 
served * it leagues itself with money, and builds up anew 
in America the old corrupt family of the middle ages. In 
New York, it clothes the white flunkeys of the Hon. Dives 
Gotrich with an imitated livery j in Now Orleans,, and in 
more than half the land, it tokes those whom nature has 
clothed in a sable livery, and makes them its slaves. 
Despotocracy alone could not accomplish this. The wicked- 
ness is foreign i/j the American idea of a State, a community, 
or a Church. But leaguing with money, which has taken 
the place of all those old institutions, it is this day tlie 
strongest power in the nation. 

Money h^^ving taken the place of these three institutions, 
it must be politically represented in the nation by a party ; 
for a party is the provisional organization of a tendency. 
So there is a party organized about the dollar as its central 
nucleus an'' idea. The dollar is the germinal dot of the 
Whig part ; its motive is pecuniary ; its motto should be, 
to state it in Latin, pecunia pecuniata, money moneyed, 
money made. It sneers at the poor ; at the many ; has a 
contempt for the people. It legislates against the poor, 
and for the rich ; that is, for men pecuniarily strong ; the 
few who are born with the desire, the talent, and the con- 
ventional position to become rich. " Take care of the 
rich, and they will take care of the poor,^* is its secret 
maxim. Everything must yield to money ; that is to have 
universal right of way. Down with mankind ! the dollar 
is coming ! The great domestic object of government, 
said the greatest expounder of this party, " is the protec- 
tion of property ; " — that is to say, the protection' of money 
moneyed, money got\ With this party there is no absolute 
right, no absolute wrong. Instead thereof, there is expe- 
diency and inexpediency. There is no law higher than the 
power to wield money just as you will. Accordingly 
a millionaire is reckoned by this party as the highest 
production of society. He is the Whig ideal ; he alone 
has attained " the measure of the stature of a perfect 
man," 

Singular to say, most of the great public charities of 
America have been founded by men of this party ; most of 
the institutions of learning, the hospitals and asylums of 
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all kinds. Drive out Nature with, a dollar, still alio comes 
back. 

But man is man, can ft dollar stop him ? For over ? 
The instinct of development is as inextinguishable in man 
as the instinct of perpetuation in blackbirds and Iilmi8be8> 
who build their procreant nests under all administrations, 
theocratic or democratic. So there is another party which 
represents the majority of the people ; that majority who 
have not money which is coveted, only the covetous desire 
thereof. This represents the acquisitive instinct of the 
people ; not acquired wealth ; not money .moneyed, but 
money mone/ing, — -pecwmi peamians, to state it Latin- 
wise. This is the Democratic party. It loves money as 
well as the Whig party, but has got less of it. However, 
with all its love of money, it has something of the momen- 
tum of the nation, something also of the mstinct of man- 
kind. 

To the Whig party belong the r ioh, the educated; the 
decorous j the established, — those who look back, and count 
the money got. To the other party belong the young, the 
poor, the bold, the adventurous, everybody that is in want, 
everybody that is in debt, everybody who complains. The 
audacious are its rulers ; often men destitute of lofty cha- 
racter, of great ideas, of justice, of love, of religion — ^bold, 
smart, saucy men. This party sneers at the rich, and 
hates them ; of course it envies them, and lusts for their 
gold. It talks loudly against oppression in all comers of 
9ie world, except cur own. The other party talks favour- 
ably of oppression, and shows its good side. 

The Democratic party appeals to the brute will of the ^ 
majority, right or wrong ; it knows no higher law. Its 
statesmanship is the power to enact into permanent insti- 
tutions the transient will of the majority : that is the ul- 
timate standard. Popular and unpopular, take the place 
of right and wrongr-^oaj populi, vox Dd ; the vote settles 
wh:it is true, what right. It regards money made and 
hoarded as the foe of human progress, and so is hostile to 
the millionaire. The Whig calls on his lord, " Money, help 
us ! " To get money, the Democrat can do all things 
through the majority strengthening him. 

The Catholic does homage to the wafer which a baker 
made, and a celibate priest addressed in Latin ; it ib to 
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him tlie body of the Catholic God. The Protestant wor- 
ships the Bible, a book written with ink, in Eebrew and 
Greek, " translated out of the original tongues, appointed 
to be read in chnrcheB." To him it is the word of God, 
the Protestant God. In the same way the Whig party 
worships money : it is the body of the Whig god ; there 
is no higher law. The Democratic party worships the 
opiiiion of the majority : it ia the voice of the Democrat's 
£fod ; there is no higher law. To the Whig party, — no mat- 
ter how the money is got, by smuggling opium or selling 
slaves, — ^it is pecunia pecmiata, — money moneyed. To the 
Democmtic party it is of no consequence what the majority 
wishes, or whom it chooses : Polk is as strong as Jackson — 
when voted in ; and Pierce as great as Jefferson, — for oj0B.ce 
makes all men equally tall. Once the Democracy manfully 
prot^ested against England's impressing American sailors 
— but refused to protect a coloured seaman ; — and now it 
basely protests against America making any black man 
free. Once it went to war — ^righteously, perhaps, for 
aught I know — in order to take a marblehead fisherman 
out of a British ship, where he had been wickedly impressed. 
Now the same Democracy covets Cuba and Mexico, and 
seeks to make slaves out of millions of men, and spread 
slavery everywhere. If the majority wants to violate the 
Constitution of America and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, ov the constitution of the universe and the declara- 
tion of God;, why I the cry is — " there is no higher law I " 
" the greatest good of the greatest number 1 " — ^What shall 
become of the greatest good of the smaller number ? 

There is, therefore, xio vital difference between the Whig 
party and the Denjocratic party; no difference in moral 
principle. The Whig inaugurates the money got; the 
Democrat inaugurates the desire to get the money. That 
is all the odds. So in the times that try the passions, 
which are the souls of these parties, the Democrat and the 
Whig meet on the same Baltimore platform. One is not 
higher and the other lower ; they are just alike. There is 
only a hand rail between the two, which breaks down if 
you lean on it, and the parties mix. In common times, it 
becomes plain that a Demoomt is but a Whig on time ; 
a Whig is a Democrat airived at m&tuHty; his time has 
come. A Democrat is a young Whig; who will legislate 
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for moiioy as soon as he has got it ; the Whig ia an old 
Democrat who once hurrahed for the mwority — " Down 
with money ! that is a despot 1 and up with the desire for 
it I Down with the rich, and up with the poor I " The 
young man, poor, obscure, and covetous, in 1812 was a 
Democrat, went a-privateering against England ; rich, and 
accordingly one of our eminent citizens," in 1851 he was 
a Whig, and went a-kidnapping against Ellen Craft and 
Thomas Sims. 

Bedini's hand is thicker than itself with brother's 
blood.'' Young Democrats very properly burnt him in 
eflSgy. Old Democrats, wanting to be president, took 
him to their hearts. The young onesJ will also grow up in 
time to lonour such future Nuncios of the Pope. I once 
new a crafty family which had two sons ; both men of 
ability, and of remarkable unity of "principle." The 
family invested one in each party, and as it had a head on 
either side of the political penny thrown into the air, the 
family was sure to win. A New England fiimily, wise in 
its generation. 

Now, I do not mean to say that all Democrats or all 
Whigs are of this way of thinking. Quite the conti'ary. 
There is not a Whig or a Democrat who would confess it. 
The majority, so far as they have convictions, are very 
diiferent fromi this j but the Whig would say in his con- 
vention, that I told the truth of the Democratic party ; 
the Democrat, in his convention, would say, I told the 
truth of the Whigs. These ideas,-— they reside in the two 
parties, as botany in this camelia, as chemistry in the 
water, as in the drop the gravitation which brings it to 
the ground : not a conviction, but a fact. Bach of these 
parties has great good to accomplish. Both seem in- 
dispensable. Money must be looked afber. It is a valu- 
able thing ; the human race could not do without property. 
It is the ladder whereby w© scale the heavens of man- 
hood. But property alone is good for nothing. The 
will of the majority must be respected. I honour the 
ideas of the Democratic party, aud of the Whig party, so 
far as they are just. But man is not made merely for 
money; the majority are the standard of. power, not of 
right. ThOTe is a law of God which directs the.bhink of 
eveiy dollar; it cannot roll except by the laws of the 
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Eternal Father of earth and heaven. What if the majority 
enact iniquity into a statute ! Can millions make wrong 
right ? Justice is the ^eatest good of all. 

With little geographical check or interference from other 
nations, we are going on solving our problem of manifest 
destiny." Since the estabb'shment of Independence, 
America has made a rapid development. Her population 
has increased with unexampled rapidity j her territory has 
enlarged to receive her ever greatening family ; riches have 
been multiplied faster even than their possessors. But 
some of the least lovely qualities of the Anglo-Saxon tribe 
have become dreadfully apparent. We have exterminated 
the Indians ; we keep no treaties made with the red men ; 
they keep all. The national materialism and indifference 
to great universal principles of right shows itself clearer 
and clearer. Submission to money or the majority is the 
one idea that pervades the nation. There are few great 
voices in the American churches which dare utter the 
Eternal Justice of the Infinite God and rebuke the wicked- 
ness of the nation, or talk as with a trumpet, Comb up 
HiaHEE. We have taken a feeble tribe of men and made 
them slaves ; we kidnap the baby newly bom ; tear him 
from his mother's arms, to sell him like swine in the mar- 
ket the children of Jefferson and Madison are slaves in 
the Christian republic. The American treats his African 
victims with the intensest scorn. Even in Boston, spite of 
Constitution and Statute law, they are ignominiously thrust 
out of the common school. The clergy are the anointed 
defenders of slavery. The Wiiig party loves slavery as a 
tool for making money ; the Democratic party, however, 
has the stirongest antipathy to the African, and uses him 
for the same purpose. How many great American poli- 
ticians care for hun P 

To obtain any considerable office in America, a man 
must conciliate one of these two — ^the money power or the 
majority power. But th^ particular body which sways the 
destinies of the nation, or its politics, is an army of slave- 
holders, some three hundred thousand strong. They di- 
rect the money i they sway the majority and are the 
controlling force in Anaerica. They have been so for more 
than sixty years,, I cannot now stop and weary you with 
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showing bow they acquired the power, and how they 
administer it. 

In the history of mankind, this is the first attempt to 
found a State on the natural rights of man. It is not to 
he supposed that there should be national unity of action 
On so high a platform as that which the genius of Adams 
and Jefferson presented for the people then militant against 
oppression. There is a contradiction ir. the consciousness 
of the nation. In our industrial civilization, under the 
stimulus of love of wealth, and its consequent social and 
pohtical power, we have made such a rapid advance in 
population and riches as no nation ever made. The lower 
powers of the understanding have also had a great devel- 
opment. We can plui, organize, and administer material 
means for material ends, as no nation has ever done. But 
it ■ ' not to be supposed that any people could pass all at 
onc3 from the military civilization, with its foiifold des- 
potism, to an industrial civilization with Democracy in its 
Church, State, community, and family. How slowly we 
learn ; with what mistakes do we come to the true idea, 
and how painfully enact it into a deed ! But see what re- 
sults have coine to pass. 

In 1776, there were about 784,093 miles of territory; 
now there are 3,347,451. Then there were about two and 
a half millions of people ; now there are four and twenty. 
In 1790, the annual revenue of America was less than four 
nnlHons of dollars. Last year it was more than sixty-one. 
Then we had less than 698,000 slaves ; now we have more 
than 3,204,000. In 1776, slavery was exceptional; the 
nation was ashamed of it. In 1774, Mr Jefferson had 
more democratic and Christian ideas than all Virginia has 
now. He said, " The abolition of domestic slavery is the 
greatest desire of the American people.'^ In the firet draft 
of the Beclarfttion of Independence, he condemned England 
for fastening slavery upon us, forbidding us to abolish the 
slave-trade. . He trembled when he remembered that 
" God is just." The leading men of the nation disliked 
slavery on principle. Some excused themselves for it,— 
" England forced it on us ; " some thought it " expedient 
as a measure ; " all thought it wrong as a principle. 

During iih^ Eevolntion, the whit© slaves who had been 



aolfliorff,, ]:!OcaTino frcQ; tliore h&n not boon any wliifce 
Blavory — of the old kind — since '70. I know Borao families 
in tlih city wkoso paimtH came to Aniorica aa slavos — 
v/lxiio Blaves, I moan. Thoy woro bought in Engknd ; tliey 
weroi fiold in Amorica— -Bold tinder craol laws, I sliould 
uoliliko to ipontion tlioir namoa; but in 1850, thoy vroro 
the most dosperato Hunkera tket could bo found. 73orn 
of BlaveSj, the iron bad entered their contaminatod bouIo, 
and thoy Bought to enolave your brethren and my parish- ' 
ionore. Those were the children of wl^ito slaves. The 
Indians were set freo by )svwb. In most of the States, 
attempts wore made to freo the blacks. All the New 
England States set them free ; — partly by the programme 
of principles in their Constitutions ; partly by the decitiions 
of courta; partly by statute law, enacted by the legislature. 
New TorE, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, soon followed. 
In twelve years after the Declaration of Independence, 
seven of the thirteen States had begun efforts to abolish 
slavery for ever. The truths of the Declaration carried for- 
ward New England and other Northern States ; nay, the 
momentum of the Revolution carried the whole of Congress 
forward, and ere long, America performed two great acts, 
restricting Bespotooracy— establishing freedom and not 
bondfige. Here t^ey are. 

I. In 1787, the general government had jurisdiction 
over the North-Western territory, and decreed tliat therein 
slavery should never exist, to all time, save as a punish- 
ment for crime " duly convicted.'* On that spot, there have 
since grown up five great Statfjs ; Ohio, Indiana, lUinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Five great States, with four 
and a naif millions of men, and not a slave. Near a million 
children went to the schools of those States last year, 
and there is not a slave. Out of 289,345 square mile^, 
there is not an inch of slave soil, except what stands in the 
shoes of Senator Douglas and Ms coadjutors. That is the 
fi,rst thing. 

II. In 1808, America abolished the slave-trade. Be- 
fore that it was carried on from the harbonrs of New Eng- 
land; Boston, Bristol, Newport, New Yorks, lidded to their 
wealth by endaving men. These were the great ports, 



wlifciop mm dowml for AMc% fxT take to a caxgo of a'knyofi., 
It m atili camod on, from Now Yozlc Mul Bo'Sfcori — hnt 
.Beer©% tliem it, was openly doDO. Soni© ol' ^ou, wKobo 
lioary heads dignify an.«l give a benodjclion to ihm BVidiimm, 
rotiy perJiapB romembev tho j^reat. Biiodo Jjslaod 
toidei", who occasionally Tieited thin oi%, and if your ©yea 
.ever '0«,w .him, I kxiow thmt joar hoart^j-nrthen hot with 
y oufch-^reooilod with indiguatio?:* afc sn/aha sightr-~»0ti,>»U?r 
of men t He eoemod to bo born for a Blair0-4r«M3.£jp ; ho 
Jjjftd a kidnapper's Muaraie oix hm at Mb births Ho wm 
called TO// 

ThottQ are the two acts of the Federal goyejmin©3atagainBfc 
slavery &inoo the Declaration of Jndopendenoo. That is ©11 
.that America has doxie againsst slavery, in eight aandaevonty 
yefira. She has ranStipHed her populafciou teiifoldj, her 
revenae fcfteenibldi ^nd has abolished the slaire-tradej, 
and prohibited slavpiy in the JTorth" Western iemfeory. 
How Bee what has been ^one in favoiu' of atayery. 

1. Tim IB th(j first step : in 1767, America inangisurated 
elaveiy into the Oonstitwtion. 

h She left it m the slay© States, as jpsxi of the jcEepub- 
iiean" La.stitntions. . 

2. JSTesob, she provided that tKe owsiers of slaves ^puJd 
have theix property jrepreajented m Congress, ilvie elaves 
counting the same wre© freemen } m^, at ^Ws 4ay, in 
conBequence of this iniquitous Act, for the 3,204,000 elav^ 
which she has stolen and unjustly holds, the South has 
delegabefl in Congipess 0quid to i^ie s^presj^is^tioa of 
almost' two millions of fireemen in Hew England. 

8. It yras a^eed, ,«lso, that slavjBs eseepissg firom the 
service of their m^t^xa mk> a ft^© State, sheuld not 
hereby areoo^er .theif fi^dom, hxti 9k>uld be dejiyeysd 
up." 

Here W3X& ihree ooneessions made ;to elaveyy at lupst. 
They were at variance with the pjfQgffamme of prinoioies 
in the Declaration ; the programme of purpose in the Uon- 
- B^ttition*s preomirfe' Th&7 were kttow» to be v^ria^ic© 
with tl^ religion of *Fesus in fSie Hew 5?e^tam«nt ; rmi^ 
moewiih. %e iaws of Hati]»re of 0o4. The Qonventioii 
-was ashamed of the whole thin^, aijd added hy|>ocnsy t<o 
its crim-e,: it did sot -daa^e mentioix the wpyd slaye. 
you V. 18 - 
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was the lirot groat fiifcej) ago.infi{< froedoiu. It; imB coat, 
U8 millions of pcoplo. Wo oliottld 1jii*vo haii a population 
ijountiing miUiona more. It. hm cobI.. hwTidroda of wiil- 
lions of monoy. fh& Wiiig is poorer, tiho Democrat km a 
snaallor majority. Ay, it 1ms coat ua wliat is worth more 
iiimn hath, irionoy and humai). life — it Los cost ra«.Bhood j 
it has caused us Drime, fftlaoaess to our nature and our God. 
Just now tlio " ChiiHtian RepubHc " commits a greater of- 
fence agRioafc tho fundamental priiici|)Jo8 of all morality, 
all religion, than the Ruasian or the Turk, or any Pagan 
despotism m the wido world I 

How came it ? The North wanted a special privilege of 
navigation ; and it let slavery into the CoBBtifcutioa for 
that pitiful price. Mr Gorhfim, a represtintative from Mas- 
sachusetts, tt Boston man, in the Convention, deolai'ed that 
Massachusetts wanted Union, not lo defend herself, she 
could do BO, and had done bo, and h^d defended others 
along with Iier; but she wanted a special privilege to 
trade. I am ashamed to confess it, — ^fchat we^ the Jimssa- 
.chusetts which had just come out of the Revolutionary 
war. Here was a " compromise " between the covetous- 
iiesB of the Korth, wanting a special privilege of naviga- 
tion, and the idleness of the South, wishing to eat but not 
to ^am.. Between these two mill-stones the African man 
was crushed into a slave— a mere chattel " to aM intents, 
constructions, and puiposea wlmtsoevev." That was the 
firsi) step. 

II. In 1 792, America admitted Kentucky, as » new State, 
made out of old eoil, &iid established slavery therein. That 
was tSse first act of Congress establishing new skvery so 
far as she had power. Since then Amenca has thrice re- 
peated the experiment; — in 1796, esfcablis'ning slavery in 
TsnaesBeei in 1817, in MiBsissippi ; and in 1819, in Aia- 
baMia— three new States made aJxesh out of old slave -loii. 
That was the second step. 

III. In 1798, Amerioa adopted slavery as a Federal in- 
stitntiop ; undertook herself, the Fedeml government, to 
seize and deliver up fihe fugitive slave. She took no such 
charge of other fugitive "property.*' '^he was iiot field- 
driver for horses and mules, only the hog-reeve for fugitive 
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ID 5311, "owlowed Toy tlioir Croator wiili ccirtsvvn analjertaWo 
rightB^" " to lifo, libertj-j, and tlio pai-SKit; of Txappiness/'' 
That was tlio tliird step ; and the grehb fflspour der of 
tine Cousfcitufcion " deolarod it waa wholly nnconstitin- 
tioual; " ovary freeman, who thinks with a free/ mint! , I am 
confident will say tho same. 

rV". In 1803, Louisiana was purchased fk)m Franco o,nd 
organized into a terrifeoiyj with slavery in it. Tim waa 
the firefi iatfcempt of America to carry the hat^fnl ituBtibution 
upon new Boil, acquired since the Doolaration of Indopend- 
onco. In 1812, Louieiemft waa admitted a8 a' Stafca with 
slavery in it; the first slave State loado out of new soil, 
acquir^jd after the Declaration. Hitherto Blavery had heeii 
confined to the Atlantic slope of the continent; in l'^d2, 
the Federal government e8tfi.blished it in the valley of the 
Mississippi j in 1803, for the first time, she oarriod it west 
of the great river. That waa the fourth step. 

V. In 1819-20, Iklissouri waa organised as a St^atei in 
1821, admitted with slavery in it. Befoi-e this time, slavery 
had receded firom the North. On the Atlantic, it did not 
reachuptoihefoi't'lcth parallel of latitude : onthjeMissiBsippi, 
it smak below the thirty-seventh. But by adijiittittg ffis- 
souri, it all at once rose to the fortiei% parallel of lamtude. 
Here, however, there was a grcsftt battle. The South 
wanted slavery to extend all the way from the Golf of 
Mexico to the British line. The Hortli wanted to i-estriot 
slavery by tJie Mississippi rivsr, iind aot cony it west. 
A few Northern mm were brought up; nothing is more 
marketable than Northern politicians. Whig or Democrat, 
it makes no odds, both are lieges of the ^mighty doBar, 
Wickedness prevmled ; Missottri cMne in with her slaves/ 



Miasonri Compromise, by whion slavery was restricted in 
the Louisiana territory north of 88° 30*. Then, all 
temtoiy South thereof w@& over t-o ^szt iaBtitution.; 
In 1i880, Arkansas was organized m a i^rritory, and came 
in Rs a State with slavery. In the teititory of Louisiana, 
bought in 1808, there are now -123,1 slaves. That was 
the Still step. 




" the celebrated 



Vl. In 1845, Florida wftfl fi-clmifctod as n slavo Siato, witli 
a iCOEBtit.wtio3a providiiog that the j^eneral asoombly BhtsU 
liuvo no power iio pass laws eiaMteipatipfy alavoBj" or to 
forbid omigrraiita to bring thew Blayes TV7,ta tfaeni. Here, 
.Biaveiy -was extended over terriUxtj acquired for tliat purt- 
posG from Spaip in 18l9-21 ; raade perpetml therem. it 
went down to tuo Gulf of Mexico, roacmng far in. That 
mas Uio amOk stop, 

VH. In 1845, Texas was " r^annerod " and admitted as 
a State. Th:l» was torritoiy whence the Mjewcans hod 
banished slavery. Slaver/ was in tho CanBtitution of 
Tessas ; was earned west of the territoiy jpiirchased of 
Ecance, and spread over 82^,520 isquare aniJea, It was 
establislned in a territory forty-three rtiraes ;greater than 
.MesBaohiisetts, by and by to be carved into more slave 
StatoB. This Wasthe ftrsttinse that America had everest&b'- 
lished elavery m any land whence any igovemroent had 
positively driven it out. That was the seventh step. 

"Sndj. In 1848j at the cosdasiwu of the war for plundeit- • 
iag ailejacQ, by 'conquest and treaty >we .acquired ^alifor- 
iiia, Utah, -and iNew iMeaico— a territpiry of anoire 'than 
j596,000 square miles. This was coveted »b new ground 
far the i&xteaasion of Blaxsery. The .Mexican war waa begun 
and continued fori slavery, 'the land was to be sbrYe soil. 
This was the first time we had conquered new "land in 'bat- 
tle for the sake of iputting slavery <>n it. Tkat w^s ths 
eighth step. 

Ma 1B60, yoa remember iahe ^ory,'"The Union is in 
dan^;,l"--nHow lujstaiy men roared, '"The Union is in 
dftB^er J"'~-r]S,ow sthe politacians t&Tk<&d, <&Ti!S.^he^s^^ 
Whe '^jpe^ilas^ p{ '4x^ skimp, Tou ODemem- 

3^r, Ihei " ^oatjsn dosqueno© that sctreameoL, <and, tottered 
Mid istpod a tipto©,';ffiftd Kpre^^dic^ feigers,. and tore hsar, 
md rmyaj^d^ muf heavens with its scary speeeh i-r 
'^4;M Uni<p; is %^ h.our I ^Ta^ ceMwsated 

€Jompromise,m«»8^3^s wei*ej|>ft8s©d. So fer as it couct-mB 
jQus qa^^t!<>n, theyj!^^ fiio Fugitive glavd iBill — 

of which I do not think yotawish 'me^\a,t leiafit- t-o^^sssfe 
again ; of ttie estabHshwieat ©i a territorial govemmcmt in , 
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Now Mosdoo ftntl ITtah, oxtondiug' skveny ovwr 407,667 
squayo miles, — a iomtory larger tofm fiffcy-tlw'eo Statea of 
f-lio sizo of Massactusefcte ; it paid Tearas ten millions of 
incney ae a gifife to slavoly. 

' Tiiut '.vaa the grcvatost stop of all cincj sk^very wael iu- 
mignrated in the Conatitution, It wai iih© most influlfcin^ 
to tho North; it was moat revolting- to om political ideas^ 
and tl'io principles of our professed rolij^n. You remem- 
ber the etir, and tamnlt, and stom. You, have not for- 

fotten the promise that ''agitation was to cemeJ^ In 
852, the Whigs decided to **disoount0iaanoo" agitation ; 
and the Democrats, being etronger and more audadons, 
declared that they would resist all attempts to renew tho 
agitation on the question of slavery, in Congress or out^ 
in whatBoever shape. That yf&s the ninth great stop. 

In 1 776, African slavery existed in all tihc thirteen States, 
In a few years it shmni: sTfUihward. In 1790, the end o{ 
BelAWftTG in 40* was its ncwrthem Atlantic limit ; on thee 
Mississippi, it fell away to less than S?*. Below the snaky 
iline^ whack sepa^iitsc Dds'vrsrs, ^oi'^aiiu, Virginia, and 
Keatiicky ca the south, feom New Yoiek; Fennsyivaaia, 
and Ohio, on th& north, east of the "Eathet of WateM,'* 
on the Atlantic elopes of th« Gon1mentr~-f&e lOionster haS 
scope and verge enough. North aaid west of these Kmiis 
he oared not show his head. Bat ire that ycjar, Ammca 
bought of Maryland and Yirgima & field f ten miiss sqaayei'* 
as capital of the United States j in 1800, the seat of govem- 
inent was transferred from Philadelphia to the distriot of 
Co'mmbia; in 1802, Gongress re-enacted^ the sfeve codes 
of Virginia and Maryland, extending them oveir the capitsd 
of tihe nation. Behold, the Fedbral govemmsat of the sole 
Chrifiitian EOTublic of the world has ifes head-quarters on 
slave soil 1 C&ngress had gOEB South----oiainous change I 
Smm UiSrt de^, no State lia« abolished slavery. B stiJl 
exists in the six old States, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia*, 
North Osfolina, South Carolina, aadi Geoj^. B h^ 
spread inta Ksntttclcy, Ta^inesse©^ islftbaxss, Mississippi, 
four new States in twenty y^i^ m^ of the terriTOry 
of ih.& old States. It has been put anew ixlto Lomsiatu^ 
Mfesoimi Arkansas, Horida, Texas,— fiye new Sisates mad© 
oat of temtory acquired for ecstendiag tibe area of slavery. 
It has been earned to Utah and New mexiooy-— laiid pltm- 
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dered from Moadou for this purpoao. Tm white polygamy 
of Jo8 Smith, and the black polygamy of men yet more 
ahamelosB, there flonriah aide by aide. It has spread over 
1,051,523 Bouaro miles, whore there was no legal slavery 
at all in, 1788. It has blotted the Missisaippi valley with 
more than 1,580,000 elavea. It has put slavery in a popu- 
lation of 3,250,303 white persons, which else would never 
lav© had an entailment of this ctirae upc n their propeiiy, 
their educationj, and their morality, and their religion I . 

"Vvhy was all this ? Has the South the most money, 
and so can buy up the NortJi ? tho most votetj, and so can 
scaro us by overwhelming numbers ? Not at all ; the 
South ib poor in money : in, numbers she is weak. Th© 
North is strong in both. The South wanted slavery, the 
North did not want freedciii for the African. Before 1808, 
NoiHiheni clergymen occasionally ventured their little sav- 
ings in the slave- trade : since 1808, they obey with alacrity 
all attempts of the slav© power to blaspheme the higher 
law of God! At Rach step, the South becomes more im- 
perious, more insulting. She has served us right 1 Nine 
times ike has demanded a sacrifice — ^nine times tJbe North 
has granted the demand. In some twenty-four million^ 
of men, eresj seventh man is a slave j the children of Jef- 
ferson and Madison are sold at public vendue. Senator 
Foot© roared in the Capitol ; his fether*s sons were slaves 
in the sam© street I It is a gpreat country a " Union '* 
worth saving I ; 

But wbc; w to blame for aR this ? The North has had 
th© majority in the Federal councils from the beginning. 
It is the North who is to blame for these nine st<eps-— for 
establishing, spreading, fostering, and perpetuating the 
worst instituiaon wberewifch th© Spaniard has dared to 
blot the Western oontiaent. Wbo put slavery in the Opn* 
stitution, ihade it Federal ? who put it in th© new States P 
who ^ot ^©iiv soil to plant it in ? who carried it across th© 
Mississipj^-rrrintO liora^ Utah, Now 

Meraoo f who established it in th© capit&l of th© United 
States ? wlio adopteKd e!av^ and Tolonteered^^to a 
runaway, in 1793, and rifflpeate^ the; iactin I850,--^in defi^ 
ance of ail law, all precedent, all right ? Why; it was th© 
North. Spain armed hek^i^slf :with bjoodhotriidgf,*' said 
Mv FiU, " to e?i:tkpa*& th© ws'dtched Ba|a^ 



In 1850, the Chriisfcian Democracy sot worse bloodhoonc^* , . 
afoot to pursue Ellen Craft ; offered them five dollara for 
the run, if they did v.itt, take her; ten if tJiey did! 'SLh& . 
price of blood was Northern money; the bloodhounds— */ r 
they wore kidnappere bom at the North, bred there, ken-/ 
nelied in her church, fed on her sacnaments, blessed by ! 
priests 1 In 1778, Mr Ktt had a yefc ht<r8her name for 0i^C 
beasts wherewith despotic Spain hunted the red man 
the woods — he called them " HeU Hovn^.'* But they only^ . < ' 
hunted " savaKes, hoatheiis, men boni in* barbarous lands." { 
"What would he say of the pack which in 1851 hunted , 
American Christians, in . the "Athena , of America/' aiid 
stole a man on the grave of Hancock aiid Adams — all Bos^, v 
ton looking on, and its priests blessing Ijhe ^lead I s 
The slave power is now ready to tafcfii the tenth step. ■ 
It wants these things ; the acquisition of Cuba, the Mesilla 
Valley, the enslavement of Nebraska. Of thd first and s6*- 
cond I shall not now say anything. The third is a most - 
important matter. It is an attempt to establish slavery in f 
a new country. First, in a country where it never exi8ted|; 
to any extent. There is only one American in the fcerri* : ' 
tory knowia to have ever held a slave. Hiat is a missionary 
who went thither from Boston, and, for a thousand dollars, 
bought a man in Missouri, to serve as help "for his sick 
wife,- — ^the only slave ever held by an Ameiican in Nebras- 
ka, 80 &r as Senator Douglas is informed j and of all men 
the most, ho ought to know. 

. ii^eadb, it is an attempt by the Federal government to 
establish it in a territory where it has been prohibited by 
the Federal government itself, by the solemn enaciaoaent cf 
Congress, joaade thirty-three y^ars ago, at a time when all, 
the Nor& swore solemnly that it would not aufier slavery 
to com© north another ipch. 

Do you know what is the population of Nebraska? 
There are not ojie thousand Amenqaios in it. There is a 
delegate from Nebraska at Washington. H© hsA s&m^iy 
votes, out , of thik Vftiic territory I 3?here were two com- 
petitors, and I suppose there could- not have been more 
than two . hundred votes castj I doubt if there were one 
h^dred. 

It is an immense territory, 485,000 square miles j larger 
than sixty-two States of the size of Massachusetts. It 
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ctontains M muxih. land Aa all tlio tliirtGen StJitea t1iat« fonglit 
the EovolufcioDi and irtore tliaii 121,000 wquare Miilea bo- 
sidos. Br&w a lino from OlVisste to Amaterdam,-— !N\^ibrd8- 
ka i« kf ^01? than tk© parfc of Western Bnropo thm cut olE 
It contains more than all the fonrteen Free States east 
of the Mississippi,— Mfiino, New . Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Ithodo Island, Gonnectiout, Now York, 
ISfew Jerdey, Pennaylyania, Oluo, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Wiaco?Vjin-i--and 8S>893 aquai*© miles over arid 
ftbc /'e. It reaches from the/ westettj. boundary of Mis- 
souri to th© Rocky Moantains. It extends frotri ?J7" north 
latitude to 49' — twelve degrees of latitude ; and from 94" 
longitude to 114*-— twenty degrees of lon^tude. Its waters 
run to the Gulf of Mexico, to the Pacific Ocean, and toi 
Hudson's Bay. The blood of the slave will reach " Green- 
land's icy mountains," tttid st«in the '^^aters at t^ie month 
of Baffin's Bay I the Saskatchawan, its great northern 
river, will drain the skv© soil into Lake Winnepeg, and 
the Ireel of Captain Ktoe'a ship, returning^ from his adven- . 
turous quest m the Arctic sea, will pass through waters 
that are darkened by the h«t OT-eart crime of America I 

The slave power has leng\be6n seeking to extend its; 
juriadiotion. It has eminently succeeded. It filliS all the 
chief offices of the nation j the presidents are; fikre presir 
sid€5nt&i the supreme court i& of siaye judges, every o^ej the 
district judges^ — ^yoti all know Judge Sprague, Judge Gner, 
Judge Kane. In all that depends on the poKtiodl action 
of Amedca, the skve power carries the da^. In what de- 
^nds on industry, population, education, it is the North. 
The idaye power seeks to extend its institutaona at the ex- 
pense of hnniaMty* The North works with it.^ In this 
century, the South haa been/oiled in only two efforts,—- to 
extend skyery to California and Oregon : nine tunes it has 
succeeded. 

Now see why the Boutii wishes to establish skvery in 
Nefoiraiskia. • 

1, She wishes to gsdn a direct power in Congress. So 
she wants new skve States, that she may Hayenew slave 
Senator^ to give lier the nttemoBt power in the Sen&te of 
the United States. 

2. Nes:t, she wishes indirectly to gain ipower by directly 
checking the rapid growth of the free States of the North; 
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If Nebraslcei ia free, the tide of immigratioTa will Hfet ishithor, 
as onco to OMo, Micliigaa, Illinois ; as now to WiBconsiu/ 
Iowa, MiruoGota. There will bo a rapid incroaae of freo* 
men, with theii' coBseqaexit wealth, educatiwA, ideas, demo- 

'Oratio institutions, free Slatea, with consequont politicei 

■ power.. 

All thia tho South wishes to avoid ; for the South — 1 
must say it.— -is the enemy t)f the North. She is the fos to 
Northern industry-- to our mines, our manu£iiotares, and 
our commerce. Thrice, in my day, has she sought to ruin 
all three. She is the foo t(> puj institntiontt—^to our denio- 
craida politics in ^^he State, our demooratw? 'Culture in thw 
school^ our democratic work in the jcpmmumty, our demo- 
cratid equality in the family, and ourr domocraiiL! religion 
in the Church. Hear what a great slave orgm: says oiv^<^* 
ligion: — The Bible has been vouchRafed ifco- maiJand for 
the purpose of keeping us oat of hell-fiye and getting us 
isito heaven by the mysteries ot *kith and the inner luef— 
not to teach us ethaology, g^overament," &». It is ^hei 
Editor of th& Richmond Emunmefr who saya ^a^^ the Ajoaeri- 
dan Gharg^ at Turin. 

I say the South is the enemy of the North. Bngfend isr 
the Hval of the North, a powerfiil rival, , often; dangerous f 
sometimes a meai* and di^nourable riviai. Buii the South, 
is: ouiL» /oe,-^fistr .m<a'©; d«»ngerou», meanear, and: mo^* 
honouiablo. Englaaad keeps tr«ati^.; the Soufii bp!«»kap 
feith. She broke feith individually,, and Webster lies there 
a wreck on the shnr© of his own eatatb y hrrnkd it ination- 
ally, and reoiewt the agitation i " I always knew shsf 
would J I never truiated her lying brealai } I warned my 
brothers and sisteins against it; now sh^ fialfiis the ec^jseetftM 



nal development. Her success is our ruinV Our wcslfer© 
shames her institutions, her idoa^i and i& the desttmctioxL' 
to her peculiar iastitation." She has beeii b^^ea m he* 
effort to blot the territory of Oregon with slaverj j, but 
she never surrenders. This X honom? iff &e Soui^i,— *8he is 
always tcue to herciwn insititntion, and her cfwn idea. Ihojs- 
our the man. who, on Hjnaoubuth llockiJ when th©^^ of the 
Paritaas croubhsd and ahrank down, and scarce oa^ bravai 
wordooould get spoken for humanif^ and the great rights 
of man wMch our fatJiers brought across the sea,— I honour 



tion. She is the 
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tlie Sbufcliorn mart. wSio stood up and olaimod tho^t slav'^ei'y 
shonld be protected, on Plymoutli B/Ock, md told one 
Nortliern candidate for the Prooidonoy that ho also had 
once offer^id end voluntoeied to shonlder his musket," " the 
old MiddloBO?^ musket/' and march South to put dowu an 
insttvrection of sJavos. I say, I honour a man's fidelity 
to his own principle^ even if it is a base one. 

Such are tho two general reasons why the South wishes 
sWery in this new t^erritory. But here is a third reaaony 
iquito special* 

3» There must bo communication witli the West. Three 
railroads are possible; one lies through Mexican territory, 
but we have not got it, for the . Gadsden treaty is not yet a 
fact accomplished 'two others lie through Nebraska tern', 
tory. One or the other of . them must be built. If 
Neljraska is free soil, the slave master cannot take his 
slave across, for the law of the free soil makes the black 
man free. But if Nebraska is a slave State, then ^,he 
master can go there and carry his " chattels personal,"— * 
coffles of men, droves of women, herds of children, attended 
by the " missionary' from Boston," and the bloodliounds of 
the kidnapper. She wants right of way for her institution j 
a slave railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific. Such 
are the reasons why she wants to establish slavery there. 

See what encourages the South to make new encroach- 
ments. She has been eminently successful in her former 
demands, especially with the l^t/ The authors of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill did not think that enormity could be got 
through Congress : it was too atrociouBia itself, too insult* 
to the North. But 35^brthem inen sprang forward 
to defend it— powerful poiiticisais supported it to the 
foHesfc extent. The wori^e it wa8>. the better they likad it. 
Northern merchants wer«i in favour of it — ^it "would con* 
ciliate the South.'* Norf /lem ministera in cdl the churches 
of conmierce baptised it/ defended it out of the Old Testa* 
ment, or the New T-egtament. The Senator, of Boston gave 
it his mighty aidj-riiie went tiirough the land a huckster of 
slavery, peddling Atheism: ihe B&'presenta.tivo of Boston 
gave it ms vote* Their oonatittlents sustained both ! AJl 
the ^eat cities of the North executed the bill. The lead- 
ing jooi-nals of Boston advised the merchants to withhold 
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all commercial iiitercourao froun towns whicli opposed kkl- 
nappiug. There was a " XJnion Meeting " at Fftiieoil Hall.. 
You romombcr tbo men on tlio platfom : the speeches aro 
not forgotten. The doctrine that there ie a law of God 
above the passions the multitisdo and tho ambition of 
their leaders, was treated Vith scorn and hooting : a loti^; 



was iiiaugiirated as the first principle of JRepnblican govern- 
ment ; iu politics, religion niake» men mad 5 Mr Clay do- 
clared that *• no Northern gentlemen will ever help return 
a fugitive slave 1" What took place at .Philadelphia ? 
N^w York? Cincinnati? — nay, at Boston ? The Northern 
churches of oommerco thought slaveiry was? a blASsiu;^, 
kidnapping a " grace*" The Democrats and Whiga vio 
with each other in devotion fco the Fugitive Slave Bill. The 
" Compromises " are the golden rme. Tho North con- 
quered her prejudices. The South sees this, and makes 
another demand. Why not ? I am glad of it. She serves 
us right. 

There is one thing more which helps her. The South, 
weak in numbers, weak in money, has yet a certain unity 
of idea, — ^th&t of slavery. She has the poiiti<^l skill to 
control the money and the nuiaber« of wi© North. She 
always makes the Presidents. As the Catholic priest takes 
a bit of baker's br*^, and says, "Brmd thou art, become 
& God ! " and the lough is God,-—*© the South tak^ any 
man and transubstautM^ic" Mmj— " Thou art a man ! be»- 
come a President ! " .And by political transubstantialaoa 
Polk and Pierce are Presidents, to be li^d, up,'* to be 



Now the Northern lump covets exceedingly thfs Preai- 
dentml transubstantiisttion ; v but to afciain thereuatOj it 
must be of the lighii leaven for the South, A new Presi- 
dent is presently to be kneaded together/ to be baked to 
the requisite hardness, transubstantiated, and then set up 
in 185^. Several ol^ JSphrawsm, sim I takes ''not tnmod, * 
begin to swell, and bubble, and erftok, and break, h^iag 
presently to be in condition to be feransubstantiated. Some 
Northern dough is leavening itself to suit the Southern 
^te. Alas ! It is not in man that wa3keth to direct Ms 
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• Btepa," Maay are loaveaod, "bwt fow rise. A Norfchera 
mm, a bold adventurer, a bar-room politician, of Illiaoia, 
born in Tonnont;, tihoy mj, bas lonff covetocl pTeaidontial 
trRnsubtantiafcion. Mq hm tempered his meosares of moal 
mth Soutbom leaven ; be i» a slavo-hobler — noi! bom so ; 
be coarted skvery and " marriod on bo huo stirred into 
bb cbaraoter a great amount of appropriate i©aven/-~-tlie 
omptyinga " of Soutbem firkins, the leavings of Southern 
JfeastB, the yeasty scum md fro:^b of the Soutbem consoiouS" 
ne&s where slavery beats and swelters and keepa up a per- 
pofcual fermentation. In 1862, all bia baven wy of no 
avail; even the beat of tbft Baltimore Convention could not 
make him rise to the requ'aite degree. Now be adds more 
potent leaven, and drugs bis Northern dough, hoping the' 
lump will rise a presidential loaf ! 

Mr Douglas has mad© bis bid for the Presidencsy. He 
claims that the Missouri Compromiie -was abolished m 1850. 
Nobody knmr it then; not he himself: it is bia last dis-^ 
covejy . ' Then be claims that Congress ba«. bo ligbt to say 
that slavery shall not be in the territory, 

. So <3i0 question is, shall we let slavery into tbe two great 
territories of Kaniaas and Nebraska? That is a qaestioa: 
€tf political economy. Here it is. Sbali men work witb 
poor industrial toote, or witb good ones ? Shall tb©y ba-ve 
the varied indusW of New England and the Norfe, or ^ibet 
slave labour of ^yirginia and Carolina ? SbsU their land 
be worth five ddltays and eight cents &a acr6 as in Sdutb 
Garoliafe, or thirty miliars and a half as in Ooimecticut t 
Shall the people all be comfortable, mgaged in honest 
work, which enricbea while it elevates ; or sbali a psat be 
the poorest of' the world that a few may be idle and nob t 
Ibh & question of political morality. Shall the govern- 
ment bo a commonwealth wbeir® ail sre citijsens, or an 
aristiooracy where man owns bis brotter man? Shall 
there be the schoc^ Ohio, or the ignorance of Tennos- 
see 'f Sbali it: be a virtne and a dignrfcy io< teacb> as it is 
in. &e public scboofe of Boston j a great ehanty, as soma 
of yon are admimstea?iag in piivs^ schools for iiha ignomnt 
and poor J or sbail it bs a cmne, as in Yir^inm> wbere Mrs 
I^oagias, by sentence of court, is now semng oat Jier tims 
in ink House of Corressfeion, for; teaching a bla«k child its 
letters ? Shall there be tbe pubbo libraries, newspapers. 
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■iodiUTOB, Ijrconms, erf MassacliviBGtfcs j ov iim ignomtifcie, tiie 
%noblo sloth, of MiBBiiisippi m<l Alobama ? Ay ! it is » 
(quostiou of doraestric momiifcy, IShaU «. latMi liav© a rufht 
jtio his own HmbSj, his liborty, ibis Hifo? SJuiill tSuo xaxoSex* 
^owji 'fche babe that i« born from 2ier bosora ? ShsM. h& 
■ ia maid, and ke&p Jxer maoctmoo and her Jjonour ? Sliall 
ishe be a wife, >fmtkftil to him ihah ahe loves, or ahftB lixe 
ho tbe jBStTOineiit of a mmtm'a Imt, vrho hea ike Inw to 
enforciij r*-pe aud yidience '? l%at ib Xbe qnesiioii. 

It m a great Teligicas qtaeaiaon. Bliall ihe passioziB aaxd 
arabifcion of base meB liave mle in Melvriisfca, or the uatomi 
law of the moat hi^h G^od ? The Unitotiaai Anfcutootil Con- 
vention at Wproester debated the great .qaoationi, u^liethor 
!Tc< a should have aXdfcaay in the chnrohes. Tha Americaii 
Tmct Sociely, ,the Amiarican Mnaeimmj Society, have 
questions of similar magnitade, which come before i^hem. 
This is not thought a religious (^ueatioiL. It is only one 
which concems tao wel&r© of asoilhoxiB of juten, in hundreds 
of jreare yet to coms^ ay, thouBands I The prayer tJf the 
PuritRn, his self-denial, his (fcraet in .0«>d, and lovie of the 
3ight> — they are the beat inheritance New Bngiand ever 
^Qt — shall we exti^d the best in!^bifcuj[dc«jB ; of Hew England 
to ISfesbraaka j or ahsHH we «end Mxere the slave-idriwsr mt^ 
Mb whip, m^h hh bloodhound, witih his politician and his 
I sbali I my the aesct word? I paaa it by« That 
question must be answered in a moniJi; in tone short 
jmonth J ay I -perhaps, in a week. 

In sixty years, Vargisiia li^^iiot doablod lira* poptdation, 
while New Yrork hi^ ten tfanes the popakti(m of 1700, 
The most valuable eacporfe tjf Vargifsia,, is her slaves, 
adchad hj tfche "hast blood x>f ^k■e old idqmiaioai" the 
"Mother of Prefiidenis" is also the igree^ sWe-br^der of 
America. Since rshe ceased to import bondmen irom 
Africa, her slaves become continually in the face ; it 
is the '"^ effect of the <*lHnate "— rand JOemoea^Aio iuBlita- 
.tions. One qnarterr of her slaves have but one-fomiih 
Africaja blood in i^ieir veins; half ©f . her ^ves ^ase half 
white. 1!he Ethiopian is changing Ms skin. Bene^ceiit 
" effect of the olimaAe "-r-end IlNemoomtic instituMons 1 By 
the laws of Virginia, it is a crisae pamiahabl© by iro pzisoai- 
ment, to deny me master's right to hold his slave; it was 
lately proposed in her Legislature, to exclBdae from iiio 
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box ftll persona guilty of thiu opinion. Her presont law 
l^rovidcs that men of tlireo-fonrths white descent shall be 
trm — it ia now proposed to enal&vo all who have loss than 
mne-tenths OaucasiftU blood ; so the blood of *' tT^fferson 
and Sally," uacoiitrtniniited by any new Afrioan admix- 
turo, muflt pass through yet four other slave-bTOeding^ 
Preaidoixts before it is ont^'tled to freedom I New York 
has 882,5G7 children at her public achools. Virgiiiia makes 
it a crime to teach writing and reading to Blaves. Her 
highest literature is partisan newspapers and speeches ; 
her noblest men are nothing but party politicians her 
chief manufacture is slaves — children of h er own Caucasian 
loins, begotten for ecqportation. She stocks tho planta- 
tions of Alabiaraa and the bagnios of New Orleanv^ Shall 
we establish, in Nebraska the institutions of Virginia P Lot 
the North answer. 

I know Northern politicians say, " slavery will never go 
there ! Do they believe tlieir own word ir Tliey believo 
it I In 1820, thOT* said it could not go to Missouri ; then, 
there were but 10,222 therein ; now 87,422 1 more than a 
quarter of aU ihe> slaves in the United States are north of 
36* 30*. Desperate men fipom the slave States of the At- 
lantic and the Mississippi, too miserable to reach California, 
will find their El Dorado in Nebraska, take slaves there 
and work their lives out t ^ It will . be a better breeding 
State than Yirgiiaia herself. 

Congress, it is said, has no right to legislate for the peo- 
ple of the territoiy against slavery. It must be left to the 
mhabitants thereof. There are 486-000 square mOes,-— 
not 1000 men, not ^two hundred voters. Shall two hun- 
dred squatters entail slcvery on a country as large as all 
Germany. Switaserhmd, France, Belgiimi, and HoUand ? Is 
it " democratio " for Congress to aUowtwo hundi'ed ytrag- 
giers in th© wilderness, cheafebag the Indians, swearing, 
violent, balf of them unable to write or read, — is it demo- 
cratic in Congress to allow these vagabonds of the wilder- 
ness to establish the worst institution which Spain, brought 
out of the middle ages; which Western Earo|»e casta off 
with scora j which Russia treads unde?* her feet ; which 
'furkey rejects wittt indignation, — and spread this over a 
cotmtry larger thaa the whole Eoman empire when Julius 
Oajsar was cradled in his mother's ams ? If it is so, let 
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me go Ijaok and, 0 moat iDflperiftl Niclsolos I lot mo loam 
poHtioal jitstioo from thee, tncu last great tyrant of ih& 
Western world ! 

Buppoae we grant tliia, — ^will th&t be tlio ©rid f Suppose 
slavery flows into NebnTiska, — is that all? TM»isthe tenth 
time that eiavery haa uemanded a great wron^, land the 
North haa said, ^'Yes, I will do it/' Emh toiine it has 
been a grmtev and woraer wrong. Onr great enemy de- 
mands sacrifices, not of inteirests bat of principle ; the 
Bacred prinoipb of natural right, allegiance to the Eteroul 
God. " Ghrant it," say they, " or we will diaaolve the 
Union.*' PresentJy the cry will bo raised" again, " Save 
the Union I Oil W'e tlie Union.?' "The union is in 
dangeir — ^this hoar \ ** 'frill be nmg again in our deceived 
ears. Sappose it is gmnted. Only once in seventy y^ara 
has the Southern demand been rejected,— when she asked, 
to put slavery into Oregon. But the conseience of the 
North,— there is not mudi of it,-— not enough to «9M;t, only 
to grumble, or perchance to swear, The conscience of the 
North complains. " Stop that agitatioa, or I dissolve 
the Union at once," says the South. Thentibe North says 
again, " Hush I Save the Union ! " and there will not be 
a whisper from Whig or Democrat. The Chiaxsh has got 
its itiican mouth eewm up with an iron thread. 

Then the South will demand again, "Grant us this de- 
mand, or we will dissolve the Union ! "—and the same 
iking goes over and over again. Do you think the North 
foars a dissolution of iite tWon f As much as I fear tihat 
this handM of Howers shall xise and strike the life jut of 
my soul, J^o / No I Think not of that. Is it love of countiy 
which prompfas the Northsra sacrifice of conscience ? No I 
never I Never, no I It is love of the dollar. It is love of 
the power of I3ie majority, of the alav0-hold0r''8 power f not 
love of man, but love of money. While the North can 
make money by the Ussion, there is no danger of dis^ 
solution ! 

Gmnt thia, and oee what follows. I omit tho probable 
acts of individual States, over which Congress has no direct 
controL 

I. The South will claim that the master has a right to 
take his slaves into a free Sfcafe&— ^spittj of its laws to the 



cofifaniay^-THmd liold tbom ttibore-^^arat, for «. tJefinifco tim«, 
«i5ty 8e!»ir6R\ years j nmt, for an iftdefimito pen'oel oai perpetuity^ 
That will restore slavery to tine North and euaUo me sons 
<Df Jfew iEnglflmd'to refcttwii ito tjieir n«tiv« larad wfitli tjieir 
*'o|uittel8 personaL'^ PerSiaps it will reqtriro mo Aat of 
£Jonffress t»o do this — amd sttj&ereode " tt»e Ordiimnoe of 
1787, or dedkre it "iwdpessativG and roH." The whole 
mtty be dobe aiiy day by me SujH^me Gourt of the Onitcid 
Btfttos j "May day when "the JPireaidesst ahull say, "Dovm 
!with you, jndges. IDo as y-^uar© hid" Whim aad Dor 
imociata can do all ifchinffsthrottgh money, whi<jh strength;, 
©neiii ihem ! wiU tho JS^orth conseiit ? Why j»ot, nothing 
is so supple a« the Horthcni'iiSHjk. 

..JL Then the South will seek more daiKe tarritory. Heire 
iu srhat is wanted ;-r-«, part of Mexioo,-<*the fitedsden treaty 
(Sfcipulatea f«r «bont;89,00Q,000 acises, eight S<tsrf»8 as ibrge 
m Mftssatdhnsetts J Cuba, .which dhe sl&Te pow^sr hits long 
xjdyeted f Porto Hk;© ; Heyti, which the Demooratio tOhria- 
iSa&m h&te ivfith <aiaic;h Mttemeas ; < Jamaicft ;«nd the other 
West indies ; : jthe iSatuflmch Idlaaads; other |>&rts cCihe 
Kort^sfira wad , Soatfeern . contanent. <S2a3?eiy mtjst be put 
im lali these -places. WiM ii^ Why not ? 

habit makes iall ithinjgs ea^. What mi ^asceTlmt " Jeld for 
religioiis ©ntsrprise z*^ Hayii would be, if this Biepjiblic 
should i«^fcocce slavery i>o St S3k>miQg6 l Gonqaer your 
prejudices .1 ■ 

HI.- Thim she will seek to restore iSie jA&iean slave- 
tmde. Sere 1 are -tiie «tepSi 1, toiauthome any .State to 
Itaport slaTfis J 2. . to anthorisse any iktdijjid^iBi' io :do so in 
«p^ <)f ithe tuiTera^laws of any State, which '1(611 be -de- 
clared *'iaopei«lai??e aad m<&di/'. or /'^Buperseded;" I can 
foresee the argusttents for ih© 3neasT3[re™--Whig .and Demo- 
,cratiC'-5'8S, me .theological .offgunaenliS, vdram from the 
Siible, from "conscience and the Constitution.** /Sojne 
futtsre Umtaiwaa Doctor ofWsim^, I auppose> for a " con- 
sideration"; 'irili be^ftfraid <^ a "JjMolutioa, of iihslljiion," 
and solve the probleiai of human destination by ofGamg to 
sacrifice his own brother, sister, wife, daughter, mother ! 
Will ^e, IK^orih conseait ;? Why stt^ vat the thirtejaoath 
idemaad aad not at the firat;, at ithe ninjih? Is it woise 

' ■ • ir, • ■ ■ 
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i6 steal 'B&athets pa^n in AM(i& iihm Oiai&tmi, hvAAoaM 
Virginia? W6T69 i0 eiml lihi* dl l^vaaiho Jvcmbo thSSBL 
tke danghteni of Jelferaon I "Why sbtnild Totit ike Horth 
ooiSiseatHHail the nlAves are to be ^dxmt&jf '^Mk^umuii^ii 
for civiliasfttioti oxnd OhnstiEtSii^ j Wlbit id iiMa>«r wMi^ 
the Noxl^i wS not consent to f ' ; ; 

Somo of ycuHuijr live long enotegh lo soe att tlnd. The 
Vmon hka mm. m daa^r m& ^imm, and &7e tmtm siyeA 
by (»»0rifico of ihoBO pme^lea wldoli Ke^ tlm htssad of ihd 
nation, and am its s^ry. la^ tluit; tm/di h j^pm^ 
mm to b© fiB:ok*yn ? It iff not irotm fof t4|S» fiflj* y*»0TO to 
c6me, than mr^& yearfi ^mat ; it is mt^ im Jhdstoiy 
of th^ Iai3t jSfby yeoff), - - „ 

In 1775> i/^rbat if it Imci; told HhB mm (dl witii 
battle st LexingtoB oud BimkeF Hill^-^'' ycftiir sdlis will 
gird the Ooiiii^Hoiise^^itik<jbdj^ jtidetttp ftznatej Boitoii 
wiU vote fcfi' a BiU wMch piKt& iface! fib&rfy of att^ tnaii in 
tbei bandbs of a oomni3EK»(»i»ir, td( be paj)^ iim^:mxtch §ot 
making tH: dl&re ss $or ded^^g j:'. ^ieemaiE^f sod BoMcw 
will am ottt its eeoldiemto lioxnt ftmm ilnnragiE iter skeete I;'^ 
"Wiat if on tbs IDtli of ApiU, 177&^ wfieia fifemael' Adaia« 
easdy "^f Oil ! wb^t a |^a;ib^inernii% id tMs<> aabe b«Beard 
tbe tidings in tbe lit^@ liil^ge "wh&m ps^iisbd i^e 

nigfet,-~wba4 if it bad been tc^d liad,-^** i^iafc 6ti tbs tOtE 
of Aj>ril> seventy-sisr years fmok ilds d&jf wiSi yon? «ity vf 
Boston land apoc^ yontb at BsviameMf^hv^^ violated ii^ 
own laws/imd Etaiized ber iiiagii^m^ bsndBji im iofd&tM 
■^ut ma aEnocen* rxi^a^ isi a ^«re-Hi*w4ftara ^1 '* W if 
zt bad been told; }Mx i^Bik W^Ot^ ia^B^ mP^-ei-S^mm 
eratac) BdBtonj to s^nso'cihio^ ilteoorl^ts^ 
land, io Snd nhdtidf<ift kss liaib^ belr^oniii^B^innoeeaussi/ 
Qxid tber virtue of ben? woiaian'e beart ? I^inis ^laitan^ 
wottid bav&cnreed tl^^y iii wbieb itmsssid a nm 
^as bom^ aad Jkmerid^ .ii^'l ' -W^t xf it bad b««aa 
told M&yhm o3r^ B<iS^^ ^^pS^^MBmtmi^ 
to defend Iddbne^piilim i^snld be'^otmted: to asnoi aa 
eonsnesst ^}t^ m^ms^hm&\$isBs^^ .^^y didmit,, 
know wbi^.kisextees^ eoold si!iok tibe Mcss^m hies^ snidr 
be base- ■ > ■ ■ " ' ' 

Whis i» to hhrnst Soirtfe ? Well, ld©fc eute^EW^ ^ - 
lb tW' Xlona^ «f BspE^&iE^entslirea tbsmas® «igbi^-«%bfe 
S^ntbem men i tbere one bmdred snd ics^tf-^Mi^ ^om^ 
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the Nisrtli. In. the Semt©, tKe Soatih hfts thirty, the -North 
thirty-two. But oiit of the two and thitty Norfchem 
Senators, niat twelr e men can be found to prntest against 
this wicked Bill. The Preetident ia » Norti lerii man ; tho 
Cabinet has the minority from the North, ; the committee of 
Senators who reported this Bill has a majority of Northern 
men; itsi chairman is a Northern man. 
' The v6ry men who enacted the BHigitive Slave Law turn 
pale' j but what do they ' iiof They do nothing 1 Where 
js the North ? Where hoa it been these fifty y«ora back ?■ — 
at the feet of the South. Where are the Northern ideas— 
■'where is the Northern conacienoe, the Northern righft i Oh, 
tell met where t Is it in your Legislature f Listen ! See 
if yud can hear any faint breathings of the great Northern 
heart, that ibnght thewarofLidependenoe. ' At least, it is 
itt the citi^. Idaten ! In Boston, the *' great men " who 
control Church and State-rthey have oafied conventions, 
hiivo they ? -prepared resolations-^gbt them ready— had 
preliminary meetirigs— have th^ f Nothing of it. There 
is.not a mouse stirring amoagst them. It is all right, I 
suppose, in the Iiti30^«5wh8 ? Nere is the Northern heart-— 
e, great conscience; that says, " (3ive me liberty or give me 
deathl *'"— "Besistanoe to \^r)9tnts is obedience to God } " 
Listen to Mas^hosetts I Cfaax you hear anything ? Well, 
I am a minister. . It is in the pulpits of the North, perhaps. 
Hark ! ;:The Bible rastles> as that Southern: wind, heavy 
with slavery, turns over i^ leaves rich in benedictions j <and 
I hear the dld:breath /3ome up again— Thou shalt We thy 
neighbour &8 thyselfr**— " Inasmuch as ye have not done it . 
unto ohe.of tlie^ lef.st of these my bt^thren, ye have n6t 
done it unto me." Is ihat the voiceofithe polpit ? Oh, no ! 
That . is the vdce of a Hebrew peasant ; a poor woman's 
son. In his own time, they saia He hath a devil." They . 
hung him as a bksjihamer," an /' infideU* Thai; is not 
the pulpites voice. Listen again. Here it is : " i wonld 
send back my ow^ That is the /answer of the 

American pulpit. Bight and twenty thousand Protestant 
ministers I The foremost sect of, them all debated, a little 
while ago, whether it shoxild have a Litany, and on what 
terms it should admit y oung men to the communion table- 
allow them to drink*fOTocers*wine,''and eat '*bfi^ 
on the Lord's day^* in the Lord's house j " and nevoij 
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dared to V'it that palaied hfuid, in which was onco the fire and 
blood of Chfi^nnips;. Rgabat the world's mightiest sin. Eight 
and twentjr ihoitmaad Priotestant niiuistoro, aad not a Beet 
tha( is opposed to slavery I Oh, the Church I thb Church of 
Amorioa I False to the great prophets of the Old Testament, 
the great world's Prophet of the New; felse to the fikthers 
whose bloody knees onoe kissed the Book of Plymouth I 

The Northern conscience^ the Northern religion^ the 
Northern faith in God — ^whero is it ? Is it in the midst of 
the people — ^the young men and the young women ; in your 
hearts and in my heart? liet us see. I^|9t our actions 
speak. Now is the time ; a month Sjienoe may be too late ; 

a week, »pd the deed may be done. Let. us, at least, 
be manly, and do our part. 

Well, let us contend bravely against this wicked device 
of men, who are the enemies aluce of America and mankind* 
I call on all men who love man and love God^ to oppose • 
this extension of slavery^ Talk against it, preach against 
it, print against it— by all means, act against it. Call 
meetings of the towns to oppose it, of the Congressional 
districts, of the Btate, yea, of all the firee States. Heke a 
fire in <he rmv of your timid servants in Congress. Let 
us fight manfully/ contes^Attg the ground inch by srich, till 
at , last we aris driven back to the Eock of Plymoutlu 
There let us gather up , the wreck of th6 old 4ship which 
brought over the three churches of Plymouth, Salem, Bos- 
ton,— whose children hiave so often proved fabe,^ — :there» 
with let us build anew our Mayflower, make Plymouth our 
Delft-haven, launch again upon the sea, sailing to Greeur 
land or to ^Africa, by prayer tc lay other deep ft>undatione, 
and in the wilderness to build up the glorious Uberty of 
the sojtts of God. . 

But we shall not toil in vain. Slavery is nothing. It 
exists only by a whim. Theocracy is nothing. Monardiy 
is nothing, Aristocracy nothing, America has no ''Pope," 
no "Eong," no "Noble;'' a breath unmakes them as a 
breath once made. Slavpry is- no more if we say it ; the 
morster dies. In one day the North could annihilate all 
the slavery which depends on the Federal Government — 
abolish it on the Federal soil, the capital, aiid the territories; 
abolish the American slave-trade, declare it piracy, or other 
•felony. Tb&t would be only, common legiskiBon, 'The 

19 « 
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next day wo could iibolish it in tJie slavo States. That 
would bo ro volution. 

America lias one jo^reat enemy-r^slavory, our deadliest foo. 
Do you believe it as always to Iqst f I tell yo*i no I O 
young America ! are you sure there is no law higher than 
iovo of money and power ? sure there is no justioo ? no 
God ? Quite tiure of that ?" Men have eometimes been mis- 
taken who reckoned without that Host. 

Political economy is ag&inst slavery ; it is a poor tool to 
work with. Compare Kentucky and Ohic, Virginia witli 
Pennsylvania and New York I Do you believe that shifty 
Americans will always use the poor, rudo instmment of 
the ravage ? They love riches too well. How wea|£ 
slavery makes a nation ! In time of war how easy it would 
foe for the enemy to raise up the 386,000 slaves of South 
Carolina against the 283,000 whites ! Where would then 
be the chivalry'* of that mediaaval State ? 

Slavery hinders the education and the industry of the 
people; it is fatal to their piety. Think of a religious 
kidnapper I a Christian slave-breeder 1 a slave-trader loving 
his neighbour as himself, receiving the "saoramenta" 
in some Protestant church from the hand of a Christian 
apostle^ then the next day selling babies by Hke dozen, and 
teariiig young women from the arms of their husbands, to 
feed the lust of lecherous New Orleans ! Imagine a re- 
ligious man selling his own children into eternal bondage ! 
T^ink of a Christian defending slavery out of the Bible, 
and declaring there is no higher law, but Atheism is the 
first principle of Republican government I 

" Slavery is the sum of all villanies what can save it ? 
Things refhae to be mismanaged for ever. All the world 
is against us. It is only in America that slave-trading, 
slave-breeding is thought Christian and Democratic, Mr 
Slatter, who had become rich by trading in the souls of 
meij, and ikmous frir preserving the Union, in his slavei- 
pen at the capital of the Christian Eepublic, once enter- 
tained the President of the United States at his cosily 
house in Baltimore j-^I forget whether it was Southern 
Mr Polk, or Northern Mr Fillmore ; slavery has thrown 
down the partition-wall between Whig and Demoprat. 
What European despot would have eaten salt with & man 
whose businass was to sell misery by the wholesale, and to 
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retail tlic ogony of Women ? Even tha mediosval Pope^ 
the elavo of stronger despota, who appropriately Bonds us 
his red-handod Bedini, to bo lauded by aspirants for th.6 
Pi-oaidency — ^would shrink from this. No Russian despoi; 
lias his sons as slaves to wait on him at table. Yoa must 
oomo to America to find a Cossack Px'esidenfc Who could 
boast that honour I Do you believa this wickedness ia 
always to continue ? Can the An^o-Saxon become Span- 
ish? New England like Bolivia, Fera, Laguira, Mexico? 
The whoeb of time tarn not back. We cannot break the 
continuity of human history. See how mankind marches 
towards freedom, each step a revolution. See What has 
been done in four hundred years, for the freedom of man 
in Ital^, France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, or even 
in Spai'^i ! Lay down your ear to the great deep of hu- 
manity, and hearken to the ground-swell wh'.ch goes on 
therein. That roar of mighty waters, does it whisper 
securiiy to the lyrant? The next four hundred years 
■whfkt shall it do against Theocracy, Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Despotocracy ? 

See what the Anglo-Saxon in Europe hss donei for free- 
dom since the first James I Compare the England of 1854 
with the England of 1604. What a growth liberal in» 
stitutions j of freedom in the people f England loving 
liberty, loving law, goes on still building up the CyclopiBan 
walls of humanity, the bulwark of freedom for mankind. 
See what the same Anglo-Saxon has done in America* 
Compare the colonies of 1754 with the States of 1854. 
What a progrestj ! Are we to stop here ? 

See what Massachusetts has done. Slavery was always 
a contradiction in the consciousness of New England. So 
in 1641, Massachusetts enacted that " tliere shall never be 
any bond-skvery, villanage, or captivity u . jgst ns, un- 
less it be lawful captives taken in jest wars,'* &o. In 
X646, the colony bore " witness against the heinous and 
crying sin of man-stealing," aad restored to Guinea some 
captives wickedly taken thence. But yet slavery existed, 
and cruel laws afflicted its victinsB. Listen to the folloW"» 
ing. In 1636, " it is ordered that no servant shall be set 
free—until he have served ont the time covenanted that 
" when any servants shall run sway from their masters . . 
..'. it shall be lawfbl for the nest aasgistrnte, or the coa- 
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BtaVIo and two of the oliief inhabitants where no magistmte 
ia, to pro8s men and boats or pincacoc at tho public charge, 
to pursue such persons by sea or land, and bring them 
back by force of armB." In 1703, a law forbade negro, 
mulatto, or Indian servants or slaves " to be found abroad 
in the night time after nine o'clock/' They were " to be 



should strike any person of tho English, — -he was t-o , be 
" severely whipped at the discretion of the justices." In 
1 705, a duty of four pounds was levied on each slave im- 
■povtod, and a drawback allowed in case he was " exported 
within the space of twelve months." Marriage between 
white and black was illegal ; a JBne of jSfty pounds punished 
the officer who joined the parties. It is not a hundred 
years since slaves were sold in Massachusetts ; children 
were torn from their parents ; the oharme of young women 
were advertised in the public print. In less than a hun- 
dred years, two slaves were burned alive on Boston Neck 
for poisoning their master. How Massachusetts has tpm 
these wicked laws from her Statute-book. It is only Bos- 
ton which turns a black boy out of her public school. Do 
jon think the Northern men love slavery, the people love 
it ? In all the parties there are noble men who hate Ame- 
rican slavery. They know it is a wicked thing ; they de- 
spise their politicians who seek to perpetuate it, and loathe 
the purchased priests who justify the iniquity in the name 
of God i Each of the nine sacrifices to slaveiy has been 
unpopular at the North. Only tho politicians approved 
them. The Constitution was adopted with difficulty. New 
England hated its inaugnratioii of slavery as a power in 
the Republic. The Fugitive Slave BiU of 1 793— why, even 
Washington did not venture to pursue his slave by its au- 
thority and seize her. She was safe even in the native 
State of Webster and of Pierce I The Mexican war was 
unpoptdar. It was not "with alacrity'* that the North 
obeyed the wicked act of 1850. Beaton saw her saddest 
day when she kidnapped Thomas Sims. It could not be 
done but with chains round the Court House, judges crawl- 
ing under, and a regiment of flunkeys billeted in Faneuil 
Hall. If the question of the enslavement of Nebraska 
were this day put to the vote of the pi3ople, in nineteen 
twentieths of all the towns of theNorth, mmteen twentieths 
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of tbo votoi'B would say No. Tho people aro rigM;. 
though, alas, not vexy earnest. Thoro aro a ibw politicians, 
also, who hato slavery. Thoro are noble mimetorB of all 
Bccts save tho Catholic, true to their hi^h calling, honour- 
ing tho great Philanthropist they worship, who hate Ame- 
rican slavery, and preach against it in spite of thie Pharisee, 
the Sadducoe, and the hypocrite, who thereupon tighten 
against tho minister tho strings of tho pariak purse. I 
have no words to tell how much I honour such^men ! Tme 
ministers of Christ, they put the churches of commerce 
to continual shame. I never know of a Catholic priest 
who favoured freedom in America; a slave himself, the 
medioaval theocracy eats the heart out from the celibate 
monk! 

Slavery is one great enemy" of Americti, but there is one 
other foe— corrupt politicians filiibnstering for tho Pre- 
sidency, defending slavery out of the New Testament, vo- 
lunteering to shoulder their musket and shoot down men 
claiming their unalienable rights; politicians who deny 
God's higher law, who call upon us to conquer our preju- 
dices against wickedness, inaugurating Atheism as the first 
principle of government. In 1788, they put slavery into 
the Constitution; in 1850, they enacted iniquity into law; 
and in 1854, they are about their old work " saving the 
Union." Shall such men always prevail ? the medieval 
Catholic against the free minister of piety! the corrupt 
politician fiilibustering for office against the people—the 
American idea in their heads, and humanity in their hearts ! 
Even the Catholic shall learn. 

Slavery must die. See how monaixjhy withdrew in front 
of White HaU in 1648 I How slavery disappeared from 
St Domingo in 1790 ! Shall American slavery end after 
that sort, or as it ended in Now England ; as Old England 
put it down in Jamaica ? Down it must. God does not 
forget. His justice is wrought into the world's great 
heart. See what changes perplex the monavchs of the 
world — with what stiides mankind goes forward f The 
fourth tyrant must follow to the same tomb with the rest. 
It is for you and me to slay Mm ! 

Half a million immigrants annually lind a shelter on 
our shores. "Westvyard the course of empire takes its 
way." Ay, it will com© eastward — and Asia already be- 
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fina to eend m her ohlidren. What a noblo dosiination is 
efore us if wo Bro hut faithfal. Shall politioiane como 
between the people and tko ©tornal right — befcwoon AmQ" 
ritja ttud her history ! Whon you remember what our 
fftthors have done ; what w© have doue — aubsfcitnited a now 
jiaduBfcrial for ft military state, the Belf-rulo of this day for 
the victvrioua goverament of the middle agoa ; whep. you 
remembor what a momentam the human race baa gafi dur- 
jng it8 long ran — it is phiin fJbat slavery ifi on the i^uj to 
end. 

As soon as the North awakes to its ideas, and uses its 
vast strength of money, its vast strength of numbers, and 
still more gigantic Btrength of educated intellect, wo shall 
tread this monster underneath our feet. See how Spain 
has fallen— how poor and miserable is Spanish America. 
She stands there a perpetual warning to us. One day the 
North will riae in her majesty, and put slavery under our 
feet, and then we shall extend the area of freedom. The 
blessing of Almighty God will come down upon the noblest 
people the world ever saw — who have triumphed over 
Theocracy, Monarchy, Aristocracy, Despotocracy, and 
have got a Democracy— ~a government of all, for ail, and 
by all — a Church without a bishop, a State without a king, 
a community without a lord, and a family without a slave. 
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Ladies aio) Gekti«men : — ^I stall ask your attenfciou, thm 
evening, to some few taoughts on the present condition of 
the United States in respect to slavery. After all tliat haa 
been eaid by wise, powerful, and eloquent men in tbis city, 
tbis week, perbaps I sball bave scarce anytbing to present 
that is new. 

Aa you look on the general aspect of America to-day, 
its main features are not less than sublime, while they are 
likewise beautiful exceedingly. The full breadth of the 
continent is oura, from sea to sea, from the great lakea to 
the great gulf. There are three million square miles, with 
every variety of cbmate, and soil, and mineral ; great 
rivers, a static force, inclined planes for travel reaching 
from New CrlQana to the Falls of St Anthony, from tbo 
mouth of the St Lawrence to Chicago ; smaller rivers, a 
dynamic force, turning the many thousand mills of the 
industrious North, There is a coast most richly indented, 
to aid the spread of civilizaixon. The United States bag 
more thg^n twelve tbouband milea of shore line on tbe con- 
tinent; more than nine tbousand on its islands; mord 
than twenty-four thousand mOes of river navigation . Here 
is the material groundwork for a great efcate — -not au em- 
pire, but a commonwealth. The world has not euch 
another. 
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Thoro nro twenty-four trillions of men ; fiftoon and a 
Imlf millioDS with Anglo-Saxon blood in tlioii' veins — 
strong, real Anglo-Saxon biood j ci^ht millions and a half 
moro of other families and races, just enough trO tcmpor 
tho ii.nglo-Suxon blood, to fumiBh a now composite tribe, 
far batter, I trust, than tho old. What ft human basis for 
a state to bo erected on this material groimdwork I 

On tho Eastern Slopes of the continent, where tho high 
lands which roach from tho Katahdin mountaino in Maine 
to tho end of the Appalachians in Georgia — on the Atlantic 
slopcB, where the land pitches dr^rn to the sea from the 
48th to the 28th parallel, there are fifteen States, a million 
square miles, communicating with the ocean. In the 
South, rivers bear to the sea rice, cotton, tobacco, and the 
products of haM-tropio agriculture ; in the North, smaller 
streams toil all day, and sometimes all night, working 
wood, iron, cotton, and wool into forms of use and beauty, 
wJiile iron roads carry to the sea the productions of tem- 
perate agriculture, mining, and manufactures. 

On the Western slope, where the rivers flow down to 
the Pacific Ocean from the 49th to the 32nd parallel, is a 
great country, almost eight hundred thousand square miles 
in extent. There, too, the Anglo-Saxon has gone ; in the 
South, the gold-hunter gathers the precious metals, while 
the farmer, the miner, and the woodman collect far more 
precious products in the North. 

In the Great Basin between the Cordilleras of the West 
and the Alleghanies, where the Mississippi drains half the 
continent to th-e Mediterranean of the New World, there 
also the Anglo-Saxon has occupied the ground — twelve 
hundred thousand square miles j in tho South to rear 
cotton, rice, and fjugar; in the North to raise cattle and 
cereal grasses, for beast and for man. 

What a spectacle it is 1 A nation not eighty years old, 
EtiH in its cradle, and yet grown so great. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago, there was not an Anglo-Saxon on all 
this continent. Now there is an Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealth twealy-fotir millions strong. Eich as it is in 
numbers, there are not yet eight men to the square mite. 
■ AH this is a Eepublic j it is a Democracy. There is no 
l>om priest to stand betwixt the nation and its God ; no 
Pope to entail his " nephews " on the Church ; no bishop 
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claiming divine right to nil o over tbo pooplo and stend 
botwixt (/horn and !ihe IiAanite. There ia no king, no bom 
king, to ride on the nation's neok. There are noble-tntm, 
but none noblo-born to usurp the land, to monopolize the 
government and keep the community from the bosom of 
the earth. The people is priest and makes its own religion 
out of God*8 revelation in man^s natare and history. The 
pooplo is its own king to rale itself ; its own noble to occupy 
the earth. The people make the laws and choose their 
own magistrafjea. InduBtry is free ; tnivel is free ; religion 
is free ; speech is free ; thei-e are no shackles on the press. 
The nation rests on industry, not on war. It is formed 
of ai^riculturistts, traders, sailors, miners — ^not a Motion of 
soldiors. The army numbers ten thousand — r ue soldier 
for every twenty-four thousand men. The people are at 
peace ; no nation invades ue. The government is firmly 
fixed and popular. A nation loving liberty, loves like- 
wise law ; and when it sets a plant of liberty, it fences 
it all round with law as high np as the hands can reach. 
We annually welcome four hundred thousand immigrants 
who flee from the despotism of the Old World. 
• The countiy is rich—after England, the richest on earth, 
in cultivated lands, roads, houses, mills. Four million 
tons of shipping sail nnder the American jQag. This year 
we shall build half a million tons more, which, at fofty 
dollars a ton, is worth twenty millions of dollars. That is 
the ship crop. Then, the com crop is seven hundred 
milHons of bushels of Indian com. What a harvest of 
coal, copper, iron, lead, of wheat, cotton, sugar, rieo, is 
produced I 

Over all and above all tliese there rises the ^eafc Ameri-, 
can political idea, a " self-evident truth — which cannot be 
proved— it niseds no proof ; it is anterior t-o demonstration ; 
namely, that every man is endowed by his Creator witb 
certain, imaiieaable rights, end in these rights all men are 
equal ; and on these the government is to rest, deriving 
its sole sanction from the govemed'e consent. 

Higher yet above this naaterial groundwork, this human 
fbuadation, this accumulation of numbers, of riches, of in- 
dustry — as the cross on the top of a feall, wide dome, whose 
lantern is the great American political idea — as the cross 
that surmoonts it [rises the American religioiis idea^ — on© 
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God ; Chriatianifiy tlio t-rue religion ; and tiid worship Of 
God by love ; inwardly ifc jb piety, love to God, — outwardly 
lovo to man — morality, benevolence, pbilantbropy. 

What a speotoclo to tbo eye» of the Scandinavian, tho 
German; the Dutchman, the Irishman, as they view Amorica 
fi'om afar ! What a contrast it seems to Europe. Thero 
liberty is ideal ; it ia a diream j, here it is organic, an insti- 
tution ; one of the esfoaWishments of the land. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the aspect which America 
presents to the opproaaed victims of European despotism 
m Church and in 8t«kte. Far off on the other side of tho 
Atlantic, among the Apennines, on the pleanB of Gomany 
and in the Sciavouian lands, I have met men to whom 
America seemed as this fair-proportioned edifice that I 
have thus sketched out before your eyes. But when they 
coro>0 nearer, behold, half the land is black with slavery. 
In 1850, out of more than two hundred and forty hundred 
thousand Americans, thirty-two hundred tJiousand were 
slaves — more then an eighth of the population counted as 
cattl© ; not as citizens at aK. They are only human ma- 
terial, not yet wrought into citizens :~nay, not counted 
human. Th-^-y are cattle, property ; not counted men, but 
animals anu io more. Manhood must not be extended to 
them. Listen while I read to you from a Southern print. 
It was recommended by the Governor of Alabama that tho 
Legislature should pass a law prohibiting the separation of 
families; whereupon the M^hmmd miqmter discourses 
thus : " This recommendation strikes us aa being most un-^ 
wiae and impolitic.^ If slaves ^re property, then should 
they be at the absolute disposal of the master, or be eulw 
jecfc only to such legal provisions as are designed for the 
protootion of life or Hmb. If the relation of master and 
0lav© be infringed for one purpose, it would b© diMoult to 
fis any limit to the enoroachment." They are property, no 
more, and must be treated as such, and not as mm.^ 

Slavery is on the Atlantic slopes of the continent. Ther© 
are one miUion six hundred thousand slaves between ther 
Alleghany range and the Atlantic coast. Slavery is in the 
cental basin. There are a million and a half of alavee on 
the land drained by the Mississippi. Spite of law and con- 
stitution, Blavery has gone to libe Pacific elopeSf, travelling 
ViTith the gold-hunter ^afeo California, The State whose 
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capital county "in fchroo years coramiitecTov^r:€w3!<^o'Kiim- 
dred murders haa very appropriatiely'legfaliitocl eilavery 
for a limited time. I aujpposo it ia only preliminaiy to 
legalizing it for ft time limited only by tne Etemal God. 
In the very capital of the Christian Democracy there are 
four thousand pmrchasod men. In the Senato-hons©^ a few 
years ago, a Mississipp) Senator belched out his impreca* 
tiona against that one New Hampshire Senator who has 
never yet been found false to humanity. Mr Foote waa a 
freeman, a citizen, and a " Democrat } ** and while, in the 
halls of Congress, he waa threafconin^ to hang John P. 
Hale, on the tallest pine tree in Missiasippij there toiled in 
a stable, whose loft; he slept in by night, one of that 
Senator's own brothers. The son of Mr Foote'a father waa 
6 slave in the capital of the United States, while hia half- 
brother- by the father's side — ^threatened to hang on the 
tallest pine in Mississippi the only Senator that New Hamp- 
shire sent to Washington who dared be true to truth and 
free for freedom. 

But a few years ago, Mr Hope H. Blatter had his negro 
market in tht capitfu of the united States | one of the 
^rmtest slave- iealers in America. He was a member also, 
it is said, of a " Christian church." The slave-pen is a 
singular institution for a democratic metropolis, and the 
slave-trader a peculiar ornament for the Christian church 
in the capital of a democracy. He grew rich, went to BaU 
timore, had a fine house, and once entertained a " President 
of the United States" in l/s mansion. The elave-trader 
and the democratic Presidoat met together— ^Slatter and 
Polk ! fit guest and fitting host ! 

In aU the three million square miles of American I«nd 
there is no inch of' free soil, from the St John's to the Bio 
OilSj from Mada^msca to San Diego. The star-spangled 
banner fioats from Vancouver's IsWd by Nootka Sound 
to Key West on the South of Florida, and all the way the 
flag of our Union is the standard of slavery, in ail the soil 
that our fathers fought to make free from English tyranny, 
there is not an inch where the black man' is free, save the 
five thousand miles which Daniel Webster surrendered to 
Lord Ashburton by the treaty of 1842. The symbol of 
the Union is a fetter. The President should be sworn on 
the auction-block of a slave-trader. The New Hampshire 
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)?r6siidianfc, ijitEIfcfemxiiga declared publicly Mb allogianco 
to the alave power— liot to the power of Northern mecbftnios, 
free farmers, free manufigiotarers, freemen ; but allegiance 
f<o the slave power j he swears epecial prciection to no pro- 
perty but " property " in slaves ; specific allegiance to liO 
law but the Fugitive Slave Bill ; devotion to no right but 
the slaveholders " right " to his property in man. 

The supreme court of the United States is a elavo-oourt; 
a majority of the Senate and of the House of Reprosenta- 
tivos the same. It has been so this forty years. The 
majority of the House of Representatives are obedient to 
the lords of the lashj a majority of Northern politicians, 
especially of that denomination which is called " dough- 
faces/' are only overseers for the owner of the slave. Mr 
Douglas is a great o/erseer; Mr Everett is a little 
overseer. 

The nation offers a homestead out of its public land : it 
is only to the white man. What would you say if the 
Emperor of Russia offered land only to nobles ; the Pope 
only to priests ; Queen Victoria only to lords ? Each male 
settler in Utah, it seems, is to hnve four hundred and 
eighty acres of knd, if he is not married, and a hundred 
and sixty more, I believe, according to one proposition, 
for every wife that he has got. But if he have the corn- 
plosion of the only children that Madison left behind him, 
he can have no land at all. 

Even a Boston school-house is shut against the black 
man's children. The arm of the city government slams 
the door in every coloured boy's face. His father helps 
pay for the public school ; the son and daughter must not 
come in. 

In the slave States, it is a crime to teach the slave to 
read and write. Oat of four millions of children of America 
at school in 1850, there were twenty-six thousand that were 
coloured. There were more than four hundred thousand 
free coloured persons, and there were more than two hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand thereof under the age of twenty i 
of these, there were at school only twenty-sis thousand — 
one child in nine ! Out of three and a quarter millions of 
slaves, there was not one at school. It is a crime by the 
statute in every alave St«ite to teach a slave to spell " God." 
He may be a Christian he must not write " Christ." He 
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iriust worsliip the BiiWo ; he mmt not read it- 1 It is a onmo 
even in a Sunday soliool U) toaclx a child, the i^reat letters 
which Bpell out " Holy Bible." I know a mimater, he waa 
a' Connecticut maUj, too, who went o£F fbom Now Orleans 
because he did not dare to stay ; and he did not dare to 
stay because he tried to teach the slave to read in hie Sun- 
day schooL He went back to Connecticut, whence he will, 
perhaps, ^ as a missionary to China or Turkey, and find 
none to hinder his Christian work. 

At the I\orth, the black man is shut out of tho meef;ing- 
house. In heaven, according to the theology of America, 
he njay sit down with the just made perfect, his sins 
washed white ''in the blood of the Lamb ; " but when ho 
comes to a certain Baptist church in Boston, ho cannot own 
a pew. Ajad there are few churches where he can sit in 
a pew. The rich and the poor are there ; the one Lord is 
the Maker of them all ; but the chjiroh thinks He did not 
laake the black as weU as the white. Nay ; he is turned 
out of the omnibus, out* of the burial-ground. There is a 
burial-ground in this State, and in the deed which conveys 
the land it is stipulated that " no coloured person or con- 
vict " can ever be buried there. He is turned out of the 
graveyard, where the great mother of our bodies gathers 
our dust when the sods of the vaUey are sweet to the soul. 
Nowhere but in the jail and on the gaUows has the black 
man equal rights with the white in our American legis- 
lation ! 

The American Press — ^it is generally the foe of the slave, 
the advocate of bondage. 

In Yirginia, it is felony to deny the master's right to own 
his slavec. lliero is an old law re-enacted ia the revision 
of the Virginia statutes, which inflicts a punishment of not 
more than ono year's confinement on any one gu'-ty of that 
offence. It was proposed in the Virginia Le^ilature, last 
winter, tiat if a man had conscientious objections to hold- 
ing slavet", ho should not be allowed to sit on any jurj 
where the .matter of a man's freedom was in question. Nor 
is thttt all. There ia a law in Virginia, it is said, that when 
a man has three quarters white blood in his veins, he may 
recover his freedom in virtue of that fact. It is well known 
that at least half the slaves in Virginia are half white and 
ono quarter of them three quarters white. Accordin,^ly, 
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it mm px'oposed in one of tlioir newwpapors thefc t\m old 
law ohonld bo repealed^ and another fjubatitutod piwiding 
tlitftfc no nnia nliould recover hie froedom in consequenco of 
Ilia coniploxionj, imloaa lie had more thm nino tenths whito 
blood in his veins. 

The slave haa no rights ; the ideaa of tho Declaration of 
Indopendonca ftro yepirdiated ; he is not " endowed by his 
Creator" with "certain unalienable rights" to "life, 
liberty, and the purRuit of happiness." 

Listen to what a Southern editor says. I am quoting 
now from one of the most powerfiil Southern journals, 
printed at the capital of Virginia, the Richmond Examiner, 
and tho words which I read Were written by the American 
Charg^ d'AfFairs at Turin. He says : " The foundation and 
right of nogro slavery is in its utility and the fitness of 
things ; it is the same right by which we hold property in 
domestic animals." Tho negro is " the connectrag link be- 
tween the human and brute crea,tion." " The negi'o is not 
the whits man. Not vnth. more safety do we assert that a 
horse is not a hog. Hay is good for horses— but not for 
hogs ; lil>erty is good for white men, but not for negroes." 

A law rendering pei-petual the relation between & negro 
and hifl master is no wrong, but a right." 

Then in reply to some writer in the Tribune, who had 
asked, Have they no souls," he says, " They may have 
souls, for aught we know to the contrary > so may horses 
and hogs." Then, when somebody quotes the Bible in 
behalf of the rights of men, he answers : " The Bible has 
been vouchsafed to mankind for the purpose of keeping us 
out of hell-fia^e and getting us into heaven by the mysteries 
of faith and the inner life ; not to teach us govemment,^ 
political economy," &o. 

The American Church repudiates the Christian roligiou 
when it comes to speak about the African. It does not 
apply the golden rale to the slave* The " servants " of 
the New Testament, in the Greek laaguage, were " slaves," 
and the American Church commands them to fee obedient 
to their masters. There must b0;;i& saarrisge — the aftec- 
tional and passional unioii of one mm «as,d one woman for 
Kfe-«=-onIy transient concubinage.. Marriage is inconsmt- 
ent with slavery, and the alaire wedlock in the American 
Church is not a sacrament. "Manifeslj destiny" is the 
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cry of politkuftnB, find tliat doraaBtls slavery : TJno will of 
Uod " is tljo cry of the priestfi, and it domaiids the eam© 
thing. 1 if {1? not fi pealdng of miniHtox*9 of Christianity ; thoy 
are a very dift'ereiii sort of men, and preach a very different 
creed from that — only of the minieters in the cWvches of 
commerce. According to the popular theology of all Chriet- 
endora, Jesus Christ camj on earth to seek and to save 
that which is lost. The G ood Physician does not go among 
the whole, but among the Eick. If he were to come here 
to seek to relieve the slave, the leading men in the Ameri- 
can denominations would tell him he came before he was 
called ; he ran before he was sent ; that it was no mission 
from God to break a single American fetter, nor to let the 
oppressed go free. Is not the "Constitution^' above 
" Conscience,'' and the Fugitive Slave Bill more hoV than 
the Bible; the commisaionej:' of more authority than Christ ? 

" Oh, Faith of Christians, hast thou wandered there 
To waft x\a home tho mesfiage of despair, 
Then bind the palm ihp sagtf s hrow to suit 
Of blasted leaf and deat^-distillmff fruit." 

Such is the aspect of America when the immigrant comes 
near and looks the nation in the face. What a spectacle 
that is to put along-side of the other I Europe repudiates 
bondage— Scandinavia, HoUand, France, England. Since 
Britain emancipated her slaves, the present Emperor of 
Bussia has set free over seven millions of slaves that be- 
longed to his own private domain, and established more 
than four thousand schools, free for those seven millions of 
emancipated slaves j and did he not fear an outbreak in a 
country where " revolution is endemic,'' he would set free 
the other five and thirty millions that occupy his soil to-day. 
And when he enlarges his territory, he never extends the 
area of bondage, only the area of what in Bussia is 
freedom. 

What a spectacle ! A country reaching from sea to sea, 
from the Gulf of tropic heat to Lake Superior's arfcic cold, 
and not an inch of free soil all the way ! Three millions of 
square miles, and not a foot where a fugitive from slaveiy 
can be safe i A Democracy, and every eighth m&n bought 
and sold ! 

It is the richest nation in the world, after England ; yet, 
we are so poor that eveiy eighth mm. is unable to say that 
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ho owns tho smallost finger on Ms foobleat Iiand. So poor 
are wo umid our ricliea, that every eigbtli wotnan is to such 
an oxteni; a pauper tliat bIio does not own tlio baby Bho lias 
borne; nor even the baby that she boars. Maternity is 
put np at public vendue, and the auctioneor says, " So 
muck for tha mother and so much for the hopes and expecta- 
tions of another life that is to be bom ! " 

Ajnerica calls herself the best-educated nation in the 
world,'' and yet, in fifteen Democratic States, it is a felony 
by statute to teach a child to know the three letters which 
spell " God." What a spectacle is that I 

Nor is this all ; but ahl.> Inen, well educated and well 
endowed, come f-^/ward to teach, us that slavery is not only 
no evil, but is ri^ht as a principle," and is " divine '' — ^is 
a ''part of the divine revelation which the great God 
miraculously made to man. What a spectacle ! 

Four hundred thousand immigrants come here openly 
every year, and a thousand fugitives flee off by night, 
escaping ftom American despotism. They go by the 
Underground Railroad, shut up in boxes smaller than a 
coffin, or, as lately happened, riding through the storms of 
Ocean in the fore-chains of a packet-ship, wet by every 
dash of the sea, and frozen by the winter's wind. Far off 
in the South the spirit of freedom came in the Northern 
blast to the poor man, and said to him, '' It is better to ' 
enter into freedom halt and maimed rather than, having 
two hands and two feet, to continue in bondage for ever ; " 
and he puts himself in the fore-chains of a packet-ship, 
and, hafr frozen,' with the lose of two of his limbs, he 
reaches the North, and thanks God that he has still one 
hand and one foot to enter into freedom with. Alas, he is 
eai'ilcil back, halt and maimed, to die j then he goes from 
bondsige to that other Commonwealth, where even the 
American slave is free from his master, and Democrats 

cease from troabling." 

America translates the Bible— I am glad of it, and would 
give my mit« thereto— into a hui dred and forty-aeven 
different tongues, and send^ missionaries all over the 
world ; and here at home are three and a quarter milKons 
of American men who have no Bible, whose only missionary 
is the overseer. 

In the Han of Independonpo, Judge Kane and Judge 
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Grior hold their cotirfc. Two groat official kidnappers of i-he 
middle States hold thoir Biavc-court in the vary building 
where the Dochirfttiou of Iudo])endonco waa decreed, was 
signed, and thonco publishod tx) the world. What & 
spoctaclo it ia ! Wo thought, a Uttlo while age, that Judge 
Jeffries was a Mstorical fiction ; that Scrogga '-7Q,a imposai- 
bie ; Yfe did not think such a thing could ezisfc. Jeffriea 
is repeated in Philadelpl a ; Scrogga in brought back to 
life in New York and Boaoon and various Northern towns. 
Wliat a spectacle ia that for the Swiss, the German, arid 
the Scandinavian who come here ! 

Do these immigrants love American sfevery P The 
German, the Swiss, the Scandinavian hate it. I am sorry 
i say there ia one class of men that come here who love it ; it 
j the class most of all sinned against at homo. When the 
Irishiaan reaches America, he takes ground against the 
African. I know there are exceptiona, and I would go far 
to honour thorn ; but the Irish, as a body, oppose the 
emancipation of the blacks as a body. Bveiy sect that 
comes from abroad numbers friends of freedom— -except the 
Catholic. Those who call themselves infidels from Germany 
do not range on the slaveholder's side. I have known 
some men who take the ghastly and dreadfiil name of 
Atheist ; but they said " there is a law higher than the 
slaveholder's statute.'* But do you know a Catholic 
priest who is opposed to slavery ? I wish I did. There 
are good things in the CathoHc faith— the Protestants have 
not wholly outgrown it yet. But I wish I could hear of a 
single Catholic priest of aay eminence who ever cared any- 
thing for tho freedom of the most oppressed men in America. 
I have heard of none. 

Look a little closer. The great interests prized moat in 
America are commerce and politics. The great cities are 
the head-quarters of these. Agriculture and the mechanic 
arts are spread abroad all ovor the country. Commerce 
and politico predominate in the cities. New York is the 
metropolis of commerce ; Washington of poHtics. 

yfb&t have been the views of American commerce in 
respect to freedom ? It has been against it j I am sorry 
to say so. In Europe commerce is the ally of freedom, and 
has been so far back that the memory of man runs not to 
the contrary. In America, the great commercial centres, 
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(yvcv fiinco tho Rovolufiou^ liavo "boon Iiostilo to . freedom. 
In MasBaclin8etfc3 wo liavo a fovr lich nicn fncndly 
frccdoijv— tlioy are very fow ; the greater pur'p of oven Maa- 
cafihtiBotts capital {joeo towardfl bondage — npt towards 
frciedom. Iii gonoral, the chief moa of comraoroo arc 
hostile to it. They want first money, next raonoyj, and 
money last of all ; fairly if thoj' can get it — if not, imfHirly. 
Herlco, the commercial citie^s are the head-quarters of 
slavery ; , all the mercantilo capitals execute the Fugitive 
Slave Bill -~- Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati; only nmull tovv^na repudiate man-steahng. Thp 
Northern capitalists lend money and take slaves an colla- 
teral ; they are good jsecnrity ; you can realiae^ on it any 
day. The Northern luGrchant takes slaves into his ships 
as merchandise. It pays very well. If you take them on 
a foreign voyage, it is " piracy ; " but taken coastwiae, the 
domestic slave-trade is a legal traffic. Ih. 1852, ^ ship 
called, the ''Edward Everett made two voyages from 
Baltimore to New Orleans, and each time it cs^rped slaves, 
once twelve, and once twenty. 

A sea captain in Massachusetts told a story to the com- 
missioners sent to look after the Indians, which I will repeat. 
He commanded a small brig, T^hioh plied between Carolina 
and the Gulf States. " One day, at Charlestoji," said he, 

a man came and brought to me an old negro slave. He 
was very old, and had fought in the Revolution, and ha-d 
been much distinguished for bravery and ot|ier soldierly 
qualities. If he had not been a negro, he would ha^ e be- 
come a captain 'at least, perhaps a colonel. I^^t, in his 
old age, his maatei* found no use for him, and said he could 
not j^Tord to keep him. He asked me tio take the revolt^- 
tionary soldie? and carry him South and sell him. I <?ji?ried 
Mm," said the man, " to Mobile, and I tried to get ag good 
and kind a master for him as I could, for I didn't Uke to sell 
a man who had fought for his country. I sold the old revolu- 
tionary soldier for a hundred dollars to a citizen of Mobile, 
who raised poultry, and he set him to tend ^ hen-coop," 
I Kippose the South Carolina master, " a true gentleiinan," 
drew the pension till the soldier died. " Hoiw could you 
do such a thing f '* said my firiend, who '^M. anti- 
slavery man, " K I didn-t do it" ho replied, " I never 
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coukl g<:[. (mot.licr halo of cotton, nor a box of BUgar, nor 
; iiyf-Itin;-; to cany from ov to rny Soutlieni port." 

In politicfl, oimoafc all tbe kadiiig raon hnvo bcoji 
:/j,r\au«ts of davcry. Throo "mnjor propliefcs" of fclio 
American RopabJic luivo gone homo to roiidcrtlieir account 
Vv'Iioro " tlio Bei TOnt ia freo from Iiia master, and tho wicked 
ccaso from troubling!;, and tho weary are at rest/' Cliy, 
Calhoun, Yi dbstov ; thej were all prophets of slavery, all 
against freedom. No nion of high pob'tical Btanding and 
iniiuonco have ever Hvod in this countiy who were fallon. 
so low in the mire of slavery aa they during- tho last tvrenty 
years. No political footprints have {junln: so deep into the 
Boil — all their tracks run towards bondage. Where thoy 
niiirchedj elaveiy followed. 

Oiir Presidents muat all be pro-alavery mon. John. 
QuinjJy Adanis even, the only American politician, thas far, 
who inherited a ^eat name and left it greater, as President; 
4id nothing agamst slavery that has yet como to light ; 
said nothing against it which has yet come to light. The 
biwe old mattj) in Ms latter day, stirred up the nobler 
nature in him, and amply repaid for the sina of omission. 
But the other Presidents, a long line of them- — Jaekson, 
Van Buren, Hairison, — ^they are growing Bmaller and 
smaner,--Tyler, Polk, Tn-yloi^, who was a brave, earnest 
inan, and had a gi-eat deal of good in liim,-~-aud now they 
began rapidly to grow veiy small, — ^Fillmore, Pierce—cau 
you find a single breath of freedom in these men ? Mot 
one. The last slave President, though his cradle was 
rocked in New Hampshire, is Texan in his latitude. He 
swears allegiance to slavery in his inaugural addi-ess. 

Is there a breath of freedom in the great federal officers 
—secretaries, judges ? Ask the Cabinet | ask the supreme 
court ; the federal officers. They are, almost without ex- 
ception, servants of elaveiy. Out of forty thousand go- 
vernment officers t-o-day, I think thiriy-seven thousand ara 
strongly pro-slavery ; and of the three thousand who are 
at heart anti-slavery, we have yet to. listen long before we 
shall hear the first anti-slavery lisp. I have been listening 
ever since the fourth of March, 1853, and have not heard 
a word yet. In the EngUeh. Cabinet there are various 
opioione on important matters j hei-e the administration is 
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ft unit; a um'fc of Ijondng-o. In Tlupsin, a rovoliiMonn,Tiy inan 
DOiKciiraes lioltlf? a liigh poF.t oiid docs great eorvico ; in 
ATBOricn,;, nono but tiio Rcrvani) of abvcn' ia fit for tho po- 
litical functions of Domocrocy. I bolievo in iho United 
States tliero io not a einglc editor holding a government 
ojJHce wlio Ruys ajiything' againot the Nobxaaka Bill. Thoy 
do not daro. Did a Whig office-holder opposo tho Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill or ita enforcement ? I never Iieard of ono. 
The day of office, like tho day of bonda wo, takes ciT half 
a raau^j manhood," nnd tho other half it hides ! A littlo 
■while ago, an anti-slaver^' mm\ in Massachnsetta carried a 
/•onaonHtrance against tho Nebraska Bill, signed hy almost 
overv voter in his tov/n, to the poatmaster, and asked him, 

Y/ill you sign it?" "No, I shan't," said he. "Why 
not?" Bofor© he aaswered, ono of his neighbours said, 
"V/ell, I ^culd not sign it if I were he." "Why not?" 
said the man. " Because if he did, he would be turned 
out of office in twenty-four hours ; the next telegraph 
would do the business for him." Weh," said my friend, 
" if I held an office on that condition, I would get the big- 
gest brass dog-collar I could find and put it round my 
neck, and have my owner's name on it, in great, large let- 
ters, so that everybody might see whose dog I was." 

In the individual States, I think there is not a single 
anti-slavery governor. I believe Vermont is the only State 
with an anti- slavery supreme court ; and that is the only 
State which has not much concern in commerce or manu- 
factures. It is a State of farmers. 

For a long time the American Government has been 
controlled by slavery. There is an old story told by the 
Hebrew rabbis, that before the flood there was an enorm- 
ous giant, called Gog. After the flood had got into the 
full tide of BucceBsfoi esperiment, and every man was 
drowned except those taken into tho ark, Gog came strid- 
ing along after Noah, feeling his way Vv'ith a cane aa long 
as a mast of the " Great Republic.*' The water had only 
come up to his girdle. It was then over the hill-tops and 
was still riGing—raining night and day. The giant hailed 
the Patriarch. Noah put his head out of the window, and 
Baid, " Who is there ?" " It is I," said Gog. " Take us 
in; it is wet outside!" "No," said Noah, "you're too 
big ; no room. Besides, you'ro a bad character. You 
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would bo a very dn;ngeronp. papFongor, and would nuiVe 
trouble in iho ark ; I Bhall not tako yon in. You may get 
on top if you iiko j " and ho clapped to the window. " Go 
to tbundor/' said Gog; "I will rido, aftor all." And bo 
Btrodo after him, wading tbrough tbe watoro ; and mount- 
ing on tbo top of the ark;, witb ono leg over tbo larboard 
and tbo otbor over tbo Btorboard eido, ateered it JtiBt m bo 
pleaaod, and mado it rougb weatbor inside. Now, m making 
tbo Constitution^ we did nof. caro to take in slavery in ex- 
press terms. It looked wgly. Wo allov/ed it to get on 
iho top astride, and now it Bteers U3 jnst wbero it pleases, 

Tlio elavo power controls tbo Preoid ont, and filk all tbo 
offices. Out of tbe tvrelve clect/od ' Presidents, four bavo 
been from tbo Nortb, and tbo last of tbem migbt Just as 
well have been taken by lot at tbe South anywhere. Mr 
Pierce, I just now said, was Texan in bia latitude. Hia 
conscience is Texan ; only bio cradle was of New Hamp- 
sbire. Of tbe mno judges of tbo aupreme court, five ar© 
from tbe slave Staten ; tbe chief-justice is from the slave 
States ; all slave judges. A part of tbe Cabinet are from 
tbe Nortb~-I forget how many | it makes no differaice ; 
they are all of tbe same Southern complexion; and tbe 
man who was taken from tbe furthest North, I think is 
most Southern in bis slavery proclivities. 

The nation fluctuates in its policy. Now it is for inter- 
nal improvements; then it is against them. Now it is for 
& bank ; then a bank is unconstitutional.*' Now it is for 
free trade ; then for protection ; then for free trade again 
— "protection is altogether unconstitutional.'* Mr Ual« 
houn tamed clear round. — "^Ixen the North went for free 
trade and grew rich by that, Calhoun did not like it, and 
wanted protection : he thought the South would grow rich 
by it. But when the North grew rich under protection, 
he turned round to free trade again. Now the nation is for 
giving away the pnbUo lands. Sixteen millions of acres 
of" swamp lands*'' are given, within seven years, to States. 
Tvfenty-five millions of th^ p^ibiic lands are ^ven away 
graiToitously to soldiers — six millions in a smgle year. 
Forty-aeven miilions of the pubHo lands to Beventeen. 
States for schools^ coileges, &c. Forty-seven thousand 
acres for deaf and dumb asylums. And look ; just now 
it changes its policy, ^id Mr Pierce is opposed to granting 
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fttty Imd — it is not oon«tifcutional " — to Mian Dix, to mako 
tlio iii8R.no Bobor md bring thorn to their right minda. Ho 
may have a private vo&Bon for keepiug tho poopio in a state 
of cra?<ino3H, for aught I know. 

Tho public poHcjr changes in these matters. It never 
ohangea in respect to slavery. Bo the Whigs in power, 
slj;vv6iy is Whig ; be the Democmta, it ie Democratic. At 
{irat, slavery was an exceptional measure, and men tried to 
apologize for it and excu&o it. Now it is a normal principle, 
and the institution must be defended and enlarged. 

Ooiamercial men must be moved, I suppose, by com- 
mercial arguments. Look, then, at this statement of facta. 

Slavery is anprofitable for the people. America is poorer 
for slavery. I am speaking in the great focus of American 
Commerce— the third city for population and riches in the 
Christian world. Let me, therefore, talk about dollars. 
America, I say, is poorer for slavery. If the three and a 
quarter millions of slaves were freemen, how much richer 
would she be I There is no State in the Union but it 
is poorer for slavery. It is a bad tool to work with. The 
educated freeman is the best working power in the world. 

Compare the North with the South, and see what a dif- 
ference in riches, comfort, educatioi:. See the superiority 
of the North. But the South started with every advan- 
tag(f of nature— soil, climate^ everything. To make the 
case plainer. Jet me take two great States, Virginia and 
New jTork. Compare them together. 

In geographiccil position, Virginia has every advantage 
over New York. Almost everything that will grow in the 
Union will grow somewhere in Virginia, save sugar. The 
largest ships can sail up the Potomac a hundred miles, as 
£e,t as Alexandria. The Bappahannock, York, James, are 
ail navigable rivers. The Ohio flanks Virginia more than 
tliree hundred miles. There are sixty miles of navigation 
on the Kanawha. New York has a fnngle navigable stream 
with not a hundred and fifty miles of navigation, from 
Troy to the ocean. Virginia has the best harbour on the 
Atlantic coast, and several smaller ones. Yoar Sta!;3 has 
but a single maritime pori;. Virginia abounds in water 
power for mills. I stood once on the steps of tho Capitol 
at Washington, and within six miles of me, under my eyes, 
there was a v/ater power greater than that which turns the 
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■millB of Lawronco, IiOWell» and Mancl^oRfcer, all put togetlior. 
In 1836, it did not turu a wlieol ; now, I am told, it drivea 
0, grist-miil. No State is 80 rich in water power. Tho 
Alleglianios arc a great water-shed, and at tno eavoa the 
streams rush forward as if impatient to turn mille. Vir- 
ginia is full of minerals — ooal, iron, lead, copper, salt. 
Her agriculture resources are immense. What timber 
clotBos her mountains ! what a soil for Indian com, wheat, 
tobacco, riceE even cotton grows in the southern part. 
Washington said the central counties of Virginia were the 
best land in the Unit/ed States. Daniel Webster, repoiii- 
ing to Virginians of his European touv, said, he eaw " no 
lands in Europe so good as the ralley of thd Shenandoah." 
Virginia is rich in mountain pastures favourable to sheep 
and horned cattle. Nature gives Virginia all thut can be 
asked of nature. What a position for agriculture, manu- 
factures, mining, commerce ! Norfolk is a hundred mile& 
nearer Chicago than New York is, but she has Ho iater- 
ceurse with Chicago. It is three htindi^ed miles nearer the 
Mouth of the Ohio ; but if a Norfolk man wants to go to 
St Louis, I believe his quickest way Hes through Now 
York. It is not a day's eail further from Liverpool j it is 
nearer to the Mediterranean and South American ports. 
But what is Norfolk, with her 28,000 tons of shipping and 
her fourteen thousand population ? What is Kichmond, 
with her twenty-seven thousand men-^-teil thousand of 
them slaves ? Nay, what is Virginia herself, the very old- 
est State ? Let me cypher out some numerical deti»Is. 

In 1790, she had 748,000 inhabitants; now she has 
1,4-21,000. She has not doubled in si^y years. Bil790, 
New York had 340,000 ; now she has 3,048,00^. She has 
multiplied her population almost tea times. In Virginia, 
in 1850, there were only 452,000 more freenien than sijcty 
years before ; in New York, there were 2,724,000 more 
freemen than there were in 1790. Thsi-© are only 165,000 
dwelling^ in Virginia j 463,000 in New York. Then the Vir- 

flnia farms wereworth §216,000,000; yours, 1554,000,000; 
irginia is wholly agi.ioultural, wMd you are also manu- 
facturing and oomifercial. Her farm tools wore worth 
$7,000,000 ; yours, tp22,000,00O. Her cattle, ^38,000,000 ; 
yours, ^73,000,000. The orohiird products of Virginia \ver9 
worth §177,000; of New Yoik, $1,762,000. Virginia ha4 
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478 miles Oi railroad; you had 1826 milea. She had 
74^,000 tons of shipping ; you had 942,000. Tho value of 
her cofcton factories ivas not two millions; the value of 
yours was four and a quarter millions. She .produced 
$ 841,000 worth of woollen goods; you produced $ 7,030,000. 
Hor fumacea produced two millions and a half; yours pro- 
duced eight millions : her tanneries $894,000 ; yours, 
$ 9,804,000. All of her manufactures together were not 
worth 69,000,000; those of the city of New York alone 
havG a,n annual value of 6? 105,000,000. Her attendance at 
school was 109,000 ; yours, 693,000. 

But there is one thing in which Virginia is far in ad- 
vance of you. Of native Virginians, over twenty years old, 
who could not read the name of " Christ," nor the word 
" God" — free white people who cannot epeU Democrat" 
■^there were 87,883. That is, out of eveiy five hundred 
free white persons, there were one hundred and five that 
could not spell Pibeoe. In New York there are 30,670 — 
no more ; so that out of five hundred persons, there are 
six that cannot read and write. Virginia is advancing 
rapidly upon you in this respect. In 1840, she had only 
58,787 adults who could not read and write j now 28,596 
more. So you see she is advancing 1 

Virginia has 87 newspapers ; New York 428. The Vir- 
ginia newspaper circulation is 89,000 ; the New York ijews- ' 
paper circulation is 1,622,000. The Tribune — and I think 
it is the best paper there is in the world — ^has an aggregate 
drculatioa of 1 10,000 ; 20,000 more titan all the newspapers 
of Virginia. Virginia prints every year 9,000,000 copies 
of newspapers, afi told.' New York prints 116,000,000. 
The New York Tribune prints 15,000,000— more than the 
whole State of Virginia put together. Such is the state 
of things counted in the gross, but I think the New York 
quality is as much better as the quantity is more. 

Virginia has 88,000 books in hbraaies not private ; New 
York 1,760,000, — more than twenty times as much. 
Virginia exports $8,600,000 wort^ each year ; New York 
#53,000,000. Virginia imports $426,000 ; New York 
$111,000,000. But in one article of esport ^he is in ad- 
vance of you—she sends to the man-markets of the South 
about $10,000,000 or #12,000,000 worth of her children 
every year j exports slaves I The estimated value of all the 
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property real and personal in tlio State of Virginia, includ- 
mg Blaves, is 3430,701,882 ; of IsTow York $1,080,000,000, 
^itliout estimating the value of the men who own it. 
Virginia has got 472,528 slaves. I will esiimato them at 
less than the market value — at $400 each ; the^ come to 
^189,000,000. I subtract the value of the working people 
of Virginia, and she ia worth not quite $242,000,000. 
Now, the State of New York might buy up all the property 
of Virginia, including the 8lave8,and still have $649,000,000 
left ; might buy up all the real and personal property of 
Virginia, except the working men, and haye, $838,000^000 
left. The North appropriates the rivers, the mines, the 
harbours, the forests, fire and water— the South kidbmpfj 
men. Behold the commercial resmt. 

Virginia is a great State — ^very groat! You do not 
know how great sho is. I will read it to you presently. 
Things are great and small by comparison. I am quoting 
again from the Richmond Examiner (March 24, 1854). 
" Virginia in this confederacy ia the impersonation of the 
well-bom, well-educated, well-bred aristocrat " [well bom 
while the children of Jefferson and the only children of 
Madison are a " connecting link between the human and 
brute creation ; " well educated, with twenty-one per cent, 
of her white adults unable to read the vote they cast against 
the unalienable rights of man ; well bred, when her great 
product for exportation is — ^the children of her own loins I 
Slavery is a "patriarchal iaBtitntion;*' the democratic 
Abrahams of Virginia do not offer up their Isaacs to the 
Lord j that would be a " sa/ jrifice/^ they only sell them. 
So] ; " she looks down from liav elevated pedestal upon her 
p<Mrverm, ignorant, mendacious Yankee viUfiers, as coldly 
and calmly as a marble statue ; occasionally sho condescende 
to recognize the existence of her adversaries at the very 
moment when she crushes them. But she does it without 
anger, and with no more hatred of them than the gardener 
feels towards the insects which he fittda it necessary occa- 
sionally to destroy.^' " She feels %.!xi tihe ie tke sword and 
buckler of the South— that it is her iafiuenc© ^Mch has so 
frequently defeated and driven back in dismay the AboK- 
tion party when flashed by temporJir victor} Bravo, 
calm, and determined, wise in times of i.. ;itetne:it, always 
true to the elave power, never rash orindiBcreet;, the waves 
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of Nortlnefh fetifttioiBnibtiM havmleos ttt horfeet j tbo con- 
toippfc for bor Northern revilera is the result of her con- 
sciouHnesfl ot her influouoo in the pohtical world. She 
makes and unmokes Presidents ; Bhe dictates her terms to 
the Northern Democracy atiid they obey her. She selects 
from among the faithful of the North a man upon whom 
she can rely, and she makes him Pi'esident." This latter 
ia true ! The opinion of Richmond is of more weight than, 
the opinion of New Yoirk. Slavery, the political Gog on 
the outside, steers the ark of commercial Noah, and makes 
it rough or smooth weather inside^ just aa ho likes. 

" In the early days of the Republic, the superior sagacity 
of her statesmen enabled them to rivet so jSrmly the 
shackles of the slave, that the Abolitionists will never be 
able to unloose them." 

" A wide and impassable golf separates the noble^ proud, 
glorious Old Dominion from her Northern traducers ; the 
mastiff darsa not willingly assail the skunk ! " " When Vir- 
ginia takes the fields she crushes the whole Abolition party ; 
ner slaughter is wholesale, and a hundred thousand AboK- 
tionists are cut down when she ?^sues her commands I " 

Again (Apnl 4th, 1854), " A, hundred Southem gentle- 
men, armed with riding-whips, could chase an army of in- 
VadiiJg Abolitionists into the Atlantic." 

In reference to the project at the North of sending 
Northern AboKtionists along with the Northern slave- 
breeders to Nebraska, to put freedom infio the soil before 
slavery gets there, the Examiner says : *• Why, a hundred 
wild, lankj, half-horae, half-alligatop Missonii and Arkansas 
emigrants wotild, if so disposed, chase oiit of Nebraska and 
Kansas all the Abchtioniats who have figured for the last 
twenty years at Anti-slavery meetings." 

I say slavery is not profitable for the nation nor for a 
State, but it is profitable for slave-owners. You will see 
why. If the Not*tht!rs capitalist owned the wea-iTiers and 
spinuera at Lowell and Lawience, New Fdsgland would h& 
■pQOTGT ; and the .working-menwould not be bo wgU off, or 
so well edtidated; but undershot and Overshot, Turbine 
Brotksrs> Spindlo & Co., would be richer and would get 
larger dividends. I/and monopoly in Bttgland enfeebles 
the island, but enriches the ariBtoemcy. ' How poor, ill-fed, 
and ill-clad were tho French peasants before the Revolution j 
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how 008% was 'tho cMtmv, of tlio noblp. Monopoly waa 
bad for the people ; profitoblo for the rich mep. How poor 
are the peasants in Italy ; how wealthy the Cardinals and 
the Pope. Oppression enriches the oppressor ; it makes 
pc-arer tho down-trodden. Piracy is yory costly to tho 
merchant and tq man^cind j but it feeds the pirate. Slavery 
impoverishes Virginia, but it 0D;riche8 tho master. It gives 
him money — commercial pQwor,-*-pflice — ^poHtical power. 
The slave-holder is draw^ in Jus triumphal chariot by two 
chattels; one, the poor black man>whom he "owns legally 
the other is the poor w^ito man, whom he "owns morally" 
and hameasep to his chariot. Hence these American lords 
of the le°h cleave to this in.atitufciion'^they love it. To the 
slave-holders, slavery ia money a?id power ! 

Now the Souths we(ik in ^lumbers, fseblo in respect to 
money, has continually directed the politips of Amoncft just 
as she would. Her ignorance and poverty were, more efifi- 
cacious than the Normem riohesand education. She is in 
earnest for slavery ; the North not in earnest for freedom j 
only <5amest for money. So long oa the Federal Govern- 
ment grinds the axes of the ibiorthem merchant, he cares 
little vmether the stone is turned by the freeman's labour or 
the slave's. Hence, the great centres of Northern com- 
merce and manufactures are also the great centres of pro- 
slavery politics. Philadelphia, New York, Boston, BunaLo, 
Cincinnati, they q,ll liked l^e Fugitive ?iJlave Bill j idl took 
pains to seize the ftigitiye who, fled to a Nortihorn ^Itar for 
freedom j nay, the most conspicuous clergymen m those 
cities became epoatles of Mdnapping ; their churchos wer^ 
of commerce, not Christianity, The North yielded to th^^t 
last most insolent demand* TJndejr the inlnence of that 
excitement she chose the present A^aoittistTation, the pre- 
sent Congress. Now see the result I Whig^d Democrat 
meet on the eame platform at Baltimore. It was the plaJb^ 
form of slavery. Both candidates— rSootfe and Pi ^rce: — gave 
in their allegianoa to i%e mm& na^sure jj it, the mea- 
sure which nuUiiaea the first prinaple^ qt Americsan Inde- 
jpsndence-^iiiey were swpm q?i the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
^hig and Demoprat kqew no " higher law/' ocjly th^ 
statute of slaye-holderg. Oonscieii,ce bent down p^or^ 
the Constitution. What sort of a, government can you ex- 
pect from enoh conduct? "S^^mt iiepresentatives ? Jtist 
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T/liRt you buvc got. Sow tbe wind, will yon ? tlion roftp 
tho wkirlwind. Mr Pierce uaid in hia Inaugural, I bo- 
Keve that involuntary sei'vitudo iti rGCOgnized by the Con- 
Btitution ; " " tl^at it stands b'ko any other admitted right. 
I hold that the Compromise measures [that is, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill] are strictly constitutional and to be un- 
hesitatingly carried into effect." The laws to secure the 
master^s right to oepture a man in the free States " should 
be respected and obeyed, not with a reluctance encouraged 
by abstrsict opinions as to their propriety in a diflferent 
state of society, but cheerfully and according to the de- 
cision of the tribunal to which their exposition belongs." 
These words were historical, — ^reminiscences of the time 
when " no higher law " was the watchword of the Ameri- 
can State and the American Church; they were prophetic 
ominoue of what we see to-day. 

I. Here is the Gadsden Treafy which has just been nego- 
tiated. .Sow bp,d it is I cannot say j only this : If I am 
rightly informed, a tract of 39,000,000 acres, larger than 
aJl Virginia, is " reannexed " to the slave soil which the 

flag of our Uaion " already waves over. The whole thing, 
when it is fairly understood by the public, I think vrill be 
seen to be a more iniquitous matter than this Nebraska 
wickednsss. 

n. Then comes the Nebraska Bill, yet to be consummated. 
While we are sitting here in cold debate, it may be the 
measure has passed. From the beginning I have never 
had any doubts that it irould pass. If it could not be put 
through this session — as I thought it would — felt sure 
that before this Congress goes out of office, Nebraska 
would be slave soil. You see what a majority there was 
m the Senate ; you see what a majority there is in the 
House. I know there is an opposition — and most brilliantly 
conducted, too, by the few faithful men; but see this: 
The Administration has yet three years t j run. There is 
an annual income of sixty millions of dollars. There are 
forty thousand of&ces to be disposed of— four thousand 
very valuable. And do you thir^k that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, with that amount of offices, of money and 
time, c&nnot buy up Northern doughfaces enough to carry 
any measure it pleases ? I know better. Once I thought 
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tliat Toxag could not be arsnoxod. It was done. I ioamed 
wisdom from that. I have taken cownsel of my fears. J. 
have not seen tmy barrier on which the North would rally 



W8. John Randolph eaid, years ago, " Wo will drive you 
from pillar to post, back, bock, back." He has been as 
good as his word. Wo have been driven " back, back, 
back." But we cannot be driven much further. There ia 
a spot where we shall stop, I am afraid we have not come . 
to it yet. I will say no more about it just now — ^because 
not many weeks ago I stood here and said a great deal.* 
Yoa hav/9 listened to me when I was feeble and hollow- 
voiced ; I will not tax your patience now, for in this, aa in 
a celebrated feast of old, they have " kept the good wine 
until now ! " (alluding to Mr Garrison and Mr Phillips who 
were to foUow). 

If the Nebraska Bill is defeated, I shall rejoice that ini- 
quity is foiled once more. But if it become a law — there 
are some things which seem probable. 

1. On the Fourth of March, 1857, tho " Democrats^' will 
Have " leave to withdraw " from office. 

2, Every Northern man who has taken ;a prominent 
Bt&nd in behalf of slavery will be politically rained. You 
know what befell the Northern politicians who voted for the 
Missouri Compromise ; a similar fate h&ngs over such as 
enslave Nebraska. Already, Mr Everett is, theologically 
Bpeaking, among the " lost ; " and of all the three thousand 
New England ministers whose petition he dared not pre- 
sent, not one will ever pray for his political E?alvation. 

Pause with mo and drop a tear over the rain of Edward 
Everett, a man of large talents and commensurate indus- 
try, very learned, the most scholarly man, perhaps, in the 
country^ with a persuasive beauty of speech oaiy equalled . 
by this American [Mr Phillips] , who therein su5C|>as8es him j 
lie has had a long career of public service, pubhc honour — 
Clergyman, Professor, Editor, Representative, Governor, 
Ambassador, President of Earvard College, Senator, alike 
the ornament and the auxiliary of many a learned society 
—he yet comes to such aa end. 




" This is the state of maa ; to-day, he puts forth 
The tendar leares of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 



* See above, p. 245, etti'q. 
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And 'bca™ hje b^uahing liononm thick npon him j 
Thu third Any conicn a frost, Mbranka'a hvst ; 
And, when ho thinks, good may man, full suroly, 
His grcntncM in a riponing, nipi his root. 
And then ho foHa— ~- . 

*' Oh how TTrctchcd 
Is that poor mm that bungo on puhlio favours ! 
There ia botwist that oroilo ho would aspire to, 
That Bwcct aspect of votcra, and tholr ruin, 
Moro pangB and fears thou wars or wotdoji hoTO ; 
And wition ho falle, ho falla kiko Lncifcr, 
Never to hope Rgain ! " 

Mr Douglas also is fiuiehed ; the success of his jueasnre 
is hig owsx defeat. Mr Pierce has three short years to 
serve ; then there will he one more Ex»PreBident-~ra»king 
with Tyler and Fillmore. Mr Sewai-d need not agitate, 

— — — " Let it vrork 
For 'tb tho eyort to have the engiReT 
Stoise vntl^ hw owa petar." 

m. The next thing is the enslavement of Cuba. That 
is a very serious matter. It has been desired a long time. 
Lopez, a Spanish fiUibuster, undertook it T.nd was legally 

fut to dea^. I am not an advocate for the garrot^, but 
think, all tilings taken into consideration, that he did not 
meet with a very inadequate mode of death, and I believe 
Bucli is the general opinion^ not only in Cuba, but in the 
TTnited States. But Young America is not content with 
that, Mr Dean, a Uttle while ago, in the House, proposed 
to repeal the neutrality laws— to set fiUibusterism on its 
legs again. Tou remember the President's message about 
thQ " Black Warrior " — how black-wairrior-Hke it was j and 
then comes the " unanimous resolution of the Louisiana 
legislature asking the Xl^iuted States to interfere and de- 
clare war, in case Cuba should undertake to emancipate 
' her slaves. Senator SHdelVs speech is stiU tingHng in 
our ^rs, asking the Government to repeal the neutmlity 
laws ftnd allow every pirate who pleases to land in Cuba 
and buru and destroy. You know Mr Soul^'s conduct 
in Madrid, It is rumoured that he has been authoiized 
to ofier 8 250,000,000 for Cuba.. The sum is enormous; 
but when you consider the character of this Administration 
and the Inaugural of President Pierce, the unscrupulous 
abuse made of public money, I do not think it is a |Very 
estraordinary supposition. 
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But Ohm irtatior of gofctuic' poasession of Cuba Ib eorao- 
tliing daiigerouB ns well as aifficuU. Tlioro aio three con- 
coivable ways of acquiring it. 

One is by buying, and that I take it ia wholly out of tho 
question. If I am rightly iriformod, there is a certain 
Spanish debt owing' to Englishmen, and that Cuba is some- 
how pledged a& a sort of collateral gocurity for the Spanish 
Bonds. I take it for granted that Cuba ia not to be bought 
for many ye^rs without the interference of England, and 
depend upon it England will not allow it to be aold for the 
establishment of slavery; for I think it is pretty well 
understood by politicians that there is a regular agreement 
eijtered into between Spain on the one side and England 
on the other, that at a certain pf riod within twenty -five 
years every slave in Cuba shall be set free. I believe this 
is known to men somewhat versed in the secret history of 
the two Cabinets of England and of Spain. England ha* 
the same wish for land which fires our Anglo-Saxon blood. 
She has islands in the West Indies ; the More in Cuba ia 
only a hundred miles fi om Jamaica, If we get Cuba for 
slavery, we shall next want the British West Indies foi* 
the same institution. Cuba filled wi^^h fillibnsters would 
be a dangerous neignl,r»ur to Jamaica. 

The second way is by liilibustering ; R.ad tliat'Mr Slidel? 
and Mr Dean want to try. The thii-d is by open war. 
How fillibusterism will lead to open war, so I will consider 
only this issue. 

I know that Americans will fight more desperately, per- 
haps, on land or sea, than any other people. But fighting 
is an ugly business, especially with such antagonists as we 
shall have in this case. It is a matter well understood that 
the Captjain-General of Cuba has a paper is. his possession 
authorizing him discretionally to free the slaves and piit 
arms in their hands whenever it is thought necessary. It 
is rather difficult to get at the exact statistics of . Cuba. 
There has been no census since 1842, when the populatioa 
was estimated at a million. I will reckon it now at 1,300,000 
—700,000 blacks, and 600,000 whites. Of the 700,000 
blacks, half a million are slaves and two hundred thousand 
freemen. Now, a black freeman in Cuba is a very dif* 
ferent person from the black freeman in the United States. 
He has rights. . He is not turned out of the omnibus, nor 
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iha moxtir.g'-liouse, nor the graveyard. He is rospocfcod 
by tho law ; ho reapecis liiinBell'', anA ia a formidable person ; 
let tlio blAcka bo famished with arms, they are danf^orous 
foes, jd.nd remember there aro mountain fastnesses in tho 
cent e of tho idaud ; that it is aw dofcnsiblo as St Domingo j 
and lif*3 a very unhGalthy climate for Northern men. Tho 
S'aarjard would have ffroat aUies : tho vomito is there ; 
typhoid, dysentery, yellow fever, the worst of all, ia thoro. 
A. Northern aiTny even of lillibustora would fig'.ht agaiiisi 
tho most dreadful odds. " The Lord from on high,^' aa the 
old Hebrews Bay, would fight against the Northern men ; 
the pestilence that swept off Sennacherib's host would not 
respect the fillibnster. 

That is not all. What sort of a navy lias Spain ? One 
l^undred and seventy-nine ships of war ! Th'.iy are small 
iaoatly, but they carry over 1400 cannon, and 24,000 men 
—15,000 marines and 9000 pailors. The United St-ates 
has seventy-five ships of war ; 2200 cannon, 14,000 men 
— ^large sMps, heavy cannon. That is not all. Spaniards 
fight desperately. A Spanish armada I should not be very 
much, afraid of; but Spain will issue letters of marque, and 
a Portuguese or Spanish pirate is rather an uncomfortable 
being to meet. Our commerce is spread over all the seas ; 
there is no mercantile marine so unprotected. Our ships do 
uot carry muskets, still less cannon, since piratfis have 
been swept off the sea. Let Spain issue letters of m&rque, 
England winking at it., and Algerine pirates from \mt the 
Barbary States of Africa, and other pirates from th.o 
Braailian, Mosicati; and the West Lidian ports, would prowl 
about the coast of the Mediterranean and over all the bosom 
of tbe Atlantic } and then where would be our commerce ? 
The South has nothing to fear from that. She hm no 
sbipping. Yss, Norfolk has 23,000 tons. The South is 
not afraid. The North baa four miOicii tons of shipping. 
Touch tbe commerce of a Northern man, and you touch, his 
heart. 

England has conceded to ns aa a measure just what wo 
asked. We have always declared, ^^freo ships make free 
goodii." England gaid "Enemies' goods make enemies' 
ships." Now shfi lias not affirmed our principle ; she has 
assented to our measure. That is all yoa can expect her 
to do. Bat if we repeal our neutrality laws ^nd seek to 
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get Cuba in ordei* to cstablieli al&vevy t.liero, eiidangoring 
the interestft of England and the freedom of her colo?jred 
eifcizons, depend upon it, Euglaud will not suffer ihia to bo 
done witbont bGrfi!c3jr intos fering. If she is so deeply im- 
merped in European wars that she cannot interfere directly, 
she will indirectly. But I bavo not thought that England, 
and Prance are to be much engaged in a .European wax. I 
suppoBO the intention of the American Cabinet ia to 8eh& 
Cuba m eoon m th ? British and Russians are fairly fighting, 
thinkiug that England will not interfere. But in ^'this 
war of elder sons whirjb now goes on. for the dismember- 
mout of Ihirkey;, it is not clear that England ^ill be so deeply 
engaged that she cannot att-end to mr domestic aSaira, or 
the interest of her West Indies. I think these powers ara 
going to divide Turkey between them, but I do not believe 
they are going to do much fighting there. If we are bent 
on seizing Cuba, a long and a ruinous fight is » thing that 
ought to enter into men's calculations. ISfow let such a naval 
warfare take place, and how will your faisuwaic© etock look 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston ? How will your 
merchants look when -reports come one after another that 
your ships are carried in as prizes by Spain, or sunk oa 
the ocean after they have been plundered ? I speak in the 
great commercial metropolis of America. I wish these 
thingts t>fj be seriously considered by meroaxitil© men. Let 
the Northern men look out for their own ships. 

But here is a matter which the South may think of. Ia 
case of foreign war, the North will not be tbs battle-field. 
An invading .-lu/ would attack the South. Who would 
defend it— til*, local militia, the " chivalrr " of South Caro- 
lina, the " gentlemen^* of Virginia, who are to slaughter a 
hundred thousand Abolitiouists In a day ? I<et an army 
set foot on Southern soil, with a fsw bkok regiments j let 
the commander ofter freedom to all the slaves, md put 
arms in their hands ; let him ask them to bum houses and 
butcher men j and there would be a state of things not 
quite so pleasant for "gentlemen** of the South to look at. 
" They that laughed at the grovelling worm and trod on 
him, may cry md. howl when they see the stoop of the 
flying and fiery-mouthed dragon I " Now, there is oftly 
one opinion about the valour of President Pierce. Like 
the sword of Hudibras, it out into itself, 
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" for luck 

Of other Ktuff to licw and hack." 

Bnt would ho like to stand with such a firo in his rear ? 
Set a house on fire by hot shot, and you do not know how 
much of it will buivi down. 

TV. Well, if Nobroska is mede a slave territory, as I 
siippose it will bo, the next thing is the possession of Cuba. 
Then the war against Spain will come, as I think, inevi.tfibly. 
But even if we do not get Cuba, slavery must be extended 
to other parts of the Union. This ihay bo done judicially, 
by the Supremo Court — one of the most powerful agents to 
destroy local self-government and legalize centralization ; 
or legislatively, by Congress. Already slavery is estab- 
lished in California. An attempt, youE know, was made to 
establish it in TUiKois. Senator Toombs,. ^he other day, 
boasted to Mr John P. Hale, that it would "not be long 
before the slave-holder would sit down at the foot of Bun ~ 
ker Hill monument with his slaves.'^ You and I may live 
to see it— at least to see the attempt made. A writer in a 
prominent Southern journal, the Charleston •.Courier (of 
March 16, 1854), declares '*that domestic slavery is a 
constitutional institution, and cannot be prohibited in a 
territory by either territorial or congressional legislation. 
It is recognized by the Constitution as an existing and 
lawful institution . . . and by the recognition and e6tn\blish- 
ment of slavery eo nomine in the District of Columbia, under 
the constitutional provision for the acquisition of and ex-;^ 
elusive legislation over such a capitoline district ; and by 
that clause also which declares that the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States." " The citizens of any 
State . . . cannot be constitutionally denied the equal right 
... of sojourning or settling . . . with theii' man- servants 
and maid-servants ... in any portion of the wide-spread 
Canaan which the Lord their God hath given them, there 
to dwell unmolested in person or property." Admirable 
exposition of the Constitution i Th© free black man must 
be shut up in jail if he goes from Boston in a ship to 
Charlesti^n, but the slave-holder may bring his slaves to 
Massachusetts and dwell there, unmolested with his pro- 
perty ixi men. South Carolina has a white population of 
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274,567 porBons, considerably iefis tlmn half tho poimlatiou 
of tixis city. Buc if South Carolina says to the State of Now 
York, with three million men in it. Let us bring our slaves 
to New York, what will the " Hards" and the "Softs'* 
and the "Silver Greys" antjwer? Gentlemen, we shall 
hear what we shall hear. I fear, that not an office-holder 
of any note would oppose the measure. It might be car-^ 
ried with the present Supreme Court, or CongresSj, I make 
no doubt. . 

But this is not the end. After the Gtidsden Treaty, the 
enslavement of Nebraska, the extension of si&very to the 
free States, the seizure of Cuba, with othel* ialanda—Saii 
Domingo, &c.,— there is one step more— I'HB Re-kstiablish- 

MBNT OF THE AfEICAN SLA.VJ5 TRADE* . 

A recent number of the Southern Stamdiwd thus develops 
the thought : " With firmness and judgment we can open, 
up the African slave emigration again to people the whole 
region of the tropics. We can boldly defend this upon the 
most enlarged system of philanthropy. It is far better 
fo'f the wild races of Africa themselves.*' " The good old 
Las Casas, in 1619, was the first to advise Spain to import 
Africans to her colonies. . . . E2q)erience lias shown his 
scheme was founded in wise and Ohristiau' philanthropy. * 
, . The time is coming when we will boldly defend this 
©migration [kidnapping men in Africa and selling them in 
the ' Christian Republic'] before the world. The hypocri- 
tical cant and whining moralify of the latter-day saints will 
die away before the majesty of commerce, , . . We have 
too long been governed by psalm-singing schoolmasters 
from the North. ... The folly commenced in our own 
Government uniting with Great Britain to declare slave-ira- 
porting piracy/' . . , " A general rupture xn Europe would 
force upon us the undisputed sway of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West Indies. . . . With Cuba and St Bomingo^ 
we could coiatrol the . . . power of the world. Our trae 
policy is to look to Brazil as tcbe next great slave power. ; 
♦ . A treaty of commerce and alliance with Brazil will give 
us the control over the Gulf of Mexico tn-nd its border 
countries, together with the islands 5 and the oonsequeiice 
of this will place African slavery beyond the reach of fana* 
ticism at home or abroad. These two ^reat slave powers . * 
. . ought to guard and strengthen their mutual interests. • 
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» . W© can notf only preserve domeatio sem'tudo, but wo 
cm defy the power of tlie world." ..." The time will como 
thtit ali the islands and regions suited to African slavery, 
between us and Brazil, will fall under the control of these 
two powers. ... In a few years there will be no investment 
for tke « 200,000,000 . . . bo profitable . . ^ as the develop- 
ment , . . of the tropical regions" [th&t is, as the African 
slave-trade] . . , ."If the slave-holding race in these States 
are but true to themselves, they have a great destiny be- 
fore them." 

Now, gentlemen and ladies, who is to blame that things 
have com© to such a pass as this? The South and' the 
North ; but the North much more than the South, m^tj 
much more. Gentlemen, we let Gog get upon the ark ; 
took pay for liis passage. Oar most prominent men iii^. 
Church and Stfcco have sworn allegiance to Gog. But this 
is not always to last ; there is a day after to-day — a foe- 
EVEB behind each to-day. 

The North Jshoold have fought s very at the adoption 
of the Confititution, and at every step since ; after the 
battle was lost then, we should have resisted each suocess- 
ivo step of the slave power. . But we have yielded— yielded 
continually. We made no fight over the annexation of 
slave territory, the admission of slave States. We ought 
to have rent the Union into the primitive townships sooner 
than consent to the Fugitivo Sla ve BiU. But as we failed 
to fight manfiilly then, I never thought the North would 
rally on the. Missouri Gomprpmise line. I rejoice at the dig^ 
play of indignation I ^.itnesshere and elsewhere. For once 
New York appears more moral than Boston. I thank you 
for it< A meeting is called iu the Park t-o-morrow. it is 
flgh. time; tib-omgh I doubt that the North will yet rally 
and defend even the line drawn in 1820. But there are 
two linsis of defence where the nation will pause, I think-^ 
the 8©i55ure . and occupation of Cuba, with its war bo de- 
structivo to Northern ships j aaid the restoration of the 
Affican slave-trade. The slave-breeding States, Maryland, 
Yirginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, will oppose the 
last J, for if the Gutf States and the fukiife tropical terri- 
tories offitt import Africans at one htmdred dollars a head, 
depend upon it> that will spoil the market for the slave- 
breeders of America* And, gontlemto, if Yirginia cannot 
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»oU her own children, how will this " well-bon»j well-edu- 
cated, well-bred aristocrat look down on the poor and 
ignorant Yankee, when the ''gentlemen" of the Old 
IDorainion do not bring a higL price in the jflesh market. 
No, this iniquity is not to last for ever 1 A certain amount 
•)£ force will compress a cubic foot of wat/Or into aine- 
uenths of its natural size ; but beyond that, the weight of 
the whole earth cnnuot make it any smaller. Even the 
North is not infinitely compressible. When atom touches 
atom, you may take off tLe screws. 

Things cannot continue long in this condition. Every 
triumph of slavery is a day's march towardi^ its ruin. There 
is no higher law, is there ? " He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness." "The counsel of the wicked is carried," 
— ^ay, but it is earned headlong. 

Only see what a change has come over our spirit just 
now. Three years ago, Isaiah Bynders and Hiram Ketehum 
domineered over New York. Those gentlemen who are to 
follow me, and whom you are impatient to hear, were mob- 
bed down in this city two years ago j they could not find 
a hall which would be leased to them for money or love, 
and had to adjourn to Syracuse t« hold their convention. 
Look as this assembly now. 

A little while ago all the leading clergymen were in fa- 
vour of the Fugitive Slave Bill; now Siree thoutond of 
New England's ministers remonstrate against Nebraska. 
They know there" is a fire in their rear, and, in tlieological 
language, it is a fire that "is not quenched;" it goeth not 
out by day ; and there is no night there. The clergymen 
stand between eternal torment on one side, eind the " little 
giant of slavery " on the other. They do not turn back ! 
Two thousand English clergymen once becmne non-coji- 
formists in a smgie day. Three thousand New England 
ministers remonstrated agaiust the enslavemeiit of Ne- 
braska. When the "gentlemen of the Old Dominioii" 
find their sons and daughters do not bring a high price in 
the flesh-markets of ,tiie South; they wiE doubt the " di- 
vinity of slavery." , 

Now is the time to push and be active, call mestinga, 
bring but men of all parties, aU formU of religion ; agitate, 
agitate., agitate. MsJce a fire in the rear of the Govern- 
ment and the Representatives, The SoCith is weak— only 
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\aiiiite)d. Tiie North is Btrong m monej, w men, in odu ■ 
lion, in the justice of our great cauue — only not united for 
ftreoiloia. Be faithful to ouraolvoB and slavGry will comj* 
dowii^ not slowly, as I thought onco, but when the people 
of the North say so,, it okall come dosvn with a groat 
crash ! ' ' 

Then when we are free from this plague- npot of slavery- — 
the t\ura8 to our industry, our education;, our poUtica, and 
pur roligjon-— we shall increase mere rspidly in niimhorR 
and stiUmore abundantly h i rich. The South will be 
the North— activo, intelligent; Virginia rich aa New York, 
the O^roiinas as active as Maasachusetts. Then by peace- 
fill purchase, the Anglo-Saxon may acquire tho rest of this 
North American continent,^ — ^for the Spamarda will make 
nothing of it. Nay, wo may honourably go fuHher Souths 
^iid possess th© Atlantic and Pacific slopes of the Southern 
coritment, extending the area of freedom at every step. 
We may carry thither the Anglo-Saxon vigour and enter- 
prise, the old love of liberty, the love also of law ; the best 
mstitutiona of the present age — ecclesiastical, political, 
social, domestic. 

. Then, what a nation we shall one day beome \ America,, 
the mother of a thousand Anglo-Saxon States, tropic and 
tcTTiperate, on botk sides the Equator, may bohold the Mis- 
sissippi and the Amazon uiiiting their waiters, the drainage 
of two vast continents in the Mediterranean of the Western 
World ; may count heir children at last by hundreds of mil- 
lions-r-and among them all behold no tyrant and no slave I 
What a speGt€icle —the Anglo-Saxon family occupying a 
whole Ihemisphere, with industry, freedom, religion J It is 
bm"" funciibn to fiilfil iMs vision ; w© are the voluntary in- 
struments of God. Shall America scorn the mission Ho 
sends hei* Asu ? Then let us aH. perish, and may Russia 
tejwjk; justice to mankind. I 
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